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A Woman  at  the  Wheel: 
Issues  of  Gender  in  a North 
Carolina  Pottery  Tradition 

By  Barbara  A.  Lau 


Barbara  Lau:  Were  people  amazed? 

Nell  Cole  Graves : At  me  making  pots?  Y eah,  they’d  never  seen  a girl 
make  pots.  They’d  always  seen  men  make  pots  but  I learned  to  make 
pots  and  I love  it  and  everybody  else  loves  my  things.  I pull  them  thinner 
than  some  of  them  do;  some  of  them  leave  it  so  heavy,  you  pick  it  up, 
you’d  think  you  got  it  full  of  water.  (16  March  1992) 

This  reflection  by  seventh-generation  potter  Nell  Cole  Graves  of 
Seagrove,  North  Carolina,  is  a statement  of  pride  and  determination 
from  a woman  who  has  broken  new  ground.  Nell  is  a person  committed 
to  her  work  and  aware  of  her  accomplishments.  Still  working  in  her 
mid-eighties,  she  epitomizes  the  longevity  and  adaptability  that  has 
sustained  Cole  family  potters  for  almost  two  centuries  in  North 

Carolina. 

Nell  Cole  Graves  was  the  first  woman  “turner,”  creator  of  pottery 
forms  on  the  wheel,  in  the  eastern  Piedmont  pottery  community.  Her 

Barbara  Lau  wrote  this  study  of  traditional  female  potters  for  a course 
with  Charles  Zuglllat  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She  now  works 
as  folk  arts  coordinator  with  the  Southern  Arts  Federation  and  is  director 
ofSAF’s  Sisters  of  the  South  tours. 
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Figure  1.  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  winner  Nell  Cole 
Graves  works  in  her  studio  in  the  J.B.  Cole  Pottery  shop  in 
Seagrove,  N.C.  March  1992.  Photograph  by  Barbara  Lau. 


experiences  offer  insight  into  the  utilitarian,  aesthetic,  and  marketing 
issues  affecting  pottery.  She  proudly  describes  her  thin-walled,  light- 
weight pots  that  “everybody”  loves.  Her  life  as  a potter  illuminates 
changes  in  technology  and  attitudes  toward  pottery  making  in  her  area 
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and  demonstrates  structures  and  techniques  that,  in  remaining  un- 
changed, have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  this  tradition.  Her 
career  reveals  a dynamic,  tenacious  art  form  with  special  meaning  for 
its  makers,  buyers,  and  users. 

In  this  article  I explore  some  of  the  roles  women  have  played  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  folk  pottery  as  consumers,  as  creators  since  the 
1920s,  and  as  maintainers  of  the  tradition.  Examining  the  experiences 
of  Nell  Cole  Graves  and  the  late  Dorothy  Cole  Auman  within  the 
context  of  broader  societal  changes  affecting  the  pottery  tradition,  I can 
speculate  about  the  significant  contributions  women  have  made  to  the 
tradition’s  current  viability. 

The  story  of  women  in  North  Carolina  pottery  does  not  begin  with 
Nell  Cole  Graves.  It  begins  much  earlier  with  the  women  who  worked 
in  potteries  alongside  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  with  the  women 
who  bought  and  used  the  pottery  jugs,  jars,  and  crocks  made  before 
Nell’s  time.  Folklorist  Charles  Zug  has  concluded,  “In North  Carolina, 
pottery  remained — in  fact  remains — a true  cottage  industry,  run  out  of 
the  home  and  staffed  by  family  and  neighbors’’  (263).  Pottery  making 
was  a part  of  a family  economy.  Labor  was  divided  based  on  skill, 
ability,  interest,  and  tradition,  with  each  person’s  contribution  adding 
to  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  Nell’s  cousin,  Dorothy  Cole  Auman, 
herself  an  eighth-generation  potter,  summarized  this  perspective  well: 

Well,  yes  they  [my  mother  and  father]  worked  in  it.  You  know,  a lot  of 
people  don’t  count  a potter  a potter  unless  you  turn  on  the  wheel,  but 
boy,  around  here,  we  don’t  look  at  them  that  way.  If  they  re  out  there 
making  their  living  in  it,  they’re  a potter,  let  me  tell  you.  (22  February 
1983) 

The  women  who  bought  and  used  the  ware,  like  the  female 
members  of  pottery  making  families,  have  not  received  much  attention 
in  pottery  research.  Although  folklorists  and  others  are  attentive  to  the 
changes  that  market  forces  and  a consumer  economy  have  ushered  into 
the  form  and  technology  of  North  Carolina  pottery  today,  they  have 
rarely  explored  the  possible  influences  of  the  predominantly  female 

consumers  of  the  pre-1930s  period. 

The  potters  of  the  eastern  Piedmont  region  had  always  been 
production  potters.  They  primarily  created  jars,  jugs,  chums,  and 
crocks  until  the  early  twentieth  century,  when  these  items  were 
increasingly  replaced  by  tin  and  glassware  and  when  refrigeration 
technology  allowed  dairies  and  food  markets  to  supplant  home  indus- 
try. Because  of  their  roles  as  gardeners,  food  preservers,  cooks,  and 
butter  makers,  women  were  the  primary  users  and  consumers  of  the 
pottery.  The  wares  produced  in  this  area  had  been  associated  clearly 
and  extensively  with  foodways,  an  obvious  bond  that  is  often  over- 
looked (Zug  287). 
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Charles  Zug  in  his  seminal  work  on  the  history  of  North  Carolina 
pottery  Turners  and  Burners  relies  heavily  on  oral  evidence  by  women 
to  explain  exactly  how  and  under  what  circumstances  the  ware  was 
utilized.  His  interviews  show  that  male  potters  looked  to  the  comments 
of  women  for  feedback  on  the  utility  of  design,  form,  and  technique. 
Describing  the  current  situation  among  potters  in  the  Piedmont,  where 
customers  buy  directly  from  the  maker,  Dorothy  Cole  Auman  and  Zug 
report,  “The  potters,  in  short,  like  to  know  the  people  who  use  their 
pots,  and  benefit  from  both  the  criticism  and  admiration  of  their  craft” 
(174).  Although  in  earlier  times  pottery  was  often  sold  by  wagoners  to 
people  outside  the  vicinity,  it  was  also  sold  to  neighbors  and  used  by 
the  family,  thus  providing  some  opportunity  for  maker-consumer 
interaction. 

Evidence  of  the  potter’s  awareness  of  his  customer’s  tastes  during 
the  earlier  pottery  making  period  does  exist.  Although  few  examples 
are  available,  Zug  documents  pieces  which  include  design  elements 
like  fluted  edges  and  artistic  glazing  techniques  and  concludes  that 
these  additions  created  pottery  meant  to  “appeal  to  a woman’s  eye  for 
beauty”  (286)  as  well  as  be  useful  (319).  As  modernization  and 
industrialization  forced  potters  to  adapt  or  give  up  their  occupation  in 
the  early  twentieth  century,  the  artistic  character  of  pottery  became 
paramount.  Earthenware  clays  began  to  supplant  stoneware  clays 
because  they  were  more  suitable  for  cooking  and  baking  but,  more 
importantly,  because  earthenware  was  more  responsive  to  colorful  slip 
glazes.  “And  then,”  explained  Walter  Auman,  “times  were  getting  a 
little  better,  particularly  after  the  Depression,  and  the  lady  of  the  house, 
she  was  wanting  more  color  in  her  house,  and  art  pottery  and  cooking, 
pie  dishes  and  things  like  that”  (22  February  1983).  Homemakers’ 
demand  for  candlesticks,  pitchers,  cups,  mugs,  pie  plates,  dinner 
plates,  bowls,  casseroles,  canisters  and  even  smaller  items  began  to 
rival  and  then  surpass  the  demand  for  jugs,  jars,  and  chums.  Along  with 
these  changes  in  forms  and  techniques  came  an  attentiveness  to 
marketing  and  customer  tastes.  Nell  encapsulates  the  potter’s  di- 
lemma: “You  make  what  they  want.  You  change  or  not  change — you 
lose  customers  if  you  don’t  make  what  they  want”  (16  March  1992). 

Women  as  consumers  have  played  an  integral  role  in  the  history  of 
pottery  making.  But  it  was  not  until  the  disruption,  reassessment,  and 
adaptation  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  that  women  began  to  assume  the 
central  role  of  turners.  Nell  Cole  Graves  (b.  1908)  and  Dorothy  Cole 
Auman  (b.  1925),  although  bom  seventeen  years  apart,  had  very  similar 
experiences.  Both  were  members  of  the  Cole  dynasty  of  potters  and, 
consequently,  grew  up  steeped  in  the  business  and  art  of  pottery.  Zug’s 
genealogy  of  the  extensive  Cole  pottery  family  shows  Nell  as  a 
seventh-generation  Cole  potter  and  Dorothy  in  the  eighth  generation 
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(51).  Drawn  to  turning  at  a young  age,  both  Cole  girls  were  encouraged 
by  their  fathers.  Nell  remembers: 

Well,  I learned  by  watching  and  my  daddy  taught  me  how.  He’d  work, 
he’d  center  the  clay  for  me,  you  know,  so  he’d  get  it  real  centered,  and 
then  I could  make  a nice  little  bowl.  And  then  one  day  he  told  me  he  will 
not  center  no  more.  I was  going  to  learn  to  do  it.  (8  June  1985) 

For  Dorothy,  the  situation  was  somewhat  different  because  her 
fatherwas  notatumer,  butratherthe  shop  manager,  glazer,  and  burner, 
as  well  as  a jack-of-all-trades.  In  order  to  teach  his  daughter  to  be  a 
skilled  turner,  Mr.  Cole  had  to  look  outside  his  immediate  nuclear 
family  for  an  instructor.  Dorothy  explains: 

And  so.  Daddy  had  an  uncle  of  his,  it’dbe  my  great  uncle.  Uncle  Wren, 
that  had  made  pottery  for  years  and  years  and  had  retired  ...  So  Daddy 
went  up  and  talked  to  him  and  asked  him  would  he  come  down  and  stay 
with  me  and  help  me  get  started.”  (22  February  1983) 

Both  Nell  and  Dorothy  remembered  feeling  proud,  as  young 
turners,  of  the  contributions  they  were  making  to  the  family  business, 
especially  since  the  smaller  ware  they  made  was  growing  in  popularity 
among  wholesale  and  retail  customers  alike.  As  they  grew  older  and 
became  more  cognizant  of  the  larger  world  around  them,  how  ever,  they 
were  faced  with  choices  more  complicated  than  the  decisions  faced  by 
women  of  past  generations.  Wage  work  in  mills  and  factories  enticed 
people  away  from  their  rural  homes  during  these  years,  and  both  Nell 
and  Dorothy  felt  this  pull  as  they  reached  early  adulthood.  Nell  recalls: 

At  one  point  I wanted — my  cousins,  they  went  to  High  Point,  and  they 
got  a job  in  the  factory  up  there.  Well  they  were  at  least  making  good 
money,  you  know.  And  I thought,  well  why  don’t  Mom  let  me  go,  let 
me  go  out  and  make  money  like  that.  But  she  said,  “No,  no  way.”  So 
I stayed  at  home  and  now  I’m  glad  that  I did  stay  at  home.  (8  June  1983) 

Dorothy  relates  a similar  story  about  the  temptations  of  high  wages  and 
an  urban  environment,  but  her  opportunity  to  leave  home  did  not  come 
until  the  1 940s,  and  by  then  her  brother  was  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II  and  she  had  become  the  primary  turner  in  her 
father’s  shop.  Leaving  would  have  jeopardized  the  future  of  her  entire 

family. 

Choices  about  marriage  and  motherhood  also  offered  potential 
complications  to  a life  as  a full-time  potter.  Nell  married  Philmore 
Graves  in  1930,  and  Dorothy  married  Walter  Auman  in  1949.  Marriage 
for  both  Nell  and  Dorothy,  however,  worked  to  solidify,  rather  than 
diffuse,  their  roles  within  their  family-based  businesses  because  hus- 
band joined  wife  in  her  family’s  shop.  Marriages  between  Piedmont 
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Figure  2.  A large  earthenware  storage  jar  by  Nell  Cole  Graves 
stands  on  display  in  the  J.B.  Cole  Pottery  in  Seagrove.  Its  shape, 
color,  and  weight  show  the  continuing  influence  of  the  Cole 
tradition.  March  1992.  Photograph  by  Barbara  Lau. 

pottery  families  were  not  uncommon,  and  many  young  women  brought 
much  needed  labor  to  their  father’s  shops  through  marriage.  Children 
was  another  issue  complicating  female  turners’  work.  When  I asked 
Nell  why  she  thought  other  women  did  not  start  turning  before  she  did, 
she  responded,  “Oh,  I don’t  know.  I guess  they  were  busy  having 
children,  keeping  house  for  their  husbands  and  things  like  that  and 
never  did  so.  . . I didn’t  have  children  so  I’ve  just  always  wanted  to 
make  pots”  (16  March  1992). 
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Dorothy  Auman  made  choices  different  from  those  of  Nell  Cole. 
After  the  war  and  her  brother’s  return,  she  went  to  college  and  earned 
a degree  in  art.  When  her  first  child  was  bom  in  1950,  her  husband 
moved  a wheel  up  to  the  house  so  she  could  continue  turning. 
Combining  pottery  and  motherhood,  she  worked  throughout  her  child’s 
early  life,  relying  on  family  and  neighbors  to  help  with  child  care. 

Dorothy  and  Nell,  dedicated  to  their  work  as  potters,  were  also 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  traditional  family  values  of  hard  work 
and  self-reliance.  Both  worked  with  other  members  of  their  families  to 
sustain  their  way  of  life  and  pride  in  their  craft.  They  were  engaged  in 
all  aspects  of  the  pottery  making  business,  mastering  many  skills 
demanded  by  the  process.  Advancing  technology  had  lessened  the 
physical  strength  required  by  providing  electricity  to  run  the  wheels 
and  machines  to  press,  filter,  and  wedge  the  clay.  New  oil-fueled  kilns 
were  designed  to  allow  stacking  of  the  smaller-sized  ware  and  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  new  glazes.  With  their  brothers  and  husbands,  Nell 
and  Dorothy  helped  implement  these  changes  and  moved  beyond  the 
realm  of  their  fathers’  and  grandfathers’  generation. 

The  emergence  of  women  in  pottery  making  as  turners  and  active 
partners  occurred  at  a time  when  a number  of  social  forces  intersected. 
The  interest  exhibited  by  Nell  and  Dorothy  in  taking  up  the  trade  of 
their  fathers  can  be  explained  largely  by  personal  choice;  however, 
social  changes  explain  why  they  did  not  meet  with  more  resistance  and 
why  they  successfully  gained  access  to  a previously  all-male  enter- 
prise. I have  already  alluded  to  technological  advances  that  forced 
potters  to  alter  their  forms.  These  advances  also  affected  potters’ 
techniques  by  making  time-  and  labor-saving  devices  more  accessible. 
Many  potters  had  difficulty  adapting  to  these  changes  and  decided  in 
the  first  few  decades  of  the  century  to  seek  other  work,  but,  as  Zug 
points  out, 

a surprising  number  remained  at  their  wheels,  and  with  perseverance, 
ingenuity  and  attentiveness  to  changing  tastes,  they  managed  to  survive 
by  creating  a whole  new  range  of  elaborately  formed,  brightly  colored 
art,  tourist  and  domestic  wares.  (389) 

Potters  sought  new  customers  and  new  means  to  market  their  wares. 

Ideas  and  attitudes  derived  from  the  tum-of-the-century  Arts  and 
Crafts  Movement  were  disseminated  through  the  Piedmont  by  outsid- 
ers who  began  to  take  an  interest  in  pottery  and  by  insiders  who 
participated  in  regional  and  national  expositions  at  which  crafts  were 
displayed.  Technology  provided  the  means  for  both  the  spread  of 
information  and  quicker  and  wider  travel.  These  advances  were  not  lost 
on  the  potters  in  the  Piedmont.  In  an  article  summarizing  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  marketplace  on  folk  artists,  Rosemary  Joyce  notes  that 
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Figure  3.  Assorted  jars  and  containers  in  the  J.B.  Cole  Pottery 
shop  in  Seagrove.  March  1992.  Photograph  by  Barbara  Lau. 

“The  increased  mobility  of  our  society,  along  with  the  nostalgic  appeal 
of  traditional  art  objects,  has  placed  agents  of  change  either  literally  or 
figuratively  at  the  artist’s  door”  (239).  Pottery  became  a modem 
commodity  in  the  twentieth  century,  first  primarily  wholesaled  to 
department  stores,  garden  centers,  and  gift  shops  and  later  retailed 
directly  to  the  tourist  at  the  shop  or  showroom. 

Many  people  mourned  the  decline  of  the  old-style,  utilitarian,  salt- 
glazed,  wood-fired  pottery,  but  these  forms  and  techniques  were  no 
longer  viable  in  a modem  market  economy.  This  kind  of  decline, 
however,  does  not  always  result  in  the  extinction  of  a cultural  commu- 
nity. Erik  Cohen  observes: 

One  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  commoditization  often  hits  a culture  not 
when  it  is  flourishing,  but  when  it  is  actually  in  decline,  owing  to  the 
impingement  of  outside  forces  preceding  tourism.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  emergence  of  a tourist  market  frequently  facilitates  the 
presentation  of  a cultural  tradition  which  would  otherwise  perish.  (382) 

Between  1920  and  1940,  many  potters  moved  their  shops  closer  to 
the  main  roads  which  carried  tourists  from  the  Northeast  to  Florida. 
Later  potters  opened  showrooms  to  display  their  wares.  During  this 
same  time,  great  experimentation  with  chemical  glazes  ordered  from 
northern  supply  houses  produced  colors  never  before  associated  with 
North  Carolina  pottery.  J.B.  Cole,  Nell’s  father,  published  a catalog  in 
1932  advertising  524  different  pottery  forms  ranging  from  tiny  pitchers 
and  candlesticks  to  massive  urns  several  feet  in  height,  all  of  which 
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could  be  purchased  in  a dozen  colors  (Zug  390).  In  1947,  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Quarterly , a magazine  published  by  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  devoted  an  entire  issue  to  the 
various  ceramics  industries  in  the  state  and  their  outstanding  growth 
potential.  In  the  section  devoted  to  art  pottery,  author  M.R.  Dunnagan 
not  only  praised  the  technological  changes  and  increased  artistry  of 
pottery,  he  also  recognized  that  potters  were  “bringing  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  wheel”  (55),  indicating  that  changes  in  potters 
attitudes  about  women’s  work  may  have  accompanied  the  mood  of 
openness  and  innovation  on  other  fronts. 

People  from  outside  the  area  were  important  catalysts  for  many  of 
these  changes.  Jacques  and  Juliana  Busbee  of  Raleigh  opened  Jugtown 
Pottery  in  the  early  1920s  in  Moore  County  and  did  much  to  bring  the 
eastern  Piedmont  pottery  tradition  to  the  attention  of  a wider  public. 
They  also  introduced  Piedmont  potters  to  many  new  forms  and  glazing 
techniques. 

In  their  recollections,  Dorothy  and  Nell  also  highlight  the  influ- 
ences they  witnessed  by  people  from  the  nearby  Pinehurst  resort. 
Founded  in  1 896,  Pinehurst  was  a health  and  recreation  resort,  a winter 
haven  from  the  cold  for  many  rich  Northeastemers.  Influenced  by  the 
ideals  and  values  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,  which  glorified  the 
handmade,  the  “authentic,”  and  the  pre-industrial,  these  tourists,  in 
Dorothy’s  words,  “created  a market  for  what  was  really  a home 
industry”  (7  March  1983).  A tourist  account  of  a visit  to  the  North 
Carolina  potteries  by  Garet  Garrett  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  reflects  some  of  the  other  attitudes  which  this  wealthy  elite  may 
have  brought  to  its  dealings  with  the  potters: 

The  hand-wrought  object  may  be,  in  fact,  more  aesthetic,  more  pleasing 
to  cultivated  perception,  than  the  machine-made  thing;  yet  even  if  these 
people  had  that  feeling  for  it,  that  perception  of  it,  still  they  could  not 
afford  to  keep  it  for  their  own  enjoyment.  They  would  have  to  sell  it.  (7) 

Despite  these  patronizing  views,  potters  found  the  vacationers  from 
Pinehurst  to  be  an  avid,  deep-pocketed  group  of  consumers.  In  a brief 
history  of  the  Seagrove  area,  Dorothy  and  Walter  Auman  describe  one 
of  the  ways  the  clients  at  Pinehurst  influenced  the  potters: 

Having  no  need  for  the  traditional  chums  and  crocks  they  began  asking 
for  the  sophisticated  designs.  With  sketches  and  photographs  to  be 
copied,  they  persuaded  potters  to  supply  their  wants  at  the  same  time 
buying  the  “toy  stuff’  as  the  potters  called  the  hand  formed  animals, 
tiles  and  small  pots.  ( Seagrove  Area  52) 

Nell  and  Dorothy  both  recall  these  kinds  of  interactions  well  into  the 
1930s. 
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Figure  4.  Ware  after  firing  in  the  gas-powered  kiln  at  J.B.  Cole 
Pottery.  Seagrove,  N.C.  March  1992.  Photograph  by  Barbara 
Lau. 
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Perhaps  these  tourist  customers  introduced  other  sophisticated  and 
worldly  ideas  to  the  pottery  community.  The  1920s  and  1930s  were  a 
time  in  which  women’s  roles  and  options  in  American  society  were 
radically  altered,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  these  ideas, 
through  conversation  and  demonstrated  behavior,  were  shared  in  the 
pottery  showrooms  in  Seagrove. 

New  ideas,  changing  attitudes,  and  technological  innovation  com- 
bined to  create  a dialogue  between  the  mral  North  Carolina  Piedmont 
pottery  community  and  the  larger  world.  Out  of  this  interchange  came 
new  forms  and  colors,  new  techniques,  aggressive  marketing  strate- 
gies, and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  participation  by 
women.  Potters’  daughters  grasped  these  opportunities  and  continued 
to  expand  them  to  include  ownership  and  management  of  the  family 
businesses.  Until  the  tragic  death  in  1991  of  Dorothy  Cole  Auman  in 
an  automobile  accident,  all  four  of  the  remaining  potteries  associated 
with  Cole  family  members  were  owned  and  managed  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  by  women. 

A great  part  of  the  success  of  the  Cole  family  potteries,  however, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a balance  between  old  ways 
and  the  modem  industrial  world.  The  desire  to  continue  to  make  pottery 
stems  not  only  from  personal,  artistic  interest,  but  also  reflects  a 
determination  to  support  what  has  been  a successful  way  of  life  for 
generations.  At  J.B.  Cole  Pottery,  the  shop  owned  by  Nell  and  founded 
by  her  father  in  1922,  workers  still  dig  all  of  their  earthenware  clay  from 
the  place  in  Smithfield  where  the  senior  Cole  dug  and  bring  it  back  to 
dry  under  the  old  family  shed  (Figure  5).  They  work  hard  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  form  and  technique  he  instilled  in  all  of  his  children. 
As  Nancy  Sweezy  observes,  “Many  of  the  shapes  and  glazes  used 
today  were  originally  developed  by  Jace  [J.B.  Cole]  and  have  been 
adapted  to  higher  temperatures  and  oil  burning”  (181).  Figures  2 
through  4 show  a sampling  of  these  forms  and  glazes.  The  tradition 
continues  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  using  time-honored 
practices  of  observation  and  informal  apprenticeship.  V irginia  Shelton, 
a niece  who  trained  in  Nell’s  shop,  now  operates  her  own  business 
down  the  road,  working  with  her  husband  and  children.  A grand-niece, 
Linda  Potts,  and  her  husband  worked  in  Nell’s  shop  until  fairly  recently 
but  now  run  their  own  operation  a few  miles  away. 

Today,  women  potters  are  in  a unique  position  to  combine  their 
creative  vision  with  their  role  as  consumer  and  utilizer  of  the  ware.  In 
a late  1 970s  study  of  the  relationship  between  gender  and  tourism,  V.I. 
Smith  suggested  that  “women  play  a very  significant  role  in  the 
decision-making  process,  and  largely  determine  at  least  the  details  of 
where  the  family  vacations,  and  how  and  when”  (53).  Magazines 
prominently  displayed  in  supermarket  check-out  lines  offer  advice 
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Figure  5.  Clay  is  still  stored  in  an  old  shed  at  the  J.B.  Cole  Pottery, 
run  by  seventh-generation  Cole  family  potter,  Nell  Cole  Graves. 
Seagrove,  N.C.  March  1992.  Photograph  by  Barbara  Lau. 

about  how  and  where  to  buy  “folk  art”  as  well  as  how  to  utilize  it  in 
home  decorating  schemes.  These  magazine  articles  are  obvious  evi- 
dence that  women  remain  the  primary  consumers  of  this  type  of 
product.  I am  not  suggesting  that  all  women  think  and  act  alike,  only 
that  female  socialization  and  experience  might  offer  women  potters 
insight  into  a primary  market  to  which  male  potters  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  privy.  These  insights  could,  then,  positively  influence  a 
potter’s  viability  in  this  modem,  competitive,  market-based  economy. 
Clearly,  more  research  is  needed  in  this  area  of  study.  Expanding  our 
knowledge  about  the  roles  women  played  in  the  historical  development 
of  pottery  making  and  examining  their  roles  in  contemporary  practice 
can  only  add  to  our  understanding  of  this  tenacious  and  vital  cultural 
tradition. 
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Making  Heritage: 

Bob  O'Deere  and  Town  Fork  Produce 


By  Tess  Lloyd 


The  foothills  town  of  Walnut  Cove  (pop.  1,089)  offers  testimony  to 
the  changes  in  upland  Piedmont  culture  and  the  difficulties  faced  by 
locally  owned  small-town  businesses.  As  late  as  the  mid-1960s, 
Walnut  Cove’s  business  district,  a single  short  street  of  one-story  brick 
buildings,  sported  (among  other  things)  a mill,  a bank,  three  hardware 
stores,  two  auto  parts  stores,  several  clothing  stores,  a fabric  shop,  a 
small  grocery  store,  and  a movie  theater,  many  of  which  were  locally 
owned  and  reflected  Walnut  Cove’s  role  as  a market  town  in  Stokes 
County,  a rural  tobacco-farming  area.  By  the  mid-1980s,  however, 
many  of  these  stores  had  closed  as  shopping  shifted  to  malls,  discount 
stores,  and  supermarkets  in  Winston-Salem,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Walnut  Cove.  In  1986,  in  a dramatic  shift  away  from  patterns  of  local 
ownership,  a supermarket  chain,  Ingles,  opened  a large  store  in  W alnut 
Cove  itself,  followedby  Food  Lion  in  1 992;  in  roughly  the  same  period, 
two  chain  convenience  stores  opened  as  well.  Although  Walnut  Cove 
was  spared  the  drastic  physical  changes  of  King,  its  sister  town  in 
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southern  Stokes  County,  which,  closer  to  Winston-Salem  and  located 
on  an  interchange  for  US  52,  was  completely  engulfed  by  housing 
developments  and  commericial  “strips,”  the  economic  basis  of  the 
town  did  experience  great,  if  less  visibly  intrusive,  alteration.1 

Not  surprisingly,  one  of  Walnut  Cove’s  business  casualties  was  the 
local  grocery  store,  Shop  Rite,  which  closed  the  same  year  that  Ingles 
opened.  Yet  in  the  same  year  that  the  new  supermarket  was 
outcompeting  Shop  Rite,  Bob  O’Deere,  a local  entrepreneur,  opened 
a small  market.  Town  Fork  Produce,  which  has  thrived.  On  any  day, 
Town  Fork’s  parking  lot  will  be  filled  with  the  large  American  cars  and 
pickups  still  favored  by  local  people.  The  success  of  Mr.  O’Deere’s 
market  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition  from  national  chains  is  puzzling. 
Too  small  to  be  considered  a supermarket  but  with  too  diverse  an 
inventory  to  be  called  a fruit  stand,  the  store — with  its  modest  signs 
proclaiming  its  specialties  of  country  ham,  honey,  molasses,  fresh 
oysters,  and  produce — comes  closest  to  falling  under  the  category  of 
country  store.  With  a founding  date  of  1986,  though,  the  store  is  hardly 
a long-standing  community  tradition,  nor  does  it  serve  the  country- 
store  function  of  providing  a gathering  place  for  a discrete  local 
community.  What  is  it  about  the  store,  then,  that  has  caused  it  to 
become  such  a vital  part  of  the  community?  Bob  O’Deere  is  neither  a 
native  of  Walnut  Cove  nor  a member  of  a family  with  a background  in 
grocery  store  ownership.  He  moved  to  the  area  in  1969  from  another 
small  North  Carolina  town,  Marion,  and  went  to  work  for  the  Walnut 
Cove  branch  of  Northwestern  Bank,  which  had  recently  taken  over  the 
locally  owned  bank.  After  working  fora  number  of  years  at  Northwest- 
ern, O’Deere  was  forced  to  resign  when  auditors  discovered  he  had 
been  making  what  the  home  office  considered  unsecured  loans. 
O’Deere’s  misfortune  was  in  general  viewed  sympathetically  by 
members  of  the  community,  many  of  whom  had  received  and  repaid 
loans  from  him.  O’Deere  then  entered  into  a series  of  short-term  jobs, 
which  included  running  a convenience  store  and  managing  Moore’s 
Springs  Restaurant,  near  Stokes  County’s  Hanging  Rock  State  Park. 

In  July  1986,  O’Deere  rented  a building  on  the  edge  of  town  and 
opened  a produce  stand.  Even  for  Walnut  Cove,  the  building  was 
unpromising,  both  in  location  (for  all  practical  purposes,  it  lacked 
parking  facilities)  and  size.  Fortunately  for  O’Deere,  when  the  lease 
was  up  in  January  1987,  the  landlord  didn’t  want  to  renew  it,  and 
O’Deere  moved  his  business  into  a building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  The  new  building  was  much  larger  and  had  parking.  In  1988,  that 
building  burned,  but  on  its  site  O’Deere  built  the  long,  plain  one-story 
brick  building  that  now  houses  his  store. 

From  produce  and  hoop  cheese,  the  store  quickly  expanded  to 
oysters.  Although  the  choice  of  oysters  may  seem  peculiar  in  a 
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community  located  over  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  the  custom 
of  hauling  in  fresh  oysters  and  selling  them  out  of  the  back  of  a truck 
has  long  been  practiced  in  the  northwestern  Piedmont.  Similarly,  hoop 
cheese,  a mild,  locally-produced  cheddar,  is  another  regional  favorite, 
one  traditionally  associated  with  country  stores,  where  a hoop  of  the 
cheese  sits  out  on  the  counter  and  is  sliced  into  whatever  size  the 
customer  orders. 

As  the  store  continued  to  grow,  the  orientation  of  the  inventory 
became,  if  anything,  more  radically  local.  Today,  along  with  produce 
and  oysters,  the  feature  item  of  the  store  is  country  ham,  processed  by 
a family-owned  operation  in  West  Jefferson,  N.C.  Whole  hams  hang 
from  a floor-to-ceiling  wooden  rack,  and  other  pork  products  like  side 
meat,  hog  jowl,  slab  bacon,  sausage,  and  cracklings  fill  a long  cooler. 
Mr.  O’Deere  points  out  that  the  sausage,  like  the  hams,  comes  from  a 
small  family-owned  business  (Nifongs  of  Lexington,  N.C.).  Staples  at 
Town  Fork  Produce  include  flour,  lard,  candies,  cookies,  and  peanuts; 
what  is  remarkable  about  all  of  these  is  the  pronounced  avoidance  of 
well-known  brands  in  favor  of  little-known  local  or  regional  compa- 
nies— for  example,  Carolina’s  Best,  House-Autrey,  and  Red  Band 
flour  (the  two  former  milled  in  North  Carolina,  the  latter  a popular 
regional  brand);  cookies  and  candies  from  Piedmont  Candy  Company 
(Lexington,  N.C.),  Helen’s  Candy  Company  (Bristol, Va.),  and  Jack’s 
(Charlotte).  One  exception  to  this  regional  orientation  is  the  selection 
of  honey  and  jellies,  which  are  important  to  the  store’s  reputation. 
These,  however,  are  produced  by  the  Amish  in  Pennsylvania  and  thus 
also  fall  outside  the  main  national  networks  of  food  distribution.  Mr. 
O’Deere  sells  them  under  his  own  label.  Town  Fork  Produce. 

Whenever  possible,  Mr.  O’Deere  buys  from  farmers  in  the  Walnut 
Cove  area.  This  practice  is  especially  true  for  seasonal  products  like 
vegetable  and  flower  garden  plants,  which  the  store  sells  in  the  spring, 
and  pumpkins,  a regular  fall  feature.  The  store  also  carries  eggs  from 
a Walnut  Cove  farm.  So  interested  is  Mr.  O’Deere  in  encouraging  local 
production  that  this  year  he  is  trading  one  farmer  pumpkin  seeds  for  the 
chance  to  sell  his  jack-o-lantem  pumpkins  this  fall,  a practice  that  I find 
reminiscent  of  Mr.  O’Deere’s  emphasis  in  banking  on  small  loans  to 
local  people. 

O’Deere  doesn’t  always  find  it  possible  to  buy  locally,  not  even  in 
a county  with  a strong  agricultural  heritage.  Stokes  County  farmers 
have  traditionally  favored  tobacco  to  other  crops,  and  as  tobacco 
allotments  have  shifted  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where 
mechanized  farming  makes  larger,  more  profitable  farms  possible, 
former  farm  families  have  taken  jobs  off  the  farm  rather  than  switch  to 
other  crops  like  vegetables  (actually,  the  high  costs  of  land  and 
equipment  make  all  forms  of  farming  prohibitively  expensive  for 
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young  Stokes  County  residents).  In  the  winter,  Mr.  O’Deere  gets  his 
produce  from  W.  R.  Vernon,  a distributor  in  Winston-Salem;  in  the 
summer,  he  drives  twice  a week  to  a farmers’  market  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
Whichever  outlet  he  visits,  O’Deere  picks  out  all  his  produce  himself. 

This  care  in  choosing  the  produce,  along  with  the  almost  complete 
reliance  on  Carolina  produce  during  the  summer  months,  results  in  an 
impressive  produce  display.  In  fact,  when  I questioned  customers  at 
Town  Fork  Produce  as  to  why  they  liked  to  shop  there,  they  frequently 
mentioned  the  quality  of  the  produce.  Two  other  things  that  customers 
often  cited  were  the  low  prices  and  the  selection  of  items.  When  I did 
a comparison  on  24  April  1993  between  Town  Fork  and  the  Walnut 
Cove  supermarkets,  Ingles  and  Food  Lion,  though,  I found  a slightly 
different  picture  from  the  one  that  had  been  described  to  me.  The 
produce  I compared  for  prices  and  visual  quality  was  broccoli,  white 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  turnip  greens.  While  Ingles  was  consistently 
higher  than  Town  Fork,  Food  Lion  was,  surprisingly,  just  as  consis- 
tently lower.  In  both  supermarkets,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  gener- 
ally of  good  quality  and  were  attractively  displayed  in  spacious 
produce  sections.  The  one  exception  to  this  was  the  tomatoes,  which  in 
both  supermarkets  were  high  priced  and  obviously  not  vine-ripened- 
unlike  Town  Fork  tomatoes.  I also  noted  the  supermarket  availability 
of  four  Town  Fork  specialties,  country  ham,  side  meat,  sausage,  and 
dried  beans.  Again,  Ingles  and  Food  Lion  had  nearly  as  large  a stock 
of  all  four  as  Town  Fork  did.  In  other  words,  one  possible  reason  for 
Town  Fork’s  success  in  the  community  proved  illusory. 

There  were,  however,  important  differences  between  the  super- 
markets and  Town  Fork,  even  though  they  might  not  have  been  the  ones 
that  customers  first  cited.  For  example,  the  supermarkets’  presentation 
of  certain  items  was  different  from  Town  Fork’s.  Whereas  Ingles  and 
Food  Lion  incorporate  their  pre-sliced  ham  products  into  the  meat 
section,  Town  Fork  highlights  its  hams  by  prominently  displaying 
whole  hams  and  slicing  them  specially  for  the  customer.  Similarly, 
Town  Fork  sells  dried  beans  in  bulk,  as  opposed  to  the  plastic 
packaging  of  Ingles  and  Food  Lion  (Ingles  did  have  one  tray  of  loose 
pintos);  Town  Fork’s  varieties  include  beans  less  commonly  found  in 
grocery  stores,  like  October  beans  and  yellow-eyed  beans.  In  addition, 
ham  and  sausage  brand  names  at  Ingles  and  Food  Lion  include  Jesse 
Jones,  Gunnoe’s,  Stadler’s,  and  Gwaltney;  while  these  may  not  be 
household  names  across  the  nation,  in  the  upper  South  they  are  standard 

supermarket  fare. 

An  equally  prominent  difference  between  Town  Fork  and  a super- 
market (and  one  that  a customer  doesn’t  have  to  look  on  the  back  of  a 
package  to  find)  is  the  presence  of  Mr.  O’Deere,  his  daughter  Suzanne 
O’Deere  Caldwell,  who  is  his  partner  in  the  business,  and  the  numerous 
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family  members  who  work  in  the  store.  Mr.  O’Deere  begins  his  day  at 
3:30  a.m.,  when  he  drives  into  Winston-Salem  to  visit  his  suppliers,  and 
from  what  I have  observed,  he  is  around  the  store  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  day — filling  in  at  the  cash  register,  supervising  the  stacking  of 
produce,  and  most  of  all  talking  to  the  customers.  In  appearance,  Mr. 
O’Deere  can’t  be  distinguished  from  a customer;  like  many  local  men, 
he  dresses  in  work  pants,  plaid  shirt,  and  bill  cap.  He  seems  to  have  a 
special  rapport  with  the  men  who  come  into  the  store,  although  I have 
also  seen  him  engaged  in  lengthy  conversations  with  women  shoppers. 

Suzanne,  too,  is  a nearly  constant  presence.  From  the  opening  of 
the  store  (a  year  before  her  graduation  from  South  Stokes  High  School), 
Suzanne  has  worked  with  her  father.  In  fact,  both  Mr.  O’Deere  and 
others  with  whom  I talked  about  the  store  give  Suzanne  a major  share 
of  the  credit  for  its  success.  Like  her  father,  Suzanne  has  a friendly, 
conversational  relationship  with  customers.  When  Mr.  O’Deere  retires 
(which  he  has  begun  to  talk  about  doing),  Suzanne  plans  to  take  over 
the  store.  It  is  the  only  job  she  has  ever  had. 

Suzanne  and  Bob’s  approach  to  their  customers,  who  Suzanne  says 
are  like  family,  is  paralleled  by  the  non-self  service  aspects  of  the  ham 
line.  Although  a customer  could  go  into  Town  Fork  Produce,  pick  up 
some  vacuum-packed  country  ham  slices,  and  never  have  any  contact 
with  store  personnel  except  at  the  cash  register,  in  actual  practice  many 
customers  prefer  to  wait  the  extra  time  to  have  their  ham  sliced  for  them 
on  the  spot,  talking  to  Suzanne  or  to  one  another  while  they  wait.  This 
shopping  pattern  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  contemporary  supermar- 
ket. One  of  the  supermarket’s  primary  characteristics  is  self-service,  an 
approach  pioneered  in  the  South  (Clarence  Saunders’  Memphis  Piggly 
Wiggly  in  1916)  and  incorporated  with  a large-store  format  on  Long 
Island,  New  York  (Michael  Cullen’s  Ring  Kullen,  1930)  (Greer  151). 

While  the  self-service  format  did  result  in  lower  overhead  and  thus 
lower  prices  for  shoppers,  it  eroded  the  relationship  between  store 
owner  and  customer.  In  the  Walnut  Cove  area,  however,  many  people 
do  know  one  another.  Although  the  town’s  attitude  toward  newcomers 
has  become  more  open  and  accepting  since  1960,  the  proportion  of 
residents  with  several  generations  of  family  in  the  area  to  those  who  are 
recent  arrivals  is  high.  As  Mr.  O’Deere  observes,  90%  of  Town  Fork’s 
customers  come  from  the  Walnut  Cove  area  (within  a five-mile  radius 
of  town,  according  to  the  survey  I conducted).  In  such  a situation,  a 
personalized  approach  on  the  part  of  a merchant  is  clearly  appreciated. 
Many  of  the  customers  with  whom  I spoke  gave  the  friendliness  of  the 
people  as  a main  reason  they  shop  at  Town  Fork. 

Simply  noting  that  small-town  people  appreciate  personalized 
service  is  stating  the  obvious.  But  personalized  service  didn’t  prevent 
many  of  Walnut  Cove’s  other  locally  owned  stores  from  losing 
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customers  to  the  bigger  stores  with  wider  inventories  in  Winston- 
Salem.  A more  important  question,  then,  is  why  customers  should 
become  so  enthusiastic  about  Town  Fork  Produce  that  they  assign  it 
positive  features  that  it  doesn’t  necessarily  have  (lower  prices)  or  that 
it  shares  with  two  nearby  supermarkets  (good  produce,  country  ham). 
A consideration  of  Stokes  County’s  rapid  socioeconomic  changes, 
dietary  shifts,  and  the  traditional  value  of  food  may  begin  to  answer  to 
this  question. 

Between  1960  and  1990,  although  Walnut  Cove’s  population 
dropped  from  1,288  to  1,089,  Stokes  County’s  population  grew  from 
22,3 14  to  37,200.  Conversely,  while  on  the  1960  census  3,289  Stokes 
County  residents  listed  their  occupation  as  farmer  (56. 1%  of  the  entire 
population  lived  on  farms),  in  1990  only  637  listed  themselves  as 
farmers.  Education  levels,  too,  were  changing.  In  1970,  the  median 
years  of  school  completed  by  Stokes  County  adults  was  9. 1 years.  By 
1990,  that  figure  had  risen  to  1 1.4  years.2  Less  quantifiable  changes  are 
national  attitudes  toward  the  South  and  the  South’s  perception  of  itself 
and  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  post-Civil  Rights 
era — that  is,  the  fuller  incorporation  of  the  South  into  the  national 
scene,  or  what  Thomas  Carter  refers  to  as  the  increasing  social 
acceptability  of  the  South  on  the  national  level  (81-82). 

Changes  in  social  or  economic  status  will  often  result  in  changes 
in  the  eating  habits  of  ethnic  (in  this  case,  regional)  groups,  as  Susan 
Kalcik  observes  in  her  1984  study.  Among  the  factors  that  Kalcik 
identifies  as  responsible  for  changes  to  ethnic  cuisine  are  status, 
increased  educational  level  of  the  cook,  and  convenience  (40).  Another 
national  trend  responsible  for  changes  in  the  Southern  diet  seems  to  be, 
as  Judy  Perkin  and  Stephanie  F.  McCann  suggest,  health  concerns 
centering  on  dietary  fat,  particularly  as  outlined  in  the  government’s 
1977  and  1980  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  (248).  All  of  these 
factors  are  applicable  to  this  study  of  Town  Fork  Produce.  Dietary 
status  in  America  is  currently,  I would  argue,  conveyed  by  one’s 
willingness  to  experiment  with  new  cuisines.  The  increased  literacy 
level  in  Stokes  County  made  it  possible  for  cooks  to  gain  access  to  the 
recipes  for  these  new  cuisines.  In  other  words,  as  elements  of  Southern 
culture  became  socially  acceptable  on  the  national  level,  Southerners, 
similar  to  other  low-status  groups  like  immigrants,  started  eating  above 
their  “raising,”  and,  status  aside,  had  no  more  desire  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  regions  to  spend  too  much  time  in  the  kitchen  or 
to  court  heart  attacks  and  strokes.  As  a result,  traditional,  high  fat  or  low 
status  “Southern”  foods  like  country  ham,  vegetables  liberally  sea- 
soned with  grease,  and  pinto  beans  appear  on  Stokes  County  tables  with 
less  frequency;  Stokes  County  residents  eat  out  more;  and  shoppers  can 
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buy  tofu,  bean  sprouts,  and  gourmet  bottled  pasta  sauces  even  in  the 
Walnut  Cove  Ingles. 

Despite  the  increasing  uniformity  of  the  national  diet  and  the  low 
status  often  accorded  to  certain  ethnic  dishes,  food  remains,  as  Kalcik 
points  out,  “a  significant  way  of  celebrating  group  identity”  (38). 
Especially  in  an  area  like  Stokes  County,  where  a deeply  held  rural 
identity  has  taken  such  a recent  beating,  holding  onto  traditional  foods 
can  provide  stability  and  comfort,  even  while  foodways  in  general  are 
shifting  away  from  regionalism.  Thus,  although  Stokes  County  cooks 
do  experiment  with  various  cuisines,  the  recipes  of  the  county  Julia 
Child,  “Mother  Shorehill,”  who  publishes  a food  column  in  the 
county’s  weekly  newspaper,  tend  toward  Campbell’s  condensed  soup 
versions  of  meat  and  vegetable  dishes.  Similarly,  the  only  two  full- 
fledged  restaurants  in  the  county  outside  of  King  (Hillbilly  Hideaway 
in  Walnut  Cove  and  Moore’s  Springs  in  Danbury)  both  feature  South- 
ern or  country  cooking. 

Demographic  changes,  coupled  with  the  resulting  desire  to  main- 
tain local  identity,  opened  up  a space  in  Stokes  County  for  a store  like 
Town  Fork  Produce.  At  Town  Fork,  residents  can  reaffirm  their  ethnic 
identification  by  buying  traditional  food — particularly  those  with  the 
high  iconic  value  of  the  upland  Piedmont  trivium,  country  ham,  fresh 
tomatoes,  and  trucked-in  oysters — in  a place  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded almost  solely  by  traditional  foods  and  waited  on  by  local 
people  who  are  just  like  the  shoppers.  The  combination,  I would  stress, 
is  key  to  the  symbolic  value  of  Town  Fork  Produce.  Afterall,  Ingles  and 
Food  Lion  do  sell  country  ham  and  oysters,  but  they  also  oblige 
shoppers  to  walk  down  impersonal  rows  of  prepackaged,  name-brand 
foods,  and  for  much  of  the  year,  the  supermarkets’  stock  of  the  third 
member  of  the  Piedmont  trivium,  the  fresh  tomato,  is  high-priced, 
yellow,  and  rubbery — something  one  would  never  see  in  a Town  Fork 
tomato.  Again,  a local  grocery  store  like  Shop  Rite  was  staffed  by  local 
people.  Shop  Rite,  however,  was  both  a chain  store  and  a supermarket 
(even  though  a very  small  chain  and  supermarket).  O’Deere,  con- 
versely, refuses  either  to  open  other  stores  himself  or  to  sell  out  to  a big, 
out-of-town  investor. 

Another  related  factor  that  may  be  responsible  for  the  success  of 
Town  Fork  Produce  is  the  decline  of  home  gardening  in  the  Piedmont 
with  the  shift  from  a farming  to  an  industrial  and  service  economy. 
W ith  their  tractors,  Stokes  County  farm  families  used  to  lay  out  gardens 
the  size  of  small  truck  farms.  Summer  harvests  were  bounteous — 
exhaustingly  so  at  times.  While  the  cook’s  adoption  of  frozen  and 
canned  vegetables  diminished,  the  need  for  fresh  vegetables  and 
certain  items  with  more  fleeting  taste  (tomatoes,  com)  or  seasonal 
association  (watermelon)  maintained  their  appeal.  Although  Jess  Booth, 
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an  entrepeneural  jack-of-all-trades,  ran  a small  produce  stand  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  1970s  on  the  road  to  Hanging  Rock 
State  Park,  there  was,  in  general,  a lack  of  good  vegetables  and  fruit 
except  for  home-grown.  Thus,  the  emphasis  on  produce  at  Town  Fork 
fills  a practical  need  and  is  suggestive  of  the  traditional  Stokes  County 
value  of  the  home  garden. 

The  tradition/community  orientation  of  Town  Fork  Produce  is 
confirmed  by  a profile  of  its  customers.  As  mentioned  previously, 
about  90%  of  them  come  from  the  greater  Walnut  Cove  area.  Since 
O’Deere  doesn’t  advertise  beyond  a monthly  ad  in  the  county  weekly, 
word  of  mouth  or  just  driving  by  are  the  ways  customers  discover  the 
store.  Mr.  O’Deere  observes  that  often  several  generations  of  a family 
will  shop  at  the  store,  an  idea  that  my  survey  confirmed.  In  general, 
though,  most  of  the  customers  are  older  people,  over  50;  again,  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  store’s  orientation  toward  old  community  ways. 

Two  other  examples  of  Town  Fork’s  appeal  to  local  community  are 
its  policy  on  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Although  the  convenience  stores  in 
Walnut  Cove  (and  one  of  the  town’s  two  older  bread-and-milk  stores, 
Bullins)  do  a substantial  business  in  beer  sales,  Mr.  O’Deere  refuses  to 
carry  alcohol.  When  I asked  him  why,  he  cited  the  moral/religious  code 
of  both  his  customers  and  himself.  Indeed,  Stokes  County  is  conserva- 
tive in  its  attitude  toward  alcohol;  it  remained  a dry  county  until  the 
early  1970s.  Town  Fork  stocks  tobacco  products,  conversely,  in 
abundance.  Stokes  County,  after  all,  does  have  a strong  background  as 
a tobacco-producing  county.  Furthermore,  in  a gesture  that  combines 
regional  loyalty  and  a good  understanding  of  the  customers.  Town  Fork 
overwhelmingly  favors  the  tobacco  products  of  Winston-Salem’s  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  where  many  Stokes  County  people  work. 

In  short,  Town  Fork  Produce  shares  the  values  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.  Unlike  the  nearby  Southern  cooking  restaurant 
Hillbilly  Hideaway,  which  almost  parodies  itself  with  its  outdoor 
decorations  of  large,  painted  plywood  cutouts  of  “hillbillies,”  there  is 
no  sense  of  deliberate  country  stereotype  about  Town  Fork.  (Southern- 
ers have,  of  course,  so  thoroughly  appropriated  potentially  derogatory 
stereotypes  that  one  could,  I suppose,  argue  that  self-parody  has 
become  a full-fledged  community  trait,  one  which,  in  this  instance, 
Town  Fork  does  not  share.)  Nor  do  Mr.  O’Deere  and  Suzanne  have  a 
folk  revivalist  spirit  about  their  work  (as  opposed,  for  example,  to  some 
of  the  country  stores  one  sees  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway).  In  fact, 
Mr.  O’Deere  has  a canniness  for  wholesaling  (not  to  mention  a firm 
belief  in  capitalism)  that  almost  seems  counter  to  Town  Fork’s  country 
store  inventory.  He  supplies  produce  to  the  Stokes  County  schools  and 
hospital.  Guardian  Care  nursing  home  in  Walnut  Cove,  and  90%  of  the 
small  stores  between  Walnut  Cove  and  Danbury.  In  Stokes  County, 
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though,  a local  merchant’s  capitalistic  shrewdness,  when  combined 
with  honesty  and  hard  work,  is  highly  valued. 

One  tradition-building  factor  that  Town  Fork  obviously  lacks  is  a 
long  history.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  a community 
store  like  W.  G.  White’s  on  Cherry  Street  in  Winston-Salem.  I mention 
W.  G.  White’s  because  Mr.  O’Deere  states  that  he  deliberately  mod- 
eled his  store  on  it,  and  it  is  the  wholesale  distributor  from  which  he  gets 
most  of  his  supplies  except  for  produce  and  fish.  W.  G.  White’s,  which 
is  family-owned  and  operated,  has  been  in  business  since  1923,  and  it 
looks  it  (especially  the  floor  of  dark,  oiled  diagonal  boards,  4"  wide  and 
covered  with  sawdust).  Perhaps  one  reason  that  Walnut  Cove  never 
maintained  a full-fledged  market  has  something  to  do  with  its  size  and 
location.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a small  town  in  a rural  area  in  which  many 
people  until  recently  raised  much  of  their  own  food  (including  produce 
and  ham),  Walnut  Cove,  unlike  Winston-Salem,  could  not  supply  a 
large-enough  shopping  base  for  a city  market.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
town,  Walnut  Cove  was  just  a little  too  big  for  one  country  store  to 
supply  all  its  needs,  even  though  there  are  a number  of  old  country 
stores  outside  of  town  in  the  county  and  the  two  little  bread-and-milk 
stores  of  long  standing  within  the  town  limits  (Bullins  and  Pal  Neal’s). 
Only  now,  as  Stokes  County  demographics  change,  does  the  need  arise 
in  Walnut  Cove  for  a store  like  Town  Fork. 

What  Town  Fork  Produce  gives  to  the  community,  the  community 
gives  back  to  Bob  and  Suzanne.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  I’m 
exaggerating  (but  I’m  not),  I haven’t  spoken  to  a single  person  who 
failed  to  have  very  positive  things  to  say  about  the  store  and  its  owners. 
“I’ll  give  you  all  the  time  in  the  world  for  this  store,”  one  customer  told 
me  when  I asked  her  if  she  would  participate  in  my  survey.  When 
speaking  of  Suzanne,  Bryce  Wood,  who  works  at  W.  G.  White’s,  was 
among  the  many  people  (including  her  father)  who  attributed  much  of 
the  store’s  success  to  her  rapport  with  customers.  Bart  Hazelwood,  a 
college-age  employee  of  Town  Fork  Produce,  summed  up  the 
community’s  response  to  Mr.  O’Deere:  “I  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
that  man.” 

For  Bob  O’Deere,  Town  Fork  Produce  has  been  a means  of 
reestablishing  himself  in  the  community.  For  his  family,  it  serves  as  a 
bridge  between  the  generations  and  an  avenue  into  the  future.  And  for 
the  customers — who,  according  to  Bob  and  Suzanne,  really  make 
Town  Fork  what  it  is — the  store’s  inventory  and  its  homey,  personal- 
ized service  provide  a validation  of  ethnic  foodways  and  a sense  of 
local  affiliation  that  help  to  mitigate  against  the  displacing  effects  of 
rapid  changes  in  Southern  culture. 
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NOTES 


‘Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  information  for  this  paper  either  was 
gathered  from  a series  of  interviews  conducted  during  the  month  of 
April  1993  in  Stokes  County  with  Bob  O’Deere,  his  daughter  Suzanne 
O’Deere  Caldwell,  and  customers  and  employees  of  Town  Fork  Pro- 
duce and  W.  G.  White’s,  or  comes  from  my  personal  knowledge  of 
Stokes  County,  where  I was  raised. 

2My  statistics  were  compiled  from  these  sources:  US  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  1960  and  1990;  Statis- 
tical Abstracts  of  North  Carolina  Counties,  1991:  D-28. 
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Industry  Meets  Agriculture: 

The  Emergence  of  the  Farmer/Peddler 
in  the  Carolina  Piedmont 

By  George  Rhyne  Hovis 


Agriculture  reigned  as  the  primary  industry  in  most  regions  of  the 
South  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  Only  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  did  manufacturing  begin  to  make  its  presence  felt  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  even  then  it  was  predominantly  limited  to  the 
Piedmont.  This  rise  of  manufacturing  was  met  with  mixed  feelings 
throughout  the  South.  Among  its  detractors  was  John  Crowe  Ransom 
of  the  Nashville  Agrarians,  who  wrote,  “Opposed  to  the  industrial 
society  is  the  agrarian.  . . . An  agrarian  regime  will  be  secured  readily 
enough  where  the  superfluous  industries  are  not  allowed  to  rise  against 
it”  (482). 

While  many  of  the  Agrarians’  concerns  about  Southern  industrial- 
ization were  justified,  they  failed  to  recognize  the  positive  effects  of 
industrialization  in  rural  areas.  The  emergence  of  the  textile  industry 
in  the  Carolina  Piedmont  enjoyed  a synergistic  relationship  with  the 
existing  agricultural  community.  Textile  mills  brought  cash  into  rural 

Stanley  native  George  Hovis  is  working  on  an  M.A.  in  the  Curriculum  in 
Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  study  was  adapted from 
a term  paper  he  wrote for  an  introduction  to folklore  taught  by  Charles  Zug 
III. 
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areas,  and  through  peddling  of  farm  products  and  other  related  com- 
mercial activities,  farmers  had  access  to  this  cash  and  were  thereby  able 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living. 

One  Piedmont  farmer  who  benefited  from  his  proximity  to  the 
growing  textile  industry  was  my  maternal  grandfather,  Paul  E.  Rhyne. 
Bom  in  1906  on  a farm  in  Lincoln  County,  at  the  age  of  six  he  relocated 
with  his  family  to  northern  Gaston  County.  His  father,  Oscar  Rhyne, 
acquired  a loan  and  for  $6500  purchased  a ninety-acre  farm  along  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Catawba  River.  Initially  the  Rhyne  family  made  the 
mortgage  payments  and  survived  by  raising  and  selling  cash  crops, 
predominantly  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton.  However,  cash  crops 
were  subject  to  fluctuating  market  prices,  and  the  Rhynes  soon  discov- 
ered they  could  increase  the  family  income  by  peddling  farm  products 
to  the  textile  mill  communities  in  nearby  Gastonia. 

Textile  mills  first  arose  in  the  Carolina  Piedmont  because  they 
were  powered  by  the  swift  currents  of  the  rivers  in  that  region,  while 
the  land  was  not  so  hilly  that  it  hindered  transportation.  In  1 8 3 0 a steam- 
powered  mill,  the  Mount  Hecla  Mills,  was  built  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina  (Hobbs  133-134).  Two  decades  later  the  Southern  Railroad 
began  to  supply  coal  to  the  Piedmont  for  steam  production  and 
subsequently  for  steam-powered  electric  plants  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. In  1896  the  Southern  Power  Company  built  a hydroelectric  station 
at  Portman  Shoals  which  supplied  electricity  to  a textile  mill  in 
Anderson,  South  Carolina  (Maynor  1 1).  This  first  hydroelectric  project 
was  followed  by  a series  of  dams  and  hydroelectric  stations  across  the 
Carolina  Piedmont  designed  to  harness  the  “white  coal”  of  the  region’s 
rivers  (Maynor  16).  The  emergence  of  electricity  in  the  Piedmont 
effectively  anchored  the  textile  industry  in  that  region. 

Industry  made  many  changes  in  the  lives  of  Piedmont  farmers. 
Many  tenant  farmers  found  it  more  profitable  to  leave  the  land  and  seek 
work  in  factories.  Maps  in  Samuel  Hobbs’s  North  Carolina  Economic 
and  Social  graph  economic  and  demographic  statistics  for  1910-27  that 
show  the  increase  of  manufacturing  and  the  decrease  of  tenant  farming 
in  Piedmont  counties  (94,  123,  and  138).  Many  other  farmers  who 
before  had  relied  on  raising  cash  crops  now  were  able  to  earn  cash  by 
peddling  farm  products  to  textile  workers  at  nearby  mill  villages,  in 
effect  selling  their  products  on  a retail  rather  than  a wholesale  level. 

The  farmers  who  did  the  most  peddling  were  not  the  major 
landholders,  but  farmers  for  whom  peddling  significantly  augmented 
their  families’  incomes.  Reminiscing  about  these  times,  Roy  Perry  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  compares  the  importance  of  peddling  in  the 
two  families  of  his  grandparents.  His  maternal  grandfather,  C.  Lee 
Ballentine,  sold  dairy  products  door-to-door  at  mill  villages  in  Easley, 
South  Carolina,  a sales  route  that  he  traveled  several  times  each  week. 
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However,  Roy  Perry’s  paternal  grandfather,  Robert  Perry,  Sr.,  who 
also  lived  near  Easley,  dealt  mainly  in  large  cash  crops.  The  younger 
Perry  relates: 

My  father’ s people,  they  sold  products,  but  it  was  not  as  much  on  a route 
thing.  They  dealt  more  with  selling  large  quantities  of  com  to  people 
who  stored  it  and  resold  it  for  commercial  purposes.  It  was  a little  bigger 
farming  operation,  a couple  hundred  more  acres. 

The  Ballentine  farm  was  approximately  300  acres,  whereas  the  Perry 
farm  was  over  500  acres. 

Paul  Rhyne  claims  that  he  made  most  of  his  money  not  only 
through  farming  but  also  through  trading.  In  a given  season  his  family 
raised  six  to  eight  acres  ofwheat,  ten  to  twelve  acres  ofbarley,  and  eight 
acres  of  cotton.  They  maintained  five  to  seven  milking  cows  and 
worked  a vegetable  garden  of  considerable  size.  Though  the  field  crops 
provided  a significant  source  of  income  for  the  Rhynes,  they  were  able 
to  improve  their  standard  of  living  by  peddling  farm  products. 

Just  as  Lee  Ballentine  peddled  milk  and  eggs  to  the  mill  village  in 
Easley,  as  a teenager  Paul  Rhyne  sold  dairy  products  to  the  village  at 
Rex  Mill,  near  Spencer  Mountain  on  the  northern  fringe  of  Gastonia. 
In  both  cases,  the  mill  village  was  about  five  miles  from  the  farmer’s 
home.  Mr.  Rhyne  remembers, 

I went  to  peddling  a little  bit  in  a horse  and  buggy  around  Spencer 
Mountain  and  Rex.  And  we  kept  getting  bigger  and  got  an  automobile 
and  better  transportation.  . . . We  went  to  Gastonia.  We  got  hooked  up 
to  . . . two  pretty  big  boardinghouses.  Now,  one  of  them  was  run  by 
some  of  Mamma’s  folks  [the  Koons].  Probably  that’s  the  way  we  got 
started  in  Gastonia  selling  milk  and  the  butter  over  there.  Mrs.  Hoyle 
and  Mrs.  Koon  ran  the  boardinghouses.  . . . And  she  [Mrs.  Hoyle] 
wouldn’t  buy  nothing  but  top  stuff.  Wasn’t  no  use  to  take  nothing  there 
that  wasn’t  top,  vegetables  and  things,  because  she  wouldn’t  buy  it. 

Like  Mr.  Rhyne,  Lee  Ballentine  was  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
his  products  and  worked  hard  at  establishing  and  expanding  his 
customer  base.  Roy  Perry  remembers: 

They  were  peddlers — they  called  them  peddlers — and  they  were  sales- 
people to  a degree,  because  they  had  competition.  My  Grandfather 
Ballentine  would  go  into  these  mill  villages.  He’d  lose  an  account  now 
and  then.  Somebody  would  fail  to  pay  him,  somebody  would  get  sick, 
or  Mr.  Joe  over  here  had  better  milk  or  better  eggs.  So  he  would  go  out 
and  call  on  other  people  . . . around  the  neighborhood. 

This  statement  reveals  that  the  role  of  the  peddler  was  commonplace 
among  farmers.  Commerce  between  the  mill  village  and  nearby 
farmers  was  widespread.  So,  in  addition  to  producing  a quality  product, 
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the  farmer/peddler  had  to  concentrate  on  salesmanship  and  constantly 
investigate  potential  markets  for  his  products. 

Perhaps  the  area  of  farm  trade  that  most  challenged  the  sales  skills 
of  the  farmer/trader  was  livestock  trading.  Here  the  farmer  was  usually 
both  buyer  and  seller.  So  the  successful  livestock  trader  had  to  develop 
the  ability  to  judge  the  quality  of  livestock  he  purchased  and,  euphe- 
mistically speaking,  to  sell  an  animal  on  its  strengths.  Paul  Rhyne 
remembers  a shrewd  deal  he  once  made  with  another  farmer  who  had 
misled  him  in  a clover  seed  deal: 

He  made  me  spend  about  a half  a day,  and  I got  up  there  and  there 
wasn’t  nothing  there.  And  I think  to  myself,  “Old  man,  if  I ever  get  a 
whack  at  you,  I’ll  get  you.” 

So  I went  in  the  store  there  one  day,  and  he  says,  “You  know 
anybody  got  a cow  that’ll  [nurse]?  I got  twojersey  registered  calves,  and 
I need  a cow  that’ll  furnish  milk  for  them.”  And  I says,  “Yeah,  I’ve  got 
the  real  cow  for  you.”  I says,  “She’ll  do  it.  She’ll  take  care  of  calves  and 
do  a good  job  of  it.”  He  wanted  to  know  what  I wanted,  and  I told  him, 

I believe  it  was  fifty  dollars. 

So  he  just  paid  me,  and  I took  the  cow  up  there.  And  she  had  a short 
leg.  One  front  leg  was  short.  But  she  was  a goodmother  cow,  real  good, 
couldn’t  beat  her  for  that.  She  was  gentle  and  everything.  [Laughs]  I 
took  her  up  there,  and  he  went  up  there  and  seen  she  had  a short  leg.  I 
forget  what  he  said.  Said,  “I  just  didn’t  think  Paul  Rhyne  would  do  me 
like  that.”  I says,  “Blaire,”  I says,  “If  that  cow  don’t  satisfy  you.  I’ll  give 
you  your  money  back.”  I says,  “Now  you  just  keep  the  cow  till  you  re 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied.” 

And  I went  back  in  the  store — he  was  running  the  store  there — and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  She  was  a good  mother  cow.  But  she  had  a 
short  leg. 

Another  important  qualification  of  the  trader  was  transportation, 
his  ability  to  service  his  markets  on  a regular  basis.  After  selling 
products  to  the  nearby  Rex  Mill  in  a horse  and  buggy  for  a number  of 
years,  the  Rhynes  were  able  to  buy  an  automobile  and  were  then  able 
to  extend  their  market  to  the  boardinghouses  in  Gastonia  and  beyond. 
But  the  initial  peddling  provided  much  of  the  cash  that  enabled  them 
to  purchase  the  auto:  in  Mr.  Rhyne’s  words,  “You  know  you  got  to  get 
started.  When  you’re  on  the  bottom,  you  got  to  start  and  come  up  the 
best  you  can.  And  that’s  what  we  had  to  do.” 

Farmers  who  lived  outside  the  reach  of  industry  had  no  means  of 
accessing  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  no  means  of  acquiring  new 
economic  opportunities.  Their  geographic  isolation  meant  economic 
isolation.  Paul  Rhyne  remembers  the  plight  of  relatives  in  nearby 
Lincoln  County: 

And  back  in  the  Depression,  just  where  I was  raised  at  [Lincoln 
County],  them  people,  they  had  a hard  time  a living.  They  had  to  live 
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on  what  they  raised.  And  down  here  [Gaston  County]  they  couldn’t  sell 
nothing.  They  had  to  haul  it  down  here  to  find  a market  for  it.  And 
automobiles  weren’t  that  plentiful.  Transportation  wasn’t  like  it  is 
today.  What  was  up  there  was  up  there.  I tell  you,  the  Elmores — you 
don’t  know  none  of  my  Elmore  kinfolks  do  you? — they  got  down  poor. 
Now,  they  had  something  to  eat.  But  money,  they  did  not  have  it!  I had 
a lot  of  kinfolks  up  there  that  didn’t  have  a dollar,  no  way  of  getting  a 
dollar.  People  didn’t  have  automobiles  and  trucks  and  things.  You  know 
we  don’ t mind  traveling  twenty-five  miles  now.  But  back  then  traveling 
twenty-five  miles  was  a different  story.  Now,  you  take  the  Elmores,  my 
first  cousins,  they  didn’t  have  a car  there  for  a long  time.  They  didn’t 
have  no  way  of  going  nowhere  but  a wagon. 

By  overcoming  this  transportation  problem,  some  enterprising 
farmers  gained  an  economic  opportunity.  One  of  Roy  Perry’s  uncles, 
Weldon  Ballentine,  built  a chain  of  grocery  stores  that  linked  farms  in 
isolated  areas  with  centers  of  commerce.  He  began  peddling  eggs  and 
milk  to  the  mill  village  in  Easley  with  his  father.  And  then  when  he  was 
older  he  bought  the  oversupply  of  other  farmers  and  sold  it  to  “stores 
all  along  old  [highway]  123  outtoward  Atlanta,  all  little  country  towns. 
He  bought  most  of  his  produce  locally.  He  bought  from  the  farmers  that 
cured  their  own  onions  and  potatoes  and  that  kind  of  thing”  (Perry). 
Based  on  this  transportation  of  farm  produce,  Weldon  Ballentine  went 
on  to  build  his  own  chain  of  twelve  grocery  stores,  Ballentine  Grocer- 
ies. 

Like  Weldon  Ballentine,  Paul  Rhyne  prospered  as  a middleman — 
by  transporting  swine  from  an  isolated  rural  area  to  a center  of 
commerce.  He  bought  young  pigs  from  poor  farmers  in  southern  South 
Carolina,  and  he  transported  these  pigs  back  to  his  farm  in  Gaston 
County.  But  he  did  not  raise  these  pigs  into  hogs  on  his  own  farm.  He 
immediately  sold  them  to  textile  workers  in  Gastonia  mill  villages, 
who  raised  the  pigs  for  slaughter.  So,  in  this  instance  Mr.  Rhyne  earned 
his  profit  not  as  a farmer,  but  solely  as  a tradesman,  by  transporting  a 
product  from  an  economically  depressed  region  to  a region  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  He  compares  the  economic  health  of  farmers  in  southern 
South  Carolina  to  those  in  Gaston  County: 

Them  people  down  there  was  twenty  years  behind  us,  or  maybe  more 
than  that.  . . . They  had  stores,  but  they  didn’t  have  no  money  to  buy 
nothing  with,  nowhere  to  sell  nothing.  They  was  just  living  off  the  fat 
of  the  land.  I’d  say.  . . . They  didn’t  have  no  way  of  making  a dollar. 
Take  a pig — a pig  was  worth  three  times  as  much  here  as  it  was  twenty- 
five  miles  below  Columbia.  There  wasn’tnowhere  to  sell  nothing.  . . . We 
had  Gastonia  we  could  take  stuff  and  sell.  But  they  didn’t  have  nowhere 
to  take  nothing  to  sell. 
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Paul  Rhyne  succeeded,  because  he  was  able  to  access  both  the 
oversupply  of  an  isolated  agricultural  community  and  the  cash  of  an 
industrial  center.  In  one  sense  he  simply  capitalized  on  an  imbalance 
of  supply  and  demand.  He  bought  in  rural  South  Carolina,  where  the 
supply  of  pigs  greatly  exceeded  the  demand.  And  he  sold  in  Gastonia, 
where  the  supply  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  In  another  sense 
he  brought  cash  into  an  area  rich  in  land  but  cash  poor.  As  a livestock 
buyer  he  brought  the  wealth  of  an  industrial  community  into  an  area 
devoid  of  industry.  The  textile  industry  flourished  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  South  Carolina  between  Rock  Hill,  Spartanburg,  and  Green- 
ville. But  the  rest  of  the  state  was  still  predominantly  an  agricultural 
economy,  which  was  comprised,  for  the  most  part,  of  major  landhold- 
ers and  their  tenant  farmers. 

Samuel  H.  Hobbs  attributes  the  high  rate  of  tenant  farming  in  the 
eastern  Carolinas  to  the  remnants  of  an  antebellum  Plantation  system 
in  that  region,  arising  from  “historic  conditions  growing  out  of  post- 
Civil  War  days  when  the  freed  slaves  became  tenants,  and  along  with 
them  many  poverty-stricken  whites”  (124).  Paul  Rhyne  compares  the 
level  of  tenancy  in  Gaston  and  Lincoln  Counties,  where  there  was 
rarely  more  than  one  tenant  family  on  a farm,  and  the  southern  plains 
of  South  Carolina,  where  during  the  1930s  many  farms  had  twenty-five 
or  more  tenants. 

Tenant  farmers  usually  were  subsistence  farmers  of  the  lowest 
degree,  who  had  little  opportunity  to  flourish  by  raising  a cash  crop.  If 
the  landowner  paid  them,  it  was  at  his  discretion,  and  usually  he  paid 
them  not  in  cash  but  in  shares  of  the  crop.  Their  living  conditions  were 
meager,  and  most  led  a nomadic  life,  moving  from  one  farm  to  the  next 
in  an  effort  to  improve  their  conditions  (Hobbs  121).  Unfortunately, 
tenant  farming  was  so  pervasive  in  the  eastern  Carolinas  that  escaping 
this  situation  was  very  difficult. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  a moderate  amount  of  tenancy  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  over.  It  is  only  where  tenancy  comes  to  be  a substitute  for 
ownership,  a system  within  itself  with  little  chance  to  rise  into  owner- 
ship, that  it  becomes  a serious  problem.  Tenancy  in  the  cotton-belt 
South  generally  is  a system,  a substitute  for  ownership,  not  a stepping- 
stone  into  ownership.  (Hobbs  126) 

One  of  the  positive  effects  of  industry  in  the  Piedmont  was  that  it 
offered  an  escape  from  share-cropping,  not  only  for  croppers  who  took 
jobs  in  the  factories,  but  for  croppers  who  were  able  to  earn  cash  by 
selling  farm  products  to  mill  workers,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
eventually  buy  land  of  their  own.  One  such  tenant  farmer  was  Lee 
Ballentine.  He  was  bom  into  tenancy,  but  by  selling  farm  products  to 
the  mill  villages  in  Easley  he  generated  cash,  which  allowed  him  over 
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the  years  to  purchase  his  farm  piecemeal.  By  the  time  he  died,  he  had 
accumulated  nearly  three  hundred  acres.  By  contrast,  the  farmers  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  had  a much  more  difficult  time 
turning  their  oversupply  into  cash.  They  were  unable  to  sell  directly  to 
textile  villages,  so  they  had  to  rely  on  middlemen,  with  whom,  of 
course,  they  had  to  share  a large  portion  of  their  profit. 

By  1936,  when  Paul  Rhyne  first  began  trading  in  pigs,  weekly 
livestock  auctions  were  well  established  in  Columbia,  Ehrhardt,  and 
other  towns  scattered  across  the  agricultural  plains  of  South  Carolina. 
The  pig  farmers  could  expect  only  a meager  profit  at  the  auctions,  but 
these  sales  were  nearly  their  only  market.  Some  of  the  buyers  repre- 
sented slaughter  houses,  and  some  were  independent  tradesmen  like 
Paul  Rhyne. 

Mr.  Rhyne  began  as  a driver  for  “old  man  Rollins,”  who  for  a 
number  of  years  had  bought  pigs  at  the  Columbia  auction  and  trans- 
ported them  to  Gastonia,  where  he  sold  them  to  textile  workers.  After 
their  second  trip  to  Columbia  together,  Mr.  Rollins  told  Paul  Rhyne  that 
he  was  planning  to  retire  and  suggested  that  Paul  continue  with  the 
business  on  his  own.  There  was  a market  in  Gastonia  for  pigs  and  a need 
for  someone  to  supply  them. 

Paul  returned  home  and  told  his  father,  “Let’s  go  and  buy  a truck.” 
Together  they  bought  a new  ’37  Ford  half-ton  flat-bed.  And  for  the  next 
six  years  they  were  in  the  pig  business  together.  They  split  all  capital 
investments,  all  profits,  and  all  responsibilities  based  on  their  respec- 
tive talents:  “I  done  all  the  buying.  My  daddy  done  all  the  selling.  He 
was  a better  seller  than  I was.  And  he  was  the  worst  buyer  in  the 
country”  (Rhyne). 

The  livestock  auctions  were  held  every  Monday,  and  Paul  Rhyne 
made  the  weekly  trip  from  the  end  of  December  till  about  the  second 
week  in  June.  He  averaged  a load  of  thirty  pigs,  each  weighing  between 
forty  and  fifty  pounds.  He  learned  at  the  auctions  about  the  dangers  of 
cholera  and  how  to  vaccinate  the  hogs  himself.  And  he  selected  only 
the  best  quality  livestock. 

I didn’t  buy  none  but  the  best.  I didn’t  buy  no  oldrunty  pig.  I’d  go  around 
and  pick  out  the  pens  I wanted  before  the  sale.  I’d  be  in  Ehrhardt  when 
the  sun  come  up,  because  the  farmers  started  coming  in  there  with  the 
pigs  real  early.  And  the  sale  didn’t  start  till  one  and  two  o’clock. 

After  only  several  visits  to  the  auctions,  Mr.  Rhyne  saw  that  he 
could  increase  his  profit  margin  by  eliminating  a middleman,  by  buying 
the  pigs  directly  from  the  producer.  “I  seen  then  we  ought  to  go  and  buy 
from  the  man  that  produced  the  pig,  not  have  to  pay  the  sales  people. 
They  was  the  ones  making  the  money.”  He  began  taking  leads  from 
people  he  met  at  the  auctions  and  then  driving  around  the  countryside 
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looking  for  bargains.  And  he  began  dealing  directly  with  the  farmers  at 
the  auctions  before  they  registered  their  pigs  for  sale — “pen-hooking,” 
Rhyne  called  it: 

I’d  buy  them  off  of  the  farmers’  trucks  when  they’d  come  in  with  them. 
I’d  buy  them  that  a way,  pen-hook  them  if  I could.  But  the  manager  of 
the  sale  bam  got  on  to  my  tricks.  He  told  me  I had  to  pay  a sale  fee 
[twenty -five  cents  per  pig].  He  had  to  have  his  cut  out  of  it. 

Paul  Rhyne  exemplifies  the  qualities  of  a good  buyer:  thorough 
knowledge  and  careful  selection  of  the  product,  ability  to  travel  to  the 
source  of  its  production,  maintenance  of  the  product’s  quality  (vacci- 
nation), and  the  shrewdness  necessary  to  buy  the  product  at  the  best 
price.  Buying,  though,  was  only  half  of  the  business.  The  Rhynes  were 
equally  assiduous  in  their  marketing  of  the  pigs. 

Often  on  the  trip  back  to  Gaston  County  a pig  would  be  crippled. 
These  pigs  were  separated  and  allowed  to  convalesce  away  from  the 
main  lot;  if  a customer  came  out  to  the  farm,  it  was  important  that  he 
saw  only  top  quality  livestock.  Most  of  the  pigs,  however,  were  sold  off 
of  the  truck.  Oscar  Rhyne  delivered  them  directly  to  the  customers  at 

the  mill  villages  in  and  around  Gastonia. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  textile  industry  in  Carolina,  most 
of  the  mill  workers  were  formerly  farmers.  To  make  the  transition  from 
farm  to  factory  less  overwhelming,  many  mills  not  only  provided 
homes  for  their  workers,  they  supplied  land  for  livestock  and  for  some 
minor  level  of  cultivation.  In  a 1920  newsletter,  the  High  Shoals  Cotton 
Mill  Company  boasts  of  the  farming  opportunities  available  to  its 
villagers: 

The  people  of  the  village  are  noted  for  their  fine  hogs  and  good  cattle. 
The  company  has  a large  pasture  along  the  river  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  who  keep  stock.  Good  gardens  and  lots  of  chickens  are  to  be 
seen,  too,  around  all  the  cottages.  {Mill  News  24) 

During  the  thirties,  segregation  in  Gastonia  resulted  in  a large 
community  of  black  textile  workers  on  the  north  side  of  town.  Because 
of  its  size  and  because  Mr.  Rollins  had  previously  established  a 
foothold  in  the  community,  it  provided  the  major  market  for  the  Rhyne 
pig  trade.  Mr.  Rhyne  remembers  that  each  family  had  its  own  indi- 
vidual hog  pen  grouped  with  the  others  on  a hill  a short  distance  from 
the  community,  where  approximately  one  hundred  pens  spread  over 

several  acres. 

Ultimately,  the  environmental  and  health  concerns  of  the  urban 
community  put  an  end  to  this  communal  raising  of  hogs. 

As  Gastonia  grew  from  a collection  of  scattered  mill  villages  into 
a city,  the  population  density  (of  both  pigs  and  humans)  grew  to  the 
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point  that  the  rural  practice  of  raising  livestock  became  offensive  and 
unacceptable  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  environment. 

Without  a geographically  concentrated  local  demand,  the  Rhyne 
pig  trade  came  to  an  end.  But  during  the  six  years  that  they  bought  and 
sold  pigs,  the  Rhynes  made  a sizable  profit.  Mr.  Rhyne  remembers  the 
ledger  for  one  year:  “We  had  three  thousand  dollars  on  the  books  one 
year  when  we  quit,  when  I quit  hauling.  And  that  was  all  clear  money 
too.”  On  average  Paul  paid  two  dollars  per  pig,  and  Oscar  sold  them  for 
five  dollars  each.  They  sold  most  of  the  pigs  on  credit,  “a  dollar  down 
and  a dollar  a week.”  Usually,  they  had  little  trouble  collecting,  but  Mr. 
Rhyne  remembers  one  particularly  difficult  customer: 

He  took  them  [the  hogs]  about  twenty-five  miles  away.  But  my 
Daddy  got  the  name  of  the  mill  hill  he  moved  on  and  who  was  living  next 
to  him  and  everything  and  give  it  to  me  and  sent  me  to  collect. 

So  I went  up  there — I forget  the  name  of  the  little  town.  But  it  was 
crazy.  / was  crazy.  I talked  to  two  or  three  people  and  found  out  where 
he  lived  exactly.  I could  see  his  hog  pen  and  everything.  I didn’t  do  a 
thing  but  back  up  my  truck  to  the  hog  pen.  Never  said  nothing  to  him. 
I just  backed  up  to  it.  I knowed  he  was  in  his  house  asleep,  because  his 
neighbors  told  me.  . . . And  I didn’t  get  backed  up  to  the  hog  pen  good 
till  he  come  out. 

He  said,  “What  in  the  hell  are  you  doing?’’  I said,  “I’m  fixing  to  take 
my  pigs.’’  He  said,  “Your  pigs?”  I said,  “Yes,  they’re  my  pigs.  You  ain’t 
paid  for  them.  They’re  mine,  and  I’m  going  to  get  them  too.”  I had  a boy 
with  me,  a great  big  ol’  fellow,  rough  looking  guy. 

I said,  “Now  listen,”  I said,  “if  you  don’t  want  me  to  take  these  pigs, 
you’ll  have  to  give  me  so  much  money.”  I said,  “And  I don’t  mean 
maybe.  I don’t  mean  next  week  nor  tomorrow. ’’Isays,  “Now!”  . . . And 
he  said,  “Well,  give  me  thirty  minutes.”  And  he  went  back  in  the  house, 
and  it  wasn’t  but  a little  bit  till  he  went  out  of  the  house  and  got  in  his 
car  and  went  off. 

And  in  about  fifteen  minutes  here  he  come  back.  I was  done 
thinking  he  was  going  to  stay  gone.  But  I was  going  to  load  the  dum  pigs 
up.  Didn’t  know  what  kind  of  trouble  I was  going  to  get  into,  but  I was 
going  to  do  it.  I was  just  that  stubborn.  And  he  come  out  there  and  give 
me  the  money.  And  I drove  off.  And  I never  will  forget  when  he  gave 
me  the  money  he  said,  “Y  ou  get  your  G.D.  truck  off  of  my  place  and  get 
it  off  quick.”  He  had  a gun  in  his  pocket.  I seen  the  gun.  [Laughs.]  I got 
gone. 

Thoroughness  meant  sometimes  putting  your  neck  on  the  line  and 
being  able  to  deal  with  people  on  their  own  level,  whether  calling  the 
bluff  of  a thief  or  extending  credit  to  a customer  who  needed  a little 
extra  time  to  produce  cash.  The  seller  had  to  be  able  to  consistently 
offer  a high  quality  product  and  deliver  it  to  his  customers.  He  had  to 
keep  track  of  customers’  payments,  and  he  had  to  be  able  to  collect. 
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And  when  the  market  dried  up,  he  had  to  find  other  ways  to  make 
money. 

When  the  Firestone  mill  in  Gastonia  refurbished  its  mill  village, 
Mr.  Rhyne  used  his  ’37  Ford  to  get  work  in  the  renovation.  He  acquired 
temporary  work  as  a fireman  and  as  a mail  carrier.  At  a time  when  most 
farmers  were  suspicious  of  mechanization,  he  bought  the  first  combine 
in  the  area  and  harvested  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  all  over  the  county 
for  three  dollars  an  acre.  He  built  thirteen  houses,  which  he  rented  and 
later  sold.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  means  he  found  to 
earn  cash  was  by  competing  in  the  annual  Gaston  County  Fair. 

During  the  twenties  the  fair  was  relatively  young,  but  the  Rhynes 
discovered  that  it  was  a significant  source  of  income.  They  began 
working  months  ahead  of  time  in  preparation  for  it,  and  they  managed 
to  take  a first  prize  three  years  in  a row.  Paul  Rhyne  remembers,  “We 
depended  on  that  [fair].  We’d  make  a hundred  dollars  or  two  hundred 
dollars  off  that  fair  every  year.  And  a hundred  dollars  then  was  a lot  of 
money.”  Mrs.  Paul  Rhyne  adds, 

We  made  men’s  clothes  out  of  feed  sacks,  that  chicken  feed  came  in. 
We  made  crocheted  table  cloths  out  of  the  ravellings  [from  the  sacks]. 
[We  had]  a booth  of  everything  homemade.  All  the  preserves,  all  the 
clothes  and  sheets,  and  everything  was  made  from  the  farm.  That’s  his 
life  is  the  farm. 

The  Gaston  County  Fair  was  a product  of  both  the  textile  industry 
and  the  farming  community.  The  fair  was  held  annually  on  the  south 
side  of  Gastonia,  which  was  not  the  center  of  the  county’s  agricultural 
community,  but  in  an  urban  area.  As  much  as  it  was  an  opportunity  for 
the  farmers  to  take  pride  in  their  work,  it  was  a chance  for  the  textile 
workers,  most  of  them  ex-farmers,  to  reconnect  with  a way  of  life  they 
had  left. 

Like  the  county  fair,  Paul  Rhyne’s  success  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  Gaston  County  textile  industry  as  it  does  with  his  farming.  And  like 
the  fair,  his  career  is  a tribute  to  the  special  opportunity  presented  by 
societal  changes  that  occur  when  agriculture  meets  industry.  Of  course, 
these  particular  changes  happen  just  once. 
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1992  Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize 

"Otto  Wood  the  Bandit": 
A North  Carolina  Ballad 

By  Patrick  Sky 


At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  3,  1923,  A.W. 
Kaplan  opened  the  doors  to  his  pawn  shop  on  South  Elm  Street  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  As  he  stepped  back  inside,  a man  with  one 
arm  entered  the  store  and  asked  if  Kaplan  would  loan  him  money  on  a 
valuable  stickpin.  Looking  closely  at  the  pin,  Kaplan  refused,  saying 
the  pin  was  an  imitation  and  of  little  value.  The  man  then  produced  a 
Luger  pistol.  Handing  it  to  Kaplan  he  said,  “How  about  loaning  me 
some  money  on  this?”  Kaplan  took  the  pistol  and  realized  that  it  was 
loaded.  He  removed  the  cartridges,  examined  the  gun,  and  handed  the 
weapon  back,  while  politely  explaining  that  he  did  not  deal  in  guns.  The 
stranger  replaced  the  bullets  and  trained  the  gun  on  Kaplan,  exclaim- 
ing, “Open  your  safe!”  Kaplan  impulsively  grabbed  for  the  gun;  it 
discharged  and  the  bullet  passed  through  his  shoulder.  As  the  terrified 
shopkeeper  tried  to  run  for  the  door,  the  would-be  robber  struck  him  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  head.  Kaplan  was  knocked  to  the  floor  and  died  later 
from  medical  complications  (“Pawnbroker  Shot”  18). 

Not  since  the  murder  of  Pol  ice  Chief  W.T.  McCulaton  in  1921  had 
the  town  of  Greensboro  been  so  outraged.  Kaplan  was  a highly 
respected  member  of  the  community,  and  within  hours  the  town  was 

Patrick  Sky , a Chapel  Hill  performer  of  traditional  music,  works  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  Institute  of  Ferrum  College  in  Virginia.  He  wrote  his  study  of 
the  ballad  " Otto  Wood  the  Bandit  ” in  a Southern  folksong  course  directed 
by  Daniel  Patterson  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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buzzing  with  rumor.  The  police  moved  quickly  and  issued  an  all-points 
bulletin  for  the  known  criminal,  Otis  “Otto”  Wood.  They  discovered 
that  Wood  fled  the  crime  scene  through  a back  alley  and  jumped  into 
the  cab  of  a truck  owned  by  the  Murry  Construction  Company, 
demanding  that  the  driver  take  him  out  of  town.  As  they  drove  down 
Elm  Street,  Wood  suddenly  leapt  from  the  truck  onto  the  running  board 
of  an  automobile  owned  by  a Mr.  DeV  ere  and  said,  “How  about  taking 
me  for  a little  ride?”  Once  on  the  outskirts  of  town  he  forced  DeVere 
to  get  out  of  the  car.  Robbing  him  of  his  money,  Wood  drove  away, 
making  his  escape  (“Pawnbroker  Shot”  18).  This  lurid  tale  is  one  of  the 
incidents  that  inspired  the  ballad  of  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit.” 

The  song  and  ballad  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  was  first  recorded  in 
1930  on  the  Columbia  label  by  a North  Carolina  string  band  known  as 
the  North  Carolina  Buddies:  Odell  Smith  on  fiddle,  Norman  Woodlief 
on  guitar,  and  Walter  Smith  doing  the  vocals.  The  author  of  the  tune’s 
lyrics  was  Walter  “Kid”  Smith,  who  also  wrote  “The  Murder  of  the 
Lawson  Family”  and  “The  Death  of  Charley  Poole”(Nelson  173).  The 
song  was  later  recorded  in  1966  by  Doc  Watson  for  the  Vanguard  label. 
The  text  of  the  Buddies’  song  reads: 

Otto  Wood  the  Bandit 

Step  up  buddies  and  listen  to  my  song. 

I’ll  sing  it  right,  but  you  might  sing  it  wrong. 

It’s  all  about  a man  they  call  Otto  Wood. 

I would  tell  you  more  but  I wish  I could. 

He  went  into  a pawn  shop  a rainy  day. 

There  he  had  a fight  with  the  clerk  they  say. 

He  pulled  out  a gun  and  struck  him  fatal  blows. 

This  is  how  the  story  goes. 

Chorus : Otto,  why  didn’t  you  run? 

Otto  is  dead  and  gone. 

Otto,  why  didn’t  you  run 

When  the  sheriff  pulled  out  that  44-gun? 

They  spread  the  news  just  as  fast  as  they  could. 

The  sheriff  served  a warrant  on  Otto  Wood. 

The  jury  said  murder  in  the  second  degree. 

The  judge  passed  sentence  to  the  penitentiary. 
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The  put  him  in  the  jail,  but  it  did  no  good. 

They  couldn’t  hold  a man  they  call  Otto  Wood. 

It  wasn’t  very  long  ’fore  he  slipped  outside, 

Pulled  a gun  on  the  guard  and  said,  “Take  me  for  a ride.” 

Chorus. 

The  next  time  they  caught  him  was  a way  out  West. 

In  a hold  up  gang  he  got  shot  through  the  breast. 

They  brought  him  back,  and  when  he  got  well, 

They  locked  him  down  in  a dungeon  cell. 

Yes,  he  was  a man  they  could  not  run. 

He  always  toted  a 44-gun. 

He  loved  the  women,  and  he  hated  the  law. 

He  just  wouldn’t  take  nobody’s  jaw. 

Chorus. 

He  rambled  out  West  and  he  rambled  all  around. 

He  met  two  sheriffs  in  a Southern  town. 

They  said,  “Otto,  step  to  the  way 

For  we  been  expecting  you  everyday.” 

But  he  pulled  out  his  gun,  and  then  he  said, 

“Make  a crooked  move  and  you  both  fall  dead. 

You  better  crank  up  your  car  and  take  me  out  of  town.” 

But  a few  minutes  later  he  was  graveyard  bound. 

Chorus. 

“Otto  Wood”  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  another  in  the  long 
tradition  of  North  Carolina  ballads  about  historically  recorded  vague 
crimes,  for  example,  “Tom  Dula  (or  Dooley)”  from  1867,  ‘ Omi  (or 
Naomi)  Wise”  from  1874,  “Frankie  Silver”  from  1881,  “Poor  Ellen 
Smith”  from  1893,  and  “Nellie  Cropsie”  from  1901.  Malcolm  Laws 
listed  all  of  these  ballads  in  his  monumental  work  Native  American 
Balladry — proof  that  they  had  gained  considerable  currency  in  oral 
tradition  and  that  they  appear  in  other  field  collections.  However,  Laws 
did  not  include  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  even  in  his  listing  of  ballads 
of  “doubtful  currency.” 

Still,  Otto  Wood’s  life  seems  perfect  material  for  a ballad:  he  was 
a local  boy  gone  wrong,  a one-armed  bandit  who  lived  the  romantic  and 
wild  career  of  the  outlaw.  And  it  is  this  pattern  that  Wood  himself 
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presents  in  his  autobiography  The  Life  Story  of  Otto  Wood , written  in 
prison  and  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections 
in  1926.  Wood  was  bom  in  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina,  on  8 May 
1895.  Members  of  his  family  were  law-abiding  Christians,  but  from  the 
outset  Otto  seems  to  have  been  a rebel;  in  his  words,  “Church  and 
Sunday  School  were  strangers  to  me”  (2).  He  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  tender  age  of  seven.  According  to  the  life  review  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Wood  hung  out  with  the  Hatfields  (of  the  Hatfield  and  McCoy 
legend),  seduced  more  than  his  share  of  women,  robbed  stores,  got  into 
shootouts  with  the  police,  went  to  New  Mexico  where  he  fought 
Indians  and  wild  wolves,  sold  moonshine  and  made  $7000  a week,  and 
escaped  from  prison  nine  times.  During  this  period  of  high  adventure, 
he  made  friends  everywhere  he  went.  In  one  incident,  after  he  had  been 
captured  by  the  police  and  was  being  driven  back  to  jail,  Otto  produced 
a gun  that  had  been  concealed  on  his  person  and  gave  it  to  the  officers. 
This  action  so  impressed  them  that  they  approached  the  governor  and 
obtained  a pardon  for  Otto.  In  all  his  crimes  and  adventures,  Wood 
argued  that  he  never  harmed  a man  intentionally  (3). 

Wood  did,  however,  kill  pawnbroker  A.W.  Kaplan.  Captured  and 
sentenced  to  thirty  years  in  prison,  he  was  put  in  solitary  confinement 
to  insure  that  he  would  not  escape.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner  was  touring  the  prisons  and  interviewed  Wood,  finding 
him  emaciated  and  in  poor  health.  The  governor  ordered  that  he  be 
given  full  prison  privileges  after  Otto  promised  not  to  escape.  On  1 1 
July  1930  he  simply  “disappeared.”  How  he  made  his  escape  remains 
a mystery  (Clipping  292). 

Wood  was  finally  captured  and  killed  when  his  usual  flair  forclever 
escape  seemed  to  fail  him.  Perhaps  he  realized  that  he  couldn’t 
continue  the  life  that  he  created  for  himself,  or  perhaps  he  acted 
spontaneously  as  he  did  when  he  shot  Kaplan.  In  the  appendix  to 
Wood’s  autobiography,  J.W.  Kessler,  one  of  the  Indiana  policemen 
involved,  describes  the  events  of  Wood’s  last  apprehension  and  death. 
Wood’s  final  hours  were  as  balladlike  as  his  life.  Five  months  after  his 
last  jailbreak,  on  New  Year’s  Eve  1930,  Chief  R.L.  Rankin  and  his 
assistant,  Kessler,  were  driving  to  the  police  station  in  Salisbury, 
Indiana,  when  they  spotted  a familiar  figure,  the  escaped  convict  Otto 
Wood.  Kessler  leaned  out  of  the  car  and  said,  “Come  here,  buddy.”  As 
Otto  walked  over  to  the  car  he  pulled  a pistol  and  said,  “Move  and  you 
are  both  dead.”  He  got  into  the  backseat  of  the  police  car  and  ordered 
the  officers  to  drive  him  out  of  town.  Rankin  pulled  his  own  pistol  and 
jumped  from  the  car  while  firing.  Otto  opened  fire,  and  in  a hail  of 
bullets,  Otto  Wood  went  down — a bullet  through  his  brain  (W ood  63). 

The  authorities  participated  fully  in  the  romantic  idolization  of 
Otto  Wood.  Police  officers  who  knew  Otto  mourned  him  and  thought 
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him  a victim.  Even  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  had  been  taken  in 
by  his  ingenuous  charm.  Newspapers  added  to  the  legend.  In  a News 
and  Observer  article,  Manly  Wade  Wellman  hypothesized  ancestry  for 
Wood  from  the  legendary  Robin  Hood  and  wrote: 

The  career,  death  and  funeral  ofOtto  Wood  of  Wilkes  County  come  well 
within  the  outlaw  tradition.  In  a less  sophisticated  era  he  might  have 
inspired  such  romantic  ballads  as  celebrate  the  exploits  of  Jesse  James 
and  Sam  Bass.  He  was  bom  a generation  too  late  for  such,  but  he  did 
his  considerable  best  against  law  and  order  and  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  his  native  state  and  a number  of  adjacent  commonwealths.  Plainly  he 
had  color  and  imagination.  Probably  North  Carolina,  rejecting  senti- 
mentality, may  be  thankful  therefor.  (1) 

Otto  himself  seemed  to  have  agreed  with  the  romantic  posture  pre- 
sented in  this  description;  however,  in  his  autobiography,  Wood 
strongly  protested  the  fact  that  one  of  the  newspapers  had  described 
him  as  notorious.  He  said,  “I  have  been  guilty  of  robbery  and  larceny,” 
but  “I  have  never  been  guilty  of  butchery  as  the  newspapers  claim” 
(Wood  3).  One  must  admire  the  audacity  of  a criminal  who  has  the 
nerve  to  correct  his  own  press  releases.  His  words  hint  at  the  guile  and 
wit  which  motivated  this  self-styled  outlaw-hero. 

The  reputation  and  story  of  North  Carolina’s  Otto  Wood  are  the 
stuff  that  ballads  are  made  of,  and  if,  as  A.L.  Lloyd  says,  “Poverty  is 
the  mother  of  folksong”  (13),  then  even  as  late  as  1923  North  Carolina 
was  a likely  birthing  place  for  ballads.  Five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
was  the  average  income.  The  state  population  was  2.5  million,  consist- 
ing of  1.75  million  whites,  750  thousand  blacks,  and  12  thousand 
“Indians.”  Although  the  population  was  mostly  rural,  one-third  of  all 
the  white  and  two-thirds  of  the  black  farmers  did  not  own  any  land 
(“North  Carolina”).  A significant  percentage  of  the  population  was 
illiterate  and,  as  many  folksong  collections  show,  much  given  to 
singing  and  creating  ballads.  The  poverty  of  the  state  also  fostered 
attitudes  and  actions  that  could  produce  balladry  and  folksong.  Armed 
robbery  was  common;  so  were  murder  and  the  death  penalty.  North 
Carolina  had  the  fifth  highest  prison  population  in  the  country,  and  the 
chain  gang  was  a frequent  sight. 

“Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  appears  to  be  a broadside,  but  apparently 
the  song  is  not  widespread  in  oral  tradition.  Sung  mostly  by  folk 
revivalists,  it  is  usually  learned  from  the  sound  recordings  of  the 
Carolina  Buddies.  My  search  has  revealed  no  variants  in  any  of  the 
standard  folksong  collections.  Recorded  shortly  after  Otto’s  death,  the 
song  has  earmarks  of  being  a topical  commercial  song  of  a newsworthy 
incident.  Like  the  earlier  broadside  tradition,  illustrated  by  such  songs 
as  “Tom  Dooley”  and  “Omi  Wise,”  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  continues 
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this  tradition’s  subject  matter  and  form,  but  with  the  sound  recording 
replacing  the  old  printed  broadsides  as  its  medium  of  transmission. 

The  ballad  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  was  written  in  the  standard 
broadside  ballad  format  to  be  sung  verse-chorus,  verse-chorus,  and  so 
on.  Until  the  advent  of  the  recording  industry,  broadsides  were  com- 
posed and  printed  in  the  millions,  bringing  news  and  amusement  to 
isolated  communities.  Like  many  of  the  old  broadsides,  “Otto  Wood” 
hones  in  on  an  incident  of  robbery-murder.  At  the  time  the  song  was 
written,  between  1928  and  1930,  the  recording  industry  was  geared  up 
to  turn  out  these  “disaster  songs.”  The  famous  producer  Ralph  Peer 
stated  that  he  never  heard  a song  of  this  type  that  was  not  composed 
expressly  for  records,  the  one  exception  being  “The  Titanic.”  The  other 
songs  were  written  by  professional  songwriters.  One  such  composer 
was  Carson  Robison,  author  of  “The  John  T.  Scopes  Trial”  with  its 
refrain  “The  old  Religion’s  better  after  all.”  Robison  describes  his 
method  of  composition: 

First,  I read  all  the  newspaper  stories  of,  say,  a disaster.  Then  I get  to 
work  on  the  old  typewriter.  There’s  a formula,  of  course.  You  start  by 
painting  everything  in  gay  colors  . . . that’s  sure  fire.  Then  you  ring  in 
the  old  tragedy — make  it  as  morbid  and  gruesome  as  you  can.  Then  you 
wind  up  with  a moral.  (Russell  37) 

Singers  such  as  Vernon  Dalhart  made  a career  on  such  songs  as 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Old  97”  or  “The  Death  of  Floyd  Collins.”  The  result 
of  the  popularity  of  such  recordings  was  that  the  78  rpm  disk  replaced 
the  printed  broadside  and  perhaps  even  in  many  cases  replaced  the  oral 
informants  in  the  transmission  of  these  ballads.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Doc  Watson’s  version  of  the  song  is  almost  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  Carolina  Buddies’  version.  Watson  even  says  that  he  learned  it  from 
the  record.  David  Holt,  a contemporary  performer  of  Appalachian 
music,  has  told  me  that  Doc  knew  nothing  of  Otto  Wood  aside  from  the 
record’s  story  and  was  taken  aback  when  Holt  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  Otto’s  autobiography. 

In  looking  over  Otto’s  autobiography  and  newspaper  accounts  of 
his  colorful  adventures,  another  question  arises  for  the  folklorist:  With 
so  many  incidents  in  Otto’s  life  to  write  about,  why  wasn’t  the  song 
longer?  One  of  the  factors  in  shaping  the  length  of  “Otto  Wood  the 
Bandit”  may  well  be  the  time  allowed  on  one  side  of  a 78  rpm  record, 
usually  three  minutes  at  the  most.  Although  twenty  verses  describing 
Otto’s  career  might  be  acceptable  for  a folksong,  that  length  did  not  fit 
the  demands  of  the  recording  industry.  This  short  time  period  forced 
songwriters  wishing  to  get  their  song  on  record  to  adhere  to  this 
stricture  on  length.  When  the  Carolina  Buddies  recorded  the  song,  they 
were  forced  to  double  up  on  the  verses,  singing  the  chorus  after  every 
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two  verses,  in  order  to  fit  the  song  into  the  three-minute  format.  Since 
the  advent  of  sound  recordings,  songs  have  been  shortened  this  way, 
setting  a precedent  that  is  still  with  us  today. 

Composed  not  from  oral  tradition  but  probably  from  contemporary 
newspaper  accounts,  “Otto  Wood”  replicates  almost  exactly  the  ver- 
sion of  his  Greensboro  crime  collected  in  a clippings  file  in  the  North 
Carolina  Collection.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  newspaper  sources  also 
explains  why  the  ballad  only  covers  one  or  two  incidents  of  Wood’s 
career.  A true  folk  ballad  would  have  at  least  mentioned  some  of  his 
fantastic  adventures.  Another  limiting  factor  could  have  been  the 
Carolina  Buddies’  ignorance  of  either  Otto  Wood  the  man  or  his 
unusual  pursuits.  His  career  is  not  mentioned  in  these  newspaper 
accounts,  nor  are  there  any  details  about  his  background. 

However,  the  broadside  recording  of  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit” 
enlists  more  empathy  from  its  audience  than  many  of  the  well-known 
North  Carolina  broadside  ballads.  In  “Otto  Wood”  we  have  a hero  with 
whom  we  can  easily  sympathize  because  he  did  not  kill  the  pawnbroker 
intentionally.  By  contrast,  the  antagonists  of  “Tom  Dula,”  “Ellen 
Smith,”  and  “Omi  Wise”  were  killers  and  were  hanged  in  the  end,  with 
justice  being  done.  For  instance  in  the  chorus  to  “Tom  Dula” — “Hang 
down  your  head  Tom  Dooley/  Hang  down  your  head  and  cry/  Ho  boy 
you  bound  to  die” — the  writer  may  sympathize  with  Dula’s  plight,  but 
there  is  no  empathy,  no  forgiveness,  unlike  the  hopeful  plea:  “Otto, 
why  didn’t  you  run?” 

The  formula  for  Otto  Wood  is  simple,  beginning  with  the  first  verse 
which  sets  up  the  situation  or  “Come  All  Ye”:  “Step  up  buddies  and 
listen  to  my  song.”  This  opening  is  followed  by  the  encounter:  “He 
went  into  a pawn  shop  a rainy  day,”  and  then  the  action:  “Pulled  out  a 
gun  and  struck  him  fatal  blows.”  Usually  in  American  ballads  the  story 
moves  into  a description  of  the  hero  and  his  heroic  attributes:  “He  was 
a man  they  could  not  run  . . . he  loved  the  women  and  he  hated  the  law.” 
The  story  continues  in  detail  up  to  the  ending — almost  always  a moral, 
sometimes  stated  and  sometimes  implied  but  always  involving  some 
form  of  admonition  against  crime.  In  the  song,  Otto  Wood,  “a  few 
minutes  later,  was  graveyard  bound.” 

One  of  the  techniques  that  makes  this  type  of  song  easy  to 
remember  is  the  chorus.  In  many  ways  the  chorus  is  one  of  the  most 
important  devices  in  folksong;  it  makes  a song  stick  because  it  draws 
the  listeners  into  the  singing,  inviting  them  to  participate.  Work  songs 
and  sea  chanties  are  fine  examples  of  this  technique.  In  participating  in 
the  song,  feelings  of  sympathy  and  hope  for  the  hero  arise.  It  is  this 
ability  of  the  poet  to  tap  into  the  common  humanity  of  the  listener  that 
puts  folksong  into  the  realm  of  art.  In  “Otto  Wood,”  the  choral  question 
raises  empathy  for  the  hero’s  decision  to  face  the  law  and  not  run. 
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“Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  was  written  by  a professional  North 
Carolina  string  band  and  recorded  in  1930,  a period  in  which  the 
recording  industry  was  actively  involved  in  producing  “disaster  songs, 
thus  carrying  on  the  broadside  tradition.  Because  of  the  song’s  history, 
some  scholars  might  deny  its  status  as  a traditional  folksong.  It  is  true 
that  both  songwriters  and  the  record  industry  jumped  right  on  an 
incident  as  it  happened  and  turned  out  a song  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Otto  Wood  died  at  the  end  of  1930,  and  the  song  was  written  and 
recorded  within  a year.  Still  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  although 
they  were  professional  musicians,  the  Carolina  Buddies  were  steeped 
in  the  tradition  of  Southern  ballads  and  songs,  and  the  songs  that  they 
were  likely  to  write  would  be  traditional  in  flavor.  These  qualities 
appear  in  their  version  of  “Otto  Wood.”  The  song  is  devoid  of 
sentimentality;  the  verses  give  no  hint  of  the  writer’s  personality.  The 
lyrics  do  not  flow,  and  the  syntax  is  rough,  all  attributes  that  are  closer 
to  tradition  than  a song  like  “Floyd  Collins,”  which  more  resembles  a 
Victorian  parlor  song  than  a folksong.  Most  importantly,  by  attaching 
the  lyrics  to  the  very  old  fiddle  tune  “The  Little  Methodist,”  which  is 
still  played  in  western  North  Carolina,  the  authors  were  obviously 
making  a conscious  effort  to  emulate  traditional  folksongs.  In  other 
words,  the  Carolina  Buddies  were  trying  to  write  a folksong.  They 
knew  what  kind  of  songs  the  community  would  like,  and  they  wrote 
such  a ballad,  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  old  songs  that  everyone  knew  and 
loved. 

Although  “Otto  Wood  the  Bandit”  fulfills  many  of  the  criteria  of  a 
traditional  folksong,  its  transmission  depended,  not  on  oral  tradition, 
but  on  sound  recordings.  Otto  Wood  was  a local  character  who  led  a 
career  of  epic  criminal  notoriety,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
bom  generations  later  than  Jessie  James  or  Robin  Hood  and  the  scores 
of  other  criminals  immortalized  by  traditional  folksong  and  known 
even  today.  Otto  Wood  was,  by  contrast,  bom  when  oral  folksong 
traditions  were  changing.  His  immortality  was  in  the  hands  of  tradi- 
tional musicians  operating  within  a popular  cultural  format  that  had  its 
seasonal  popularity,  and  his  reputation  was  soon  buried  by  the  next 
season’s  hits. 
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"The  Nun  in  the  Trash  Can": 
The  Personal  Experience  Narratives 

of  Robert  Jungers 

By  V alerie  Huisingh 


When  average  people  think  of  storytellers,  they  usually  picture  an 
image  of  a professional  teller  with  a large  audience  and  repertoire.  This 
concept  limits  the  idea  of  storytelling  too  much.  In  most  families 
“storytelling  is  an  important  ingredient  of  holiday  celebrations,  the 
evening  meal,  and  other  home  entertainment  rituals”  (Kotkin  & Zeitlin 
91).  More  than  likely,  we  all  can  think  of  a person  in  our  family  who 
is  The  Storyteller,  who  tells  stories  at  family  get-togethers.  In  my 

family,  it  is  my  father,  Robert  Jungers. 

We  all,  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  tell  personal  experience  narra- 
tives. Sandra  Stahl  defines  this  narrative  genre:  “personal  experience 
stories  are  first  person  narratives  usually  composed  orally  by  the  tellers 
and  based  on  real  incidents  in  their  lives”  (“Personal”  268).  I’ve  heard 
these  personal  experience  narratives  all  my  life,  mostly  from  my  father, 
who  is  known  for  his  storytelling  ability  and  propensity  to  relate  tales 
at  family  gatherings.  I’ve  heard  them  at  meals,  family  birthday  parties, 
and  holiday  get-togethers.  Any  time  our  family  is  together,  Dad  tells  his 

stories. 

Now  a retired  chemist  in  his  sixties,  Robert  Jungers  grew  up  in  a 
small  town  in  Montana  in  the  1930s  and  ’40s.  An  outgoing  man,  he  is 

Valerie  Huisingh  graduatedfrom  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  May 
1993.  She  collected  her  father's  personal  narratives  in  a folk  narrative 
course  taught  by  Charles  Zug  III. 
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well-known  and  well-liked  in  our  small  home  community,  Green 
Level,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  the  local  Boy  Scout  troop  leader 
for  fifteen  years  and  also  Master  of  the  community  Masonic  Lodge. 
This  position  of  age,  education,  leadership,  and  personality  allows  him 
to  tell  stories  frequently  among  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  tells 
stories  to  different  groups  of  people,  but  our  family  is  the  natural 
context  for  much  of  his  storytelling. 

Sometimes  he  tells  stories  about  the  many  jobs  he  has  held,  but  the 
majority  are  about  his  wild  childhood.  This  selection  is  in  keeping  with 
John  Robinson’s  idea  that  personal  experience  narratives  are  often 
about  out-of-the-ordinary  events  (59).  Still,  some  of  his  childhood 
stories  fit  better  into  Robinson’s  notion  that  personal  experience 
narratives  often  feature  commonplace  events  (62).  These  stories  focus 
on  everyday  occurrences  growing  up  in  the  Depression,  such  as  buying 
bologna  for  his  mother  that  was  so  thin  that  he  could  see  through  it. 

Members  of  our  family  all  know  that  going  to  dinner  at  Mom  and 
Dad’s  house  is  going  to  involve  listening  to  at  least  one  of  Dad’s  stories. 
Some  of  the  stories  we’ve  heard  so  often  that  we  could  tell  them  word 
for  word  ourselves.  If  we  decide  to  tell  them  to  our  children,  they  will 
become  anecdotes  about  Dad’s  adventures.  Dad  tells  them  with  such 
energy,  finesse,  and  slight  embellishment  that  they  seem  new  every 
time.  As  Stahl  observes,  “the  personal  narrative  always  involves  some 
manipulation  of  the  truth  of  the  experience  . . . but  generally  only  so 
much  as  to  produce  appropriate  story  material”  (Literary  18). 

Variation  and  embellishment  are  part  of  the  normal  course  of 
events  for  an  accomplished  personal  experience  storyteller.  Each  time 
the  story  is  told,  the  content  and  form  are  polished  to  make  the  story 
more  aesthetically  pleasing  (Stahl,  “Personal”  269).  This  embellishing 
may  or  may  not  be  done  consciously.  If  it  is  done  consciously  and  to  the 
degree  that  the  story  is  no  longer  believable,  the  personal  experience 
narrative  can  become  a tall  tale.  But  credibility  is  an  important  part  of 
most  personal  narration:  “For  the  personal  narrative  genre  to  function 
properly  in  any  storytelling  situation,  both  the  teller  and  the  listener 
must  understand  that  the  story  ...  is  to  be  accepted  as  true  (Stahl, 
Literary  18).  I believe  that  my  father’s  stories  are  largely  the  truth,  but 
I have  heard  them  told  over  the  years  with  enough  variations  to  know 
that  they  are  not  precise  representations  of  the  experience  as  it 

occurred. 

I have  heard  my  father  tell  at  least  thirty  differentchildhood  stories. 
Dad  grew  up  in  Montana  during  the  Depression  and  went  to  a parochial 
school.  The  Depression  and  his  experiences  in  school  are  the  focus  of 
many  of  his  stories.  In  the  appendix  I have  included  six  of  my  favorites, 
all  collected  in  a typical  setting:  my  little  brother  David’s  birthday 
dinner.  My  four  brothers,  two  of  David’s  friends,  my  parents,  myself 
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and  my  fiance  were  present.  These  stories  have  many  different  possible 
functions,  depending  on  which  story  is  told  to  which  audience  in  which 
circumstance. 

One  possible  function  for  Dad’s  stories  is  competition  among  his 
peers.  He  might  tell  the  stories  to  outdo  his  friends  as  the  worst  behaved 
child.  All  of  his  stories  also  include  an  element  of  cleverness  in  his 
mischievous  deeds.  This  claim  of  personal  cleverness  may  also  be  a 
point  of  competition:  who  was  the  most  clever  child?  But  the  distance 
between  our  generations  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  speculate  on  how 
his  stories  are  perceived  by  his  peers. 

Closely  related  to  competition  is  the  desire  for  attention  and  praise. 
Robinson  points  out  that  “the  attempt  at  self-enhancement  may  be 
legitimately  regarded  as  a pragmatic  factor  at  work  in  narration”  (61). 
Everyone  likes  to  make  people  laugh,  and  most  of  Dad’s  stories  are 
funny.  Stahl  proposes  that  “Tellers  delight  in  weaving  fairly  elaborate 
tales  that  build  up  their  own  self-images  and  emphasize  their  own 
actions  as  either  humorous  or  exemplary”  (“Personal”  270).  Dad  is  a 
trickster  figure  in  his  stories.  This  role  can  serve  both  as  humorous 
relief  and  a way  for  us  to  vicariously  live  through  the  wild  things  he  has 
done  that  we  may  not  dare  to  do.  He  does  get  a lot  of  attention  from  the 
family  when  he  tells  his  stories,  because  we  like  to  hear  them  and  every 
once  in  a while  he’ll  surprise  us  and  tell  one  we  haven’t  ever  heard. 

Another  purpose  behind  Dad’s  stories  is  nostalgia,  both  for  the 
Good  Old  Days  and  the  Bad  Old  Days.  When  he  reflects  back  on  the 
good  parts  of  his  childhood,  he  tells  stories  that  show  the  ideal  image 
of  family  life,  where  children  and  their  parents  have  a close,  loving 
relationship.  An  example  of  this  vision  is  situations  in  which  both 
Dad’s  mother  and  father  stick  up  for  him  against  his  teacher  and 
principal  in“Bobby  Eats  Paper  andthe  Principal  Goes  down  the  Stairs” 
(49-51).  He  explains  that  “there  was  a rapport  between  teachers  and 
parents,  teachers  supported  parents  and  parents  supported  teachers.  If 
I got  a licking  at  school  and  came  home  and  told  my  parents,  I’d  get 
another  one.”  This  social  arrangement  was  the  normal  situation,  but 
when  the  teacher  or  principal  went  too  far  in  disciplining  Dad,  his 
parents  always  came  through  for  him  and  were  on  his  side.  The  other 
aspect  of  the  Good  Old  Days  nostalgia  is  simply  looking  back  over  his 
life  and  reminiscing  about  his  youth. 

Nostalgia  has  another  angle:  times  past  may  appear  in  a negative 
light.  All  children  are  familiar  with  some  form  of  a parental  hardship 
story,  our  parent’s  recounting  that  “I  had  to  walk  six  miles,  uphill  both 
ways,  to  school  in  the  snow,  at  four  in  the  morning.”  Such  presentations 
may  be  exaggerations,  but  we’ ve  all  heard  our  parents  tell  us  how  much 
harder  it  was  to  live  in  the  Old  Days.  Dad’s  stories  have  made  me 
believe  the  truth  in  that.  His  stories  about  the  Depression  and  the 
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extreme  punishments  in  school  make  me  appreciate  the  times  I live  in, 
and  this  realization  is  likely  another  function  of  his  storytelling. 

Excessive  violence  in  school  is  one  of  the  most  recurrent  themes. 
“The  Nun  in  the  Trash  Can”  (49)  is  a good  example  of  discipline  gone 
too  far:  Dad’s  teacher,  a nun,  beats  his  knuckles  and  causes  serious 
bleeding.  However  grim  or  negative  this  story  may  seem,  it  has  a funny 
ending  characteristic  of  even  the  Bad  Old  Days  stories.  In  this  story, 
Dad’s  father  has  words  with  the  nun  and  she  ends  up  in  the  trashcan. 
“Bobby  Eats  Paper  and  the  Principal  Goes  down  the  Stairs”  also  shows 
the  excessive  violence  of  his  youth.  And  again  his  father  comes  to  his 
aid  and  the  principal  goes  down  the  stairs  in  a rather  comical  fashion. 

These  stories  also  give  insight  into  the  teller’s  values  and  beliefs: 
“Ethical  values,  personal  goals  and  hopes,  dominant  themes  and 
guiding  principles — all  of  these  covert  but  dynamic  forces  are  hidden 
in  these  unassuming,  everyday  tales”  (Stahl,  “Personal”  275).  For 
example,  from  my  father’s  emphasis  on  the  violence  in  his  school  and 
the  negative  light  he  puts  it  in,  I know  that  he  does  not  think  that 
physical  violence  is  an  appropriate  form  of  punishment.  Also  from  his 
stories,  I get  the  insight  that  family  closeness  is  important  to  him. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  main  purpose  of  my  father’s  personal  experience 
narratives  is  didactic.  Robinson  argues  that  personal  experience  narra- 
tives have  such  a purpose:  “A  speaker  may  wish  to  instruct  another 
person,  but  in  a way  that  avoids  preaching  or  invoking  one  or  another 
type  of  authority.  Personal  narratives  are  often  very  effective  in  such 
situations”  (61).  On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  Dad’s  message  to 
us  kids  is  that  he  was  a bad  kid  and  we  should  not  misbehave  as  he  did 
because  there  can  be  consequences  if  we  do.  This  purpose  certainly 
worked  for  me.  I knew  that  I didn’t  want  to  be  in  trouble  all  the  time  as 
he  was.  However,  I don’t  think  the  stories  worked  as  a deterrent  for  my 
four  brothers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  these  tales  gave  them  more 
interesting  ideas  on  how  to  get  into  trouble.  I think  they  purposefully 

tried  to  outdo  Dad  in  their  misdeeds. 

This  result,  however,  was  not  the  purpose  that  Dad  probably  had  in 
mind.  “I  mainly  tell  [the  stories]  to  you  kids,”  he  explains  “because 
living  today  is  a lot  different  than  living  when  I was  a boy.  Child- 
parental  feelings  are  just  as  strong  today.”  He  also  said  that  he  told  the 
stories  to  “let  you  know  that  I understand  if  you  screw  up,  I’ve  been 
there.  And  I want  you  all  to  feel  free  to  come  to  me  with  any  problem 
because  I’ll  be  understanding.”  Dad  wants  these  stories  to  teach  us  that 
even  though  times  have  changed,  parents  are  children  s allies,  not  their 
enemies.  Parents  will  back  us  up  in  a crisis,  as  his  parents  did  for  him. 
It  was  interesting  for  me  to  hear  what  he  thought  the  purpose  of  the 
stories  was.  Before  we  talked  directly  about  narrative  function,  I had 
never  heard  him  express  such  explicit  statements  of  purpose.  I had 
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understood  the  dislike  of  violence  in  the  schools,  the  nostalgia,  and  the 
attention  he  received,  but  not  the  meaning  that  he  had  intended. 

When  I asked  Dad  which  was  his  favorite  story  to  tell,  he  said, 

I like  the  one  about  the  waste  basket,  because  it  showed  me  how  much 
my  father  loved  me.  Parents  take  care  of  the  child  and  the  source  of  the 
problem.  You  almost  have  to  be  Catholic  to  understand  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  be  upset  at  a nun,  to  the  point  of  bringing  blood.  It  let  me 
know  the  strong  bond  that  was  there  between  my  father  and  I by 
demonstration. 

That  narrative  is  also  my  favorite  story,  but  for  a different  reason.  I like 
its  funny  ending,  which  is  recounted  almost  like  a punch  line,  and  I 
enjoy  its  presenting  the  underdog  as  victorious  over  the  mean  ogre  nun. 

I like  Robert  Jungers’s  personal  experience  narratives  because 
they  are  funny  and  because  he  is  such  a good  story  teller,  not  because 
there  is  an  underlying  moral  element.  But  I’m  sure  my  siblings  and 
others  who  have  heard  these  stories,  get  different  meanings  from  them. 
This  variety  of  interpretation  is  part  of  the  richness  of  family  personal 
experience  narratives — they  can  mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  But  despite  different  interpretations,  the  stories  form  a special 
sense  of  union  in  my  family. 
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APPENDIX 


The  Nun  in  the  Trash  Can 

Well,  I was  in  the  sixth  grade.  And  the  method  of  punishing  you  for 
doing  things  that  were  not  right  in  the  sixth  grade  was  she  would,  the 
Sister  would  have  you  double  your  fists  and  expose  your  knuckles.  And 
then  she  took  a quarter-inch-thick  meter  stick  and  whipped  you,  hit  you 
across  the  knuckles.  And  this  one  time  when  she  hit  me,  the  edge  of  the 
meter  stick,  the  comer,  caught  me  on  the  edge  of  the  knuckle  and  cut 
down  through,  and  hit  an  artery  and  had  blood  spurting  out. 

And  my  father’s  office  was  just  over  a block  away,  and  there  was 
a county  health  doctor  there.  And  so  I ran  to  his  office,  kept  pressure 
on  it.  And  I went  to  his  office,  and  he  took  me  down  and  saw  the  county 
health  doctor.  They  sewed  it,  and  he  took  me  back  to  school. 

And  he  walked  me  into  the  classroom,  told  me  to  go  to  my  seat  and 
sit  down.  And  was  having  words  with  the  teacher.  And  was  telling 
about  where  was  a proper  place  to  hit  students,  for  punishment:  they 
had  a built-in  place  above  their  thighs  and  below  their  belts.  [Audience 
laughs.]  And  that’s  where  it  was  supposed  to  be.  And  she  was  talking 
back  to  him,  and  she  was  the  boss;  she  was  the  teacher — he  reached  out 
and  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders,  was  emphasizing  what  he  had 
already  said.  And  in  the  process  he  finished.  He  let  go  of  her,  and  he  let 
go  of  her  on  the  outward  swing  of  a shake,  and  when  he  freed  her  she 
slid  across  the  desk  and  dropped  bottom  first  into  a waste  can  that  was 
about  two  and  a half  feet  tall.  [Audience  laughs.]  And  she  was  stuck, 
and  then  he  left.  And  we  were  sitting  there,  and  we  had  to,  go  and  free 
the  teacher.  [Audience  laughs.]  I’ll  tell  you  what,  never  again  did  she 
use  a meter  stick  to  hit  kids  across  the  hand. 


Bobby  Eats  Paper 

and  the  Principal  Goes  down  the  Stairs 

Dad:  I guess  I wasn’t  a very  good  student.  I was  in  the  fifth  grade 
and  I’d  moved  from  the  parochial  school  to  the  public  school.  My 
teacher’s  name  was  Mr.  Myer.  Mr.  Myer  says,  “You  shouldn  t always 
be  chewing  on  something.  Why  are  you  always  chewing  on  some- 
thing?” And  I didn’t  know.  I chewed  paper,  I chewed  erasers,  I chewed 

up  pencils. 

Valerie:  Yuk. 

Jim:  A regular  beaver. 

Joe:  So  that’s  where  we  get  it  from. 
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Dad:  Yeah,  and  he  had  a,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  little  school 
newspaper.  And  in  one  of  the  jokes,  was,  in  the  paper,  what  happened 
to  Bobby’s  geography  paper.  Answer — he  ate  it.  [Audience  laughs.] 
Well,  I took  my  paper  home,  and  I really  hadn’t.  I wasn’t  unhappy  with 
that,  I mean  I was  not  thinking  much  about  it.  My  mother  was  unhappy 
when  she  read  it. 

So  she  said  all  right.  She  called  Mr.  Myer;  Mr.  Myer  gave  her 
permission  that  I could  bring  sandwiches  to  school.  So  if  I wouldn’t  eat 
paper,  and  I wouldn’t  eat  geography,  I mean  pencils  and  erasers  and 
things  like  that,  I could  eat  sandwiches.  So  she  fixed  me  up  a brown  bag 
full  of  sandwiches,  and  there  was  a double  stack,  probably  six  or  eight 
sandwiches,  double-breaded  sandwiches  on  each  side.  And  this  was 
just  to  be  eaten,  not  at  lunch,  but  during  the  hours  of  class.  Whenever 
I would  get  hungry  or  got  the  urge  to  chew  on  something. 

And  I proceeded  to  chew  and  chew  and  chew.  And  I would,  and  we 
didn’t  have  nice  things  like  plastic  so  we  used  wax  paper,  my  mother 
used  wax  paper  to  wrap  the  sandwiches  in.  And,  in  a quiet  classroom, 
the  rattle  of  wax  paper  as  you  open  up  a raspberry  jam  sandwich  is  very 
loud,  and  it  is  really  distracting  to  the  other  students.  Well,  Mr.  Myer 
got  a little  tired  of  this,  and  one  day  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  go  to  the 
principal  and  explain  everything.”  I went  to  the  principal,  and  his  name 
was  C.S.  Porter,  and,  I later  in  life  found  out  what  C.S.  stood  for 
because  my  father  explained.  Well,  his  real  name  was  Charles  Sylvester 
Porter,  but  everyone  at  the  American  Legion  called  him  “CS.” 

Valerie:  Oh,  I get  it.  So  he  wasn’t  very  much  liked. 

Dad:  No,  he  really  wasn’t  liked.  He  was  really  a bully  in  an 
authoritative  position.  He  kept,  he  got  after  me,  and  he  reached  out  and 
he  struck  me,  and  I fell  backwards  caught  my  balance — and  he  struck 
me  again.  And  I fell  backwards  a second  time,  and  the  third  time  he 
struck  me  I fell  down  the  stairs  backwards,  to  the  first  landing.  Well, 
I was  in  front  of  him  then,  and  I took  off  on  a dead  run,  and  I ran  home, 
and  it  was  noon.  It  wasn’t,  my  father  normally  wasn’t  home  at  noon,  but 
this  particular  day  he  was. 

And  he  put  me  in  the  car,  he  asked  me  what  happened.  I told  him, 
he  put  me  in  the  car  after  lunch.  He  took  me  back,  he  opened  the  door 
to  my  classroom  and  he  says  to  Mr.  Myer,  he  says,  “I  return  my  son  to 
the  classroom.”  And  shut  the  door.  I went  to  my  class.  And  granted  this 
is  an  old  school,  so  voices  carried  a little  bit.  And  you  hear,  “Well,  CS, 
you  really  like  to  knock  around  ten  year  olds,  huh?  Why  the  hell  don’t 
you  stand  up  and  see  if  you  can  knock  somebody  around  your  own 
size.”  And  you  heard  SMACK — you  didn’t  see  it  but  you  knew  what 
had  happened.  My  father  says,  “Well  how  does  it  feel?”  You  hear 
SMACK  again.  Y ou  hear  SMACK  the  third  time  and  CLUNK  CLUNK 
CLUNK  CLUNK  CLUNK  [recounted  with  pauses  and  intonation 
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imitating  the  fall  down  the  stairs].  [Audience  laughs.]  And  he  says, 
“Get  off  your  fanny,”  he  says,  “How  do  you  think  it  feels  falling  down 
the  stairs — now  you  know.  I just  think  you  ought  to  have  some 
experience  before  you  dish  this  out.”  And  he  proceeded  to  knock  Mr. 
Porter  down  the  next  flight  of  stairs. 

Then  he  walked  out,  got  in  his  car,  and  went  back  to  work.  School 
got  out,  I came  home,  nothing  was  said  about  it.  The  following 
Saturday,  we  were  walking  down  the  main  street  oftown,  my  father  and 
I,  and  Mr.  Porter  was  coming  towards  us.  And  he  looked  up  and  saw  us, 
and  he  turned  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  walked  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  pass  us.  That’s  basically 
what  happened. 


Climbing  through  the  Air  Shaft 

Well,  the  teacher-student  relationship  was  entirely  different  then 
than  it  is  now.  A teacher  could  punish  you  to  a point,  and  if  you  told  your 
parents  that  you  got  punished,  you  were  just  gonna  get  the  same  thing 
at  home,  or  worse.  So,  for  the  most  part,  you  never  told  your  parents 
about  being  punished  at  school. 

And,  in  the  fourth  grade,  I was  messing  around  and  had  a teacher 
named  Sister  Claire.  Sister  Claire  says,  “Oh,”  she  says — well  she’s 
very  old,  elderly  and  due  to  retire  shortly,  but  there  was  a shortage  of 
teachers  so  she  was  held  on.  And  she,  her  method  of  punishment,  for 
any  infraction,  was  to  send  you  to  the  back  of  the  room.  You  had  to  sit 
on  the  floor  in  the  back  of  the  room,  you  couldn’t  sit  in  your  seat. 

And  I was  sitting  back  there  once,  and  there  was  an  entrance  where 
the  garbage  you  know  the  waste  can  was.  So,  I pulled  it  out,  and  I got 
in  where  the  waste  can  was.  I was  gonna  pull  the  waste  can  in  front  of 
me  and  just  disappear.  Well  I did  for  a while,  and  I looked  around  and 
lo  and  behold,  what  I was  in  was  the  air  shaft  for  the  ventilation  system. 
It  was  all  done  in  plaster  and  lath  so  I could  crawl  up,  not  one  time  but 
many  many  times  that  I got  to  sit  back  there.  [Audience  laughs.]  I 
learned  the  whole  ventilation  system  of  the  school.  And  I could  go  from 
the  fourth  grade  to  any  room  in  the  school  and  come  down  and  listen 
to  what  they  were  doing  and  make  faces,  and  then  I could  come  back 
to  the  fourth  grade. 

Well,  this  one  time,  I decided  that  I needed  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
so  I got  up,  went  down,  came  down  in  the  boy’s  room.  And  I was  in  the 
boy’s  room,  going  to  the  bathroom  and  Sister  Superior  of  the  school,  the 
principal  opened  the  door.  [Gruffly]  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  I says, 
“I  was  out  in  the  hall,  I was,  and  I uh,  I had  to  go  to  the  bathroom  so  I 
came  down  here.”  “Why,  were  you  out  of  the  classroom?”  And  I said. 
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“Well,  Sister  Mary,  uh  Sister  told  me,  Sister  Delores  told  me  I was  to 
leave.”  She  said,  “Well  you  finish  what  you’re  doing  right  there  and 
then  you  come  with  me.”  So  I did.  And  I went  up. 

And  I realize  now  that  it  was  really  cruel  to  the  teacher,  but  I didn’t 
realize  it  at  the  time.  Because  what  I did,  to  save  me,  she,  uh,  “Why  are 
you  here?”  “I  was  put  out  in  the  hall  by  the  Sister.”  So  she  opens  the 
door,  says  to  Sister,  “Why  I’ve  told  you  and  told  you  and  told  you  not 
to  put  boys  out  in  the  hall.”  Sister  says,  “I,  but,  ah,  I,  uh.”  Sister  Superior 
says,  [shouting]  “Don’t  you  ever  put  boys  out  in  the  hall  again.  I forbid 
you  to.”  She  turned  to  me  and  told  me  to  sit  in  my  seat.  So  I went  to  sit 
in  my  seat.  And  the  teacher  came  over,  and  she  says,  “How  did  you  get 
into  the  hall?”  And  I says,  “Well  you  sent  me  to  the  hall.”  [Audience 
laughs.]  And  she  says,  “I  didn’t  send  you  to  the  hall.”  And  I says,  “Well 
then  how  did  I get  there?”  [Audience  laughs.]  And,  anyway  that  was 
the  last  year  that  she  taught,  she  retired. 


Bobby  Jumps  out  the  Second  Floor  Window 

to  Escape  the  Nun 

What  happened  was  that  we  were  playing  in  the  yard,  the  school 
yard.  W e had  a young  nun,  and  she  was  chasing  us  because  w e were  not, 
for  some  infraction,  I don’t  know.  You  understand  at  parochial  school 
there’s  lots  of  things  that  you  can  have  infractions  for.  Breathing  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  you  don’t.  And  that’s  iffy.  [Audience  laughs.] 

So  anyway,  she  was  chasing  us.  And  there  were  four  or  five  of  us. 
And  she  chased  us  up  into  the  school,  down  the  first  floor,  up  to  the 
second  floor  hall,  back  down.  We  made  the  loop  around  again.  Well  we 
noticed  when  we  went  by  the  first  time  that  the  front  window  in  the 
eighth  grade  classroom  was  wide  open.  And  it  was  a big  window,  like 
four  feet  wide  and  four  or  five  feet  tall.  The  whole  thing  was  open,  so 
there  was  a big  hole.  Well  as  we  were  running  around,  we  kept  running 
around  and  the,  each  kid  would  drop  off,  the  lead  kid  would  drop  off  and 
go  dive  out  the  window.  [Audience  laughs.]  And,  my  turn  came,  and 
she  was  chasing  us.  And  I was  just  in  front  of  her  that  when  she  turned 
the  comer  to  come  into  the  room  I dove  through  the  window. 

And  she  screamed  bloody  murder!  Because  we  were  on  the  second 
floor.  She  came  running  to  the  window  and  looked  out  and  all  five  of 
us  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  looking  up  at  her.  And  what  we  had 
done  was  dive  out  the  window  and  grabbed  the  flagpole  and  s-l-i-d-e 
down  the  flagpole  to  the  ground.  But  the  time  we  grabbed  the  flagpole 
we  were  below  her  line  of  sight. 

Mom:  She  thought  you  all  were  jumping  to  your  death. 
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The  Police  Car  Mischief 


I was  in  high  school,  and  the  Missoula  City  Police  always  sat  and 
looked  for  people  to  speed  down  the  road  or  any  infraction.  And  they 
backed  into  this  parking  lot  so  they ’d  be  ready  to  go.  So  we  crawled  up 
the  bank  from  the  back  side,  and  we  took  a logging  chain  and  put  it  over 
the  rear  end  of  the  car  and  hooked  it.  Then  w e brought  it  around  this  log, 
the  big  log  that  was  the  bumper  so  you  wouldn’t  go  over  it.  And  hooked 
it  again  around  the  U-joint  right  in  front  of  the  transmission  and  then 
around  the  rear  end.  It  was  about  a fifty  to  sixty-foot  chain. 

Then  one  of  the  kids  went  by  V-R-O-O-M!  And  the  cops  took  off 
V-R-O-O-M!  And  they  were  digging  out.  They  were  going  after  the 
speeder.  And  all  of  a sudden  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  chain,  and  it 
pulled  the  back  wheels  and  the  rear  end  and  the  drive  shaft  out  of  the 
transmission.  And  it  was  sitting  there,  and  the  car  was  sitting  on  its 
frame  and  fender.  There  were  two  policemen  in  there  shaking  their 
heads  wondering  what  the  hell  had  happened.  [Audience  laughs.] 
And  while  they  were  in  there,  one  of  the  guys  was  up  and  over  the 
log  and  went  up  and  loosened  the  chain  and  pulled  it  back  and  undid  it. 
And  ran  down  the  hill  with  the  chain  so  there  was  no  chain  for  them  to 

see  what  had  happened. 

Mom:  Oh,  that’s  awful. 


Bobby  and  His  Dad  Both  Need  Pillows  for  Dinner 

Mom:  One  time  you  got  into  some  trouble  and  your  dad  was 
supposed  to  punish  you. 

Dad:  Well,  that  was  kind  of  my  mother’s  fault.  Because  I got  in 
trouble  with  my  mom,  and  my  mom  had  this  habit  of  saying  I mean 
if  she  was  tired  of  disciplining  you  all  day  [audience  laughs]— she  said, 
“When  your  father  gets  home  [bangs  fist  on  table]  I’m  going  to  tell  him 
what  you  did,  and  he  is  going  to  whale  you.”  Of  course  you  worried, 
because  you  know  that  your  dad  can  hit  harder  than  your  mom. 

[Audience  laughs.] 

And,  well  my  dad  came  home  and  it  was  the  time  and  he  went  down 
the  steps  into  the  basement  behind  me.  And  he  takes  a razor  strop,  a 
leather  strap  about  three  inches  wide,  probably  three  feet,  two  and  a half 
feet  three  feet,  no  about  two  and  a half  feet  long.  And  he  says,  Well 
Bob  what  did  you  do?”  And  I told  him.  For  some  reason  he  thought  it 
was  funny.  And  he  started  to  laugh.  And  he  says,  “I  can’t  hit  you  for 
that,  but  your  mom’s  expecting  me  to  give  you  a lickin’  ” 

And  there  was  a post  in  the  basement.  And  he  says,  When  I 
post,  you  yell.”  And  then  we  were  just  carrying  on  a conversation,  he  d 
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go  WHAP,  I’d  go,  “AAHHHH.”  [Audience  laughs.]  Pretty  soon 
WHAP,  and  I’d  yell.  Well  this  went  on  and  We  kind  of  forgot,  we  were 
into  our  conversation  downstairs  so  we  forgot  what  was  going  on.  And 
it  was  just  rote,  WHAP — yell,  WHAP — yell. 

And  my  mom  got  concerned  that  I was  being  beat  to  death. 
[Audience  laughs.]  And  she  came  downstairs  and  she  saw  what  the  hell 
was  going  on.  And  he  swung  and  hit  the  post,  and  she  grabbed  it  and 
jerked  it  out  of  his  hand  and  whipped  it  around  and  hit  him.  [Audience 
laughs.]  I was  running  and  he  was  following  me,  and  she  was  following 
him  and  he  was  getting  licked  because  I couldn’t  run  fast  enough. 
[Audience  laughs.]  And  he  told  me  when  we  came  by  the  stairs,  “You 
head  up  the  stairs  because  I’ve  got  to  get  more  speed!”  [Laughs]  We 
ended  up,  there  were  two  of  us  at  the  dining  room  table  that  night  who 
couldn’t  sit  down  for  dinner,  we  both  needed  a pillow  to  sit  for  dinner. 
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1993  Student  Contest 
Undergraduate  Honorable  Mention 

Tattoos:  The  Art  on  Folks 

By  Melissa  Daniel 


In  early  1 992, 1 went  to  Garry ’s  Tattoo  Studio  outside  of  Greenville 
with  two  friends.  It  was  there  that  I received  a thunderbird  tattoo  which 
is  emblazoned  across  my  right  shoulder  blade.  Because  of  this  marking, 

I decided  to  return  to  Garry’s  in  order  to  examine  the  tattoo  and  the  art 
of  tattooing.  I have  always  known  people  who  have  tattoos.  This  art 
form  is  fascinating  to  me  because  of  its  very  personal  nature  and 
aesthetic  qualities.  But  as  a student  of  folklore  I have  become  aware  of 
many  more  facets  of  tattoos  as  art. 

Jan  B run  van  d describes  folk  art  as  “purely  decorative  or  represen- 
tational items  produced  by  traditional  means’’  (426).  The  tattoo  fits  this 
description  because  tattoo  artists  learn  their  craft  through  apprentice- 
ship and  many  hours  of  hands-on  experience.  That  is  how  Garry  Nobles 
learned  tattooing. 

On  7 November  1992,  I drove  to  Garry’s  studio  with  hopes  of 
obtaining  an  interview.  I was  fortunate  because  he  was  not  occupied 
with  a client  on  this  chilly  Saturday  afternoon.  He  generously  allowed 
me  to  nose  about  with  a camera  and  tape  recorder  in  tow. 

I had  first  discovered  Garry’s  whena  close  friend  appeared  one  day 
with  a skull  tattoo  on  his  arm.  He  referred  me  to  Garry  when  I decided 
to  give  a tattoo  to  a friend  for  her  birthday.  Three  weeks  after  this  event, 

While  an  undergraduate  student  at  East  Carolina  University,  Melissa 
Daniel  wrote  her  participant-observer  study  of tattooing  in  Pitt  County  as 
part  of  a folklore  course  with  James  Kirkland.  Originally  from  Salisbury, 
Melissa  now  lives  in  Greenville. 
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I decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  accompanying  another 
friend,  to  fulfill  my  long  desire  to  be  tattooed.  Our  “chain”  illustrates 
how  oral  advertisement  often  brings  client  and  artist  together. 

Many  people  are  drawn  into  this  fascinating  form  of  expression  in 
similar  ways.  Garry  got  his  first  tattoo  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  while 
in  Florida:  “[I]  . . . liked  what  I saw  and  I got  one.”  He  now  adds 
designs  while  attending  tattoo  conventions  and  during  return  visits  to 
artists  whom  he  likes.  Garry  doesn’t  pick  designs;  like  many  others  he 
chooses  particular  artists  because  he  feels  “like  they  know  what  they’re 
doing.”  However,  he  also  relates  the  special  meaning  of  one  of  his 
tattoos: 

I have  one  tattoo  that  has  significance,  and  that’s  a memorial  for  my 
brother  that  died  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old.  It’s  a portrait  of 
a woman  that’s  got  a tear  runnin’  out  of  her  eye. 

Twenty-one  year  old  Glenn  Weissmann,  a former  East  Carolina 
student  and  my  close  friend,  also  has  a tattoo  with  significant  meaning. 
He  relates: 

It  was,  uh,  a lemme  prove  to  somebody  that  I care  about  them  kinda 
thing  ...  It’s  got  a girl’s  name  on  it ...  I figured  she’d  like  me  more  if 
I had  her  name  on  my  arm  . . . She  likes  me  . . . not  because  her  name 
is  on  my  arm. 

When  I interviewed  Glenn  in  his  living  room  on  5 November  1992,  he 
also  related  an  interesting  motivation  for  getting  the  first  of  his  two 
tattoos.  He  chose  a spider  design  because 

I knew  my  mother  wasn’t  gonna  approve  of  me  getting  a tattoo  . . . My 
mother  is  this  really  proper,  pure  person  that  doesn’t  want  you  to  deface 
your  body  or  do  bad  things  . . . The  spider  was  just  kinda  something  evil 
and  lurky  that  people  are  afraid  of.  And  I figured  that  would  kinda  scare 
her  off. 

Glenn  also  described  why  he  decided  to  get  tattooed  at  all.  He  had  just 
bought  a motorcycle  and  it  involved, 

the  stereotypical  image  of  motorcycles  and  tattoos  and  women  and  all 
that  stupid  stuff . . . And  a friend  of  mine,  uh,  is  really  into  pop  trends, 
I suppose.  And  she  wanted  one  and,  you  know,  she  kinda  like  talked  me 
into  it... and  I mean,  it  sounded  like  a fun  thing  to  do. 

The  variety  of  designs  and  the  state  of  being  tattooed  make  this  art 
form  a highly  visible  means  of  personal  expression  that  leads  to 
communication  among  the  tattooed.  It  involves  a phenomenon  similar 
to  what  Barre  Toelken  has  called  “traditional  imagery  (where  the 
image  or  its  expression  acts  as  a touchstone,  a reference  point,  a 
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dramatic  foregrounding,  of  values  shared  by  a group  of  people)”  (523). 
In  my  research,  all  my  informants  expressed  agreement  with  this  idea 
in  some  way.  On  the  day  that  Glenn  and  his  friend  received  their  tattoos 
they  “hung  out  and  talked  with”  a couple  of  people  from  the  Harley 
Davidson  motorcycle  shop  who  were  also  at  the  studio.  Similarly, 
when  Glenn  meets  other  people  with  tattoos  they 

get  to  talkin’  about  where  you  had  ’em  done  and  what  ’chasaw  and  what 
it  was  like  and  what  your  experiences  were.  And  I mean  you  get  to  find 
out,  you  know,  other  people  that  do  it  and,  you  know,  new  ideas  . . . People 

with  tattoos,  you  know,  they’ll  speak  and  they’ll  hang  out  and  they  11 
swap  secrets  and  stories. 

Donald  “Skin”  Anderson  also  referred  to  these  touchstone  qualities 
when  I interviewed  him  at  Garry’s  studio:  “It’s  good  for 
conversation  . . . [For  example,]  I have  one,  you  have  one.  Where’d 
you  get  yours?” 

Skin  and  Jeff  Shuman  spend  a great  deal  of  time  at  Garry’s.  Skin 
has  forty  percent  of  his  body  covered  in  tattoos.  He  has  been  getting 
tattoos  for  over  twenty  years  from  various  artists,  but  many  of  these 
have  been  done  by  Garry.  Jeff  also  has  tattoos  by  Garry.  In  addition,  he 
is  presently  apprenticing  with  Garry  to  become  a tattoo  artist. 

Tattoo  studios  are  more  than  businesses;  they  are  arenas  where  art 
comes  alive.  Jeff,  Skin,  and  others  are  regularly  in  attendance  at 
Garry’s.  They  provide  company  and  ample  conversation,  often  center- 
ing around  tattoos,  motorcycles,  and  other  such  topics.  One  reason  for 
these  gatherings  is  that  tattoo  artists  often  develop  close  relationships 
with  their  clients.  Garry  noted  that  when  tattooing,  “you’re  marking  a 
human  being  for  life.”  This  intimacy  may  account  for  the  ties  which 

often  exist  between  artist  and  client. 

Tattoo  clients  are  as  diversified  as  the  designs  available.  Garry 
describes  his  clients  as  covering  a wide  demographic  range,  “from  the 
lowest  low  life  to  attorneys  . . . It’s  as  diverse  as  you  can  get.  [Tattoos 
apply]  to  their  life  and  lifestyle  [and]  prove  . . . independence  [or  mark] 
a turn  of  life.” 

People  often  get  tattoos  today  because  they  are  trendy.  However, 
according  to  Garry,  “there  are  lifestyles  that  do  go  after  tattoos  . . . the 
marines,  the  bikers.”  No  matter  who  they  are,  people  with  tattoos  have 
a story  to  tell.  They  often  express  losses,  loves,  imagination,  desires, 
status,  group  membership  and  a bevy  of  other  information  through  the 
designs  they  choose.  Artists  like  Garry  have  books  and  walls  full  of 
designs  to  choose  from,  and  if  one  cannot  be  found,  it  can  be  created. 
Garry  likes  to  say,  “if  you  can  think  it,  we  can  ink  it.” 

Stories  are  a part  of  the  tattoo  experience  for  artists  and  clients 
alike . It  was  at  the  studio  that  I became  keenly  aware  of  the  opportunity 
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for  folk  narration  which  tattoos  provide.  Tattoos  are  often  conversation 
pieces.  In  addition,  those  with  tattoos  have  shared  experiences  stem- 
ming from  their  common  state.  Skin  related  one  such  “war”  story.  One 
day  while  walking  in  his  neighborhood  without  a shirt  on, 

this  policeman  comes  by  and  all  of  a sudden  he  stops  and  wants  to  know, 
well,  do  I live  in  this  neighborhood.  And  I tell  him  yes.  And  I asked  him 
why  was  he  stoppin’  me.  And  I asked  him  did  someone  call  in  and  say, 
“There’s  a strange  lookin’  man  walkin’  around  with  tattoos  all  over 
him.”  And  he  said  yes.  And,  uh,  and  I told  him  that,  uh,  “They’re  mine 
and  people  can  turn  their  heads.  They  don’t  hafta  look  at  ‘em.  I’m  not 
a criminal,  I don’t  ride  a Harley.” 

Skin’s  narration  illustrates  the  negativity  with  which  much  of  society 
views  tattooed  persons.  Such  experiences  provide  an  additional  bond- 
ing factor  for  those  who  have  tattoos. 

Being  tattooed  and  knowing  what  this  entails  is  part  of  the 
introduction  to  the  craft  of  tattoo  artist.  Garry  related  his  initiation  into 
this  occupation  and  the  demands  of  learning  its  techniques. 

Basically,  I used  to  travel  around  the  nation  . . . seeing  the  neat  art  work 
that  was  being  done  . . . and,  uh,  it  just  sparked  an  interest  in  me.  Then 
I got  my  first  one  and  I said  I can  do  this,  ’cause  I always  liked  art.  And, 
uh,  I bought  a kit  to  start  with  and  found  out  real  quick  that  I wasn’t 
gonna  do  anything  with  it,  ’cause  I didn’t  know  enough  about  the 
mechanics  of  that  side  of  tattooing  ...  So  I met  a guy  in  Delaware  and 
I travelled  up  there  once  or  twice  a week.  And  he,  uh,  taught  me  most 
of  what  I know.  I just  took  it  from  there.  The  way  to  learn  tattooing  is 
to  really  to  serve  a formal  apprenticeship  and,  uh,  have  somebody  teach 
you  that.  Just  because  you  know  art  work  doesn’t  mean  that  you  can 
apply  a tattoo  because  of  the  mechanics  of  the  machinery.  You  have  to 
know  depths  of needles,  uh,  things  like  inks.  And  you  have  to  know  . . . the 
speed  at  which  the  machines  run,  and  just  basic  things  like  that,  that’s 
hard  to  learn  on  your  own  ...  I started  tattooing  ten  years  ago  [because] 
it’s  something  that  just  appealed  to  me  ...  It’s  like  why  do  people  get 
a tattoo.  It’s  an  individual  decision  and  it’s  probably  different  for  every 
person  . . . It’s  one  way  to  apply  your  art  work  that’s  very  personal. 
People  will  carry  it  with  them  forever.  Right  or  wrong,  it’s  just  an 
interesting  thing. 

Jeffs  motivation  stresses  the  liminal  character  of  this  folk  art:  “I  like 
leamin’  things  that  you  can’t  go  to  school  to  learn.” 

Garry  describes  and  evaluates  the  work  of  Jeff,  who  has  become  his 
apprentice, 

He’s  good,  an  artist,  but  as  far  as  applying  a tattoo  it’s  totally  different 
than  drawing  on  paper  ...  You  have  to  know  how  to  hold  people  ’ s skin, 
so  when  they  do  [move]  you  got  the  skin  stretched  tight  enough  that  you 
can  control  that  to  some  extent ...  You  also  stretch  it  so  that  you  can 
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get  correct  penetration,  you  know,  with  the  needle.  So  that  you  don  t 
have  skippy  lookin’  lines. 

Garry  remembers  his  working  at  acquiring  the  craft:  it  took  “five  years 
to  leam  the  aspects  of  it  to  do  detailed  work.” 

Tattooing  is  a visual  art  different  from  any  other.  It  requires  special 
instruments.  Garry  described  the  tattoo  machine, 

[It]  is,  uh,  basically  a coil  with  a point  on  it,  uh,  electrical  points.  It’s 

driven  similar  to  . . . a point  set  up  in  an  automobile.  It’s  got  a break  and 
a contact  that  every  time  it  contacts,  it  moves  the  needles  up  and  down. 
The  needles  are  attached  to  a bar  that  runs  through  a tube.  And,  uh, 
they’re  all  made  out  of  surgical  stainless  steel. 

The  Japanese  use  a machine  that  is  operated  manually.  Garry  has  seen 
it  demonstrated  and  says,  “It  works  as  well  and  almost  as  fast  as  the 
[electrical]  machine.”  With  either  apparatus,  the  artist  creates  lines  of 
varying  width  by  alternating  the  number  of  needles  in  the  point.  For 
example,  single  needle  liners  make  finer  outlines  than  three  needle 
liners. 

Knowledge  of  inks  is  another  esoteric  skill  the  tattoo  artist  must 
know.  Garry  describes  their  variety  and  special  demands  on  the  artists: 

The  inks  come,  basically,  in  a powdered  form.  They’re  supposed  to  be 
organic  [nontoxic]  ...  I buy  the  powders  from  a supplier  ...  I mix 
them  myselfwithamixture  of  alcohol,  some  water  and  so  forth  . . . Each 
ink  is  mixed  differently  for  a different  type  of  color.  That’ s another  thing 
you  have  to  learn  from  somebody.  It  takes  years  to  get  that  stuff  right. 

Part  of  the  artist’s  education  includes  attending  conventions  to  leam 
new  techniques,  designs,  and  work  methods.  Garry  relates  that 

there’s  no  university  or  any  school  whatsoever  that  teaches  this  kind  of 
stuff  to  anybody... There’s  nowhere  for  them  to  learn  it  except  for  at 
things  like  this  [conventions]. 

Knowledge  of  application  and  inks  is  not  enough,  however.  Be- 
cause tattooing  involves  breaking  the  skin  and  working  with  blood,  in 
recent  years  artists  have  had  to  learn  about  diseases  such  as  AIDS. 
Garry  commented,  “I  use  brand-new  needles  on  everybody.  That’s  the 
only  way  to  do  it  safely  in  this  day  and  age  with  the  communicable 
diseases.”  Garry  also  has,  what  he  calls,  an  autoclave,  “a  pressure  type, 
steam  sterilization”  device.  He  sterilizes  the  needle  encasements  with 

this  machine  to  prevent  infections. 

To  apply  designs,  Garry  has  a copy  machine.  He  makes  thermofax 
copies  of  the  design  to  be  applied.  Then  he  applies  speed  stick  to  the 
skin  and  presses  the  copy  to  the  area.  In  this  way,  the  design  is  copied. 
The  artist  then  fills  in  this  area  using  the  tattoo  machine.  Before  copiers 
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came  into  use,  charcoal  dust  provided  a less  detailed  copy.  The  use  of 
modem  equipment  and  materials  has  allowed  tattooing  to  become 
much  more  detailed  and  therefore  recognized  more  widely  as  art. 

Tattooing  is  a medium  of  expression  for  both  the  artist  and  the 
person  receiving  the  tattoo.  Tattoos  indicate  independence,  and  indi- 
viduality, and  are  often  associated  with  creativity  and  free  expression. 
As  Skin  said,  “I  never  go  with  the  crowd.”  His  tattoos  are  part  of  this 
lifestyle.  Tattoos  range  from  the  more  common  hearts  and  roses 
strategically  placed  to  grandiose  works  which  cover  large  areas  of  the 
body.  Clients  may  come  to  an  artist  once  or  hundreds  of  times, 
depending  on  the  designs  they  want.  Garry,  who  is  constantly  studying 
his  art,  believes, 

most  tattoo  artists  that  are  really  into  the  art  are  100  percent  dedicated 
to  it . . . They  eat,  sleep,  and  breathe  it . . . You  have  to  want  it  really  bad 
and  go  after  it. 

And  it  seems  that  many  clients  are  equally  dedicated. 

Tattooing  is  very  traditional.  Techniques,  designs,  and  stories  are 
circulated  among  artisans  and  devotees.  An  oral  tradition  exists  among 
those  who  have  and  those  who  create  tattoos.  In  settings  such  as  Garry’s 
studio,  regulars  and  newcomers  are  part  of  a world  where  folk  art  is 
alive. 
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Back  Issues 


The  following  back  issues  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal 
are  still  available.  Some  are  in  short  supply  so  order  as  soon  as  possible. 
Issues  are  $2  unless  otherwise  indicated,  and  these  prices  include 
shipping  and  handling  costs.  North  Carolina  residents  should  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Order  issues  from  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  c/o 
Department  of  English,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  NC 
28608.  Write  checks  to  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society. 

Vol.  30,  No.  2:  Geraldine  N.  Johnson’s  “ ‘More  for  Warmth  than 
for  Looks’:  Quilts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains”;  Cratis  D.  Williams’s 
introduction  to  the  1982  Student  Contest  essays;  “Songs  of  the  Gastonia 
Textile  Strike  of  1929:  Models  of  and  for  Southern  Working-Class 
Women’s  Militancy”  by  Stephen  R.  Wiley;  Mary  Anne  McDonald’s 
“White  Rock  Village:  Folk  Art  on  Route  86?”;  Brown-Hudson  Folk- 
lore Award  citations  for  Etta  Baker,  Cora  Philips,  Ovid  Williams 
Pierce,  and  Holger  Olof  Nygard. 

Vol.  31,  No.  1:  “Storytelling  and  a Boy  Named  Jack”  by  Barbara 
McDermitt;  texts  of  “The  Doctor’s  Daughter,”  “Cat  and  Mouse,”  and 
“Lucky  and  Unlucky  Jack”  told  by  Ray  Hicks;  “Why  Do  Duck  Decoys 
Have  Eyes?”  by  John  Forrest;  Miriam  J.  Shillingsburg’s  “Virtue 
Enough  to  Cure  So  Venomous  a Bite”;  “Herbal  Cures  in  the  Fennell 
Diary”  by  James  L.  Glass;  “The  Mole  on  the  Neck:  Two  Instances  of 
Folk  Belief  in  [Charles  W.  Chesnutt’sand  James  Welch’s]  Fiction”  by 
James  S.  Hedges. 

Vol.  31,  No.  2:  “No  Money  and  Lots  ofWater:  A Contextual  Look 
at  the  Life  ways  of  the  Folk”  by  Cynthia  Anne  Schley;  Paula  Anderson- 
Green’s  “Folktales  in  the  Literary  Works  of  Harden  E.  Taliaferro:  A 
View  of  Southern  Appalachian  Life  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century”; 
“Foodlore  and  Folklife  in  Tidewater  North  Carolina”  by  John  Forrest; 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for  Ora  and  Willard  Watson 
and  Joseph  Thomas  Wilson. 

Vol.  33,  Nos.  1-2:  (Double  issue,  $4)  Wiseman’s  View:  The 
Autobiography  of  Sky  land  Scotty  Wiseman  by  Scott  G.  Wiseman; 
introduction  by  William  Lightfoot  with  interviews  of  Lulu  Belle 
Wiseman  and  fifteen  photographs  of  the  Wisemans. 

Vol.  34,  No.  1 : Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for  Bertie 
Mae  Dickens,  Arthur  James  Wooten,  George  MahonHolt;  “Morrison’s 
Cafe:  A Study  of  Community  and  Change  in  Winston-Salem”  by  Tanja 
Kim  Johnson;  “The  Origins  of  the  Hicks  Family  Traditions”  by  James 
W.  Thompson;  “ ‘The  Assailant  in  Disguise’:  Old  and  New  Functions 
of  Urban  Legends  about  W omen  Alone  in  Danger”  by  Mary  Seelhorst; 
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“The  Art  of  Meditation  in  Afro-American  Folksong:  Roy  Dunn’s 
Blues”  by  Luke  A.  Powers;  “Mountain  Bred:  Western  North  Carolina 
Tales”  by  Sandra  Elingburg;  “An  Interview  with  Mrs.  Bertie  Dickens: 
Old-Time  Banjo  P layer”  by  Karen  Linn;  book  reviews  by  John  Burrison 
and  Elon  Kulii. 

Vol.  34,  No.  2:  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for  Betty 
DuPree  and  Adolph  Dial;  “Literacy  and  Alienation  in  the  Novels  of 
Zora  Neale  Hurston”  by  Ingrid  Towey;  “Social  Structure  and  the  Irish 
and  American  Jack  Tales”  by  Julie  Henigan. 

Vol.  35,  No.  1:  “Quilt  Patterns  in  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection” 
by  Laurel  Horton;  “Folklore  and  State  History:  An  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Folklore  and  Folklife  Materials  in  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Review  ,”  compiled  by  Camilla  Collins;  “The  Oral  Life  of  the 
Written  Ballad  of  The  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath”  by  Betsy  Bowden. 

Vol.  35,  No.  2:  1987-88  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations 
forLauchlin  Shaw,  Thomas  Burt,  Bertha  Mangum  Landis,  the  Badgett 
Sisters,  Eva  Wolfe,  Ernest  East,  Guy  Benton  Johnson,  Leonidas  Betts, 
Jr.;  “ ‘On  Being’:  Tom  Davenport’s  North  Carolina  Films”  by  Keith 
Cunningham;  W.H.  Ward’s  “Joy  in  the  Coming  Home,”  review  ofDoc 
and  Merle,  a video;  book  review  by  Howard  Dorgan;  “Why  Jesse 
Fought  for  Both  Sides:  Family  Anecdotes  from  the  Civil  War”  by 
Karen  D.  Hatton;  “Tying  Tales:  Oxen  in  North  Carolina  Folk  Culture” 
by  Jochen  Welsch;  “Medieval  vs.  Modem:  Anecdotes  from  the  Society 
for  Creative  Anachronisms”  by  Christopher  J.  Lucht;  “Corn  Shucking: 
A Way  to  Work  and  Play”  by  Christopher  S.  Stepp. 

Vol.  36,  No.  1 : Special  issue  on  the  filing  Singing  Stream:  A Black 
Family  Chronicle ; transcript  of  this  Tom  Davenport  film  about  the 
Gospel  singing  traditions  of  the  Landis  Family  of  Granville  County; 
essay  ofbackground  and  commentary  by  Allen  Tullos,  Daniel  Patterson' 
and  Tom  Davenport;  twenty  family  photographs. 

Vol.  37,  No.  1:  Introduction  to  1989  Student  Contest  essays,  Lynn 
Moss  Sanders;  “The  Looneaters:  Foodways  and  Change  on  Harkers 
Island”  by  Laura  A.  Feather;  “Child  78:  An  Explication  of  ‘The 
Unquiet  Grave  by  Laura  L.  Buchanan;  “ ‘Not  Quite  Snowflakes’: 
Traditional  Basketweaving  in  North  Carolina’s  Hot-Air  Balloon  In- 
dustry” by  Patricia  M.  Gantt;  “Folklore  and  Policing:  A Tool  for 
Learning”  by  Blanche  Duett;  “A  Monday  Night  Picking  Party  at  Green 

Acres”  by  Timothy  Duffy;  record  review  by  William  Lightfoot;  book 
review  by  Howard  Dorgan. 

Vol.  37,  No.  2:  1990  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for 
Anne  Warner,  David  A.  Sturgill,  and  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson; 

Remnants  of  a German  Past:  Two  Family  Holiday  Customs  in 
Davidson  County”  by  Belinda  Black  Brodie;  “Culinary  Prefaces: 
North  Carolina  Folk  Blessings”  by  Wade  G.  Hampton,  III;  “ ‘A 
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Phantom  though  the  Pane’:  Thomas  Hardy’s  Use  of  Ballads”  by 
Charles  Greg  Kelley. 

Vol.  38,  No.  1:1991  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for 
Nell  Cole  Graves,  Mollie  Blankenship,  Ralph  Epperson,  and  Charles 
G.  Zug,  III;  “Amateur  Radio  QSL  Cards:  Their  Design  and  Exchange” 
by  Donna  Dunnehoo;  Jamie  Moore’s  “Poetry,  Puns,  and  Pediatrics: 
The  Verbal  Artistry  of  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes.”  (Short  supply.) 

Vol.  38,  No.  2:  “The  Storyteller  as  Shaman:  Ray  Hicks  Telling  His 
Jack  Tales”  by  Cheryl  Oxford;  book  reviews  by  Lynn  Moss  Sanders 
and  Cheryl  Oxford. 

Vol.  39,  No.  1:  Little  Boats:  Making  Ship  Models  on  the  North 
Carolina  Coast , monograph  by  Charles  G.  Zug,  III. 

Vol.  39,  No.  2: 1992  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards  citations  for 
Otho Willard,  George  Higgs,  Dorothy  Spruill  Redford,  KarenBaldwin; 
1992  Community  Traditions  Award:  “Sharp  Point  Volunteer  Fire 
Department”  by  Karen  Baldwin;  “Local  Character  Anecdotes  Down 
East”  by  Catherine  Peck;  “Artful  Arliss  Watford:  North  Carolina 
Wood  Carver”  by  A.  Everette  James  & Pattie  Virginia  Royster  James; 
“Jack  of  a Thousand  Faces:  The  Appalachian  Jack  Tales  as  Hero 
Cycle”  by  Joseph  Daniel  Sobol. 

Vol.  40,  No.  1 : “ ‘Bring  a Toy  and  Leave  Y our  Attitude  at  Home ’ : 
A Festival  View  of  Biker  Folklife”  by  Karen  Baldwin;  “Bea  Hensley 
and  the  Redefinition  of  the  Blacksmith  in  the  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains” by  Craig  M.  Stinson;  “The  Biography  of  a Local  Legend”  by 
Camilla  A.  Collins;  “A  Study  of  the  Personal  Experience  Narratives  of 
Ernest  Luck,  an  Asheboro  Raconteur”  by  Robbie  Brittain. 

Vol.  40,  No.  2:  “A  Literary  Contribution  to  the  Creation  of  an 
American  Folk  Hero:  Dan  Tucker  in  Roanoke ” by  Archie  Green, 
“Scenes  from  a Marriage:  W orking  with  the  Tarboro  African  American 
Quilt  Project”  by  Mary  Anne  McDonald;  1993  Brown-Hudson  Folk- 
lore Award  Citations:  Mattye  Reed  by  Elon  Kulii,  Phramaha  Somsak 
Sambimb  by  Barbara  Lau,  George  and  Donnis  SerVance  by  Glenn 
Hinson,  and  David  Whisnant  by  George  Holt;  1993  Community 
Traditions  Award  for  Guilford  Native  American  Association  by  Tho- 
mas McGowan;  “Claude  Richardson:  Haliwa-Saponi  CArver  by  A. 
Everette  James,  Jr.;  obituary  for  Odell  Thompson  by  Jack  Bernhardt, 
and  Pat  Ganntt’s  classroom  guide  to  Eight-Hand  Steps  and  Holy  Steps. 
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1994  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 

Archie  Green:  Folklorist, 
Social  Activist,  and  Teacher 

[The  Society  presented  Archie  Green  with  the  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award  during  a dinner  scheduled  as  part  of  an  important 
national  colloquium  on  worker’s  culture  in  the  United  States,  “Lessons 
of  Work:  New  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Occupational  Culture,”  23 
and  24  September  1 994,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel 
Hill.] 

If  ever  a state  owed  anyone  a debt  of  cultural  gratitude.  North 
Carolina  owes  one  to  Archie  Green.  For  more  than  a half-century 
Archie  has  made  North  Carolina  a special  focus  for  much  of  the 
political-cultural  work  he  chose  to  do  in  his  quest  to  comprehend  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people,  and  to  gain  appropriate  recognition  for  their 
expressive  culture. 

With  the  fine  balance  of  mind  and  the  clear  cultural  politics  that  are 
characteristic  of  him,  Archie  talks  with  equal  enthusiasm  about 
Howard  Odum’s  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  the 
Dixon  brothers  of  East  Rockingham;  about  pioneering  folklore  profes- 
sor Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  and  Gastonia  textile  worker  Dave  McCarn; 
about  North  Carolina  folklore  collector  Frank  C.  Brown  and  the  sweet- 
singing Bolick  brothers  from  a Hickory  textile  family;  about  UNC 
professor  Ralph  Steele  Boggs  and  a blind  picker  and  singer  from  Deep 
Gap  named  Doc  Watson;  about  Guy  B.  Johnson’s  book  on  “John 
Henry”  and  the  white-suited  Squire  of  South  Turkey  Creek  Bascom 
Lamar  Lunsford. 

Beyond  North  Carolina’s  borders,  no  one  has  spoken  more  elo- 
quently or  with  broader  or  deeper  sympathy  than  Archie  for  ballad 


singers  in  the  mountains  and  corrido  singers  on  the  border,  for  hillbilly 
pickers  and  midwestem  gospel  singers,  for  Mississippi’s  Jimmie 
Rodgers  and  Alabama’s  Delmore  brothers,  for  honky  tonkers  and 
rockabillies,  for  Kentucky’s  Lily  May  Ledford  and  California’s  Merle 
Haggard.  Upon  countless  occasions,  all  of  us  have  been  buoyed  up  by 
Archie’s  generosity  of  spirit,  his  political  insight,  his  commitment  to 
forging  equitable  public  policy  and  building  humane  public  institu- 
tions, and — perhaps  most  of  all — his  determination  never  to  give  up 
trying  to  understand,  never  to  lose  faith  in  the  project,  never  to  be 
unmindful  of  connections  that  reach  beyond  our  present  frames  of 
reference. 

Upon  this  occasion,  we  celebrate  especially  Archie’s  contributions 
to  the  study  of  working  people’s  culture.  Instead  of  entering  graduate 
school  when  he  graduated  from  Berkeley  in  1939,  he  took  a job  in  the 
ship-building  industry,  became  a skilled  shipwright,  and  was  elected 
Secretary  of  Local  1149  of  the  Shipwrights,  Joiners,  and  Boatbuilders 
Union.  After  service  in  the  navy  during  World  War  II,  he  returned  to 
San  Francisco  and  worked  as  a carpenter.  For  twenty  years  as  a 
carpenter  by  day,  a scholar  by  night,  and  a keen  ethnographic  and 
political  observer  and  an  engaged  public  citizen  all  the  time,  Archie 
studied  workers’  speech  and  work  habits,  collected  their  pranks,  jokes, 
and  rituals,  and  listened  to  their  songs.  Longer  and  more  effectively 
than  all  but  a very  few,  Archie  has  kept  at  it — for  lintheads  and  coal 
miners,  railroad  men  and  cowboys,  John  Henry  and  Mother  Jones,  Joe 
Hill  and  Ella  May  Wiggins,  Sarah  Ogan  Gunning  and  Hazel  Dickens. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  Archie  has  bestowed  a major  share  of  his 
energy,  concern,  and  vision  on  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  If  ever 
a university  bore  marks  of  one  man’s  vision  and  passion,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  bears  the  marks  of  Archie  Green. 
Those  of  us  who  are  attending  this  conference  are  keenly  aware  that 
Archie  helped  engineer  the  transfer  of  the  great  John  Edwards  Collec- 
tion of  recorded  country  music  to  UNC,  gave  the  University  his  own 
collection  of  labor  materials,  and  established  two  endowments  to 
support  the  work  of  future  students  who  will  use  the  collections.  These 
are  signal  gestures,  certainly,  but  they  are  only  the  most  recent  in  a long 
series. 

The  roots  of  Archie’s  support  for  UNC’s  Curriculum  in  Folklore 
reach  back  to  his  admiration  for  the  humane  and  politically  courageous 
work  of  Odum,  Johnson,  Raper,  and  other  early  regionalists.  For  at 
least  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  almost  constantly  involved  in  the 
work  many  have  done  here — as  colleague,  as  advisor,  as  inexhaustible 
source  of  ideas  and  inspiration.  It  is  indeed  a rare  article  or  book  on 
labor  lore,  old-time  music,  country  music,  or  public  sector  cultural 
work,  a rare  public  program  on  vernacular  culture,  that  shows  no 


evidence  of  his  ideas  and  counsel.  For  all  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  Archie,  a trip  to  San  Francisco  might  mean  a look  at  the 
bridge  or  a ride  on  a cable  car,  but  it  certainly  means  a pilgrimage  to 
Archie  and  Louann’s  house  at  224  Caselli  Street.  And  a trip  by  Archie 
to  UNC  always  means  we  are  going  to  get  ratcheted  up  another  notch 
or  two,  ready  or  not. 

Archie’s  own  long  list  of  books,  articles,  immaculately  docu- 
mented record  albums,  and  eloquent  liner  notes  have  set  high  standards 
for  the  work  of  all  of  us.  His  years  of  skillful  and  creative  lobbying  of 
Congress  resulted  in  the  American  Folklife  Preservation  Act  of  1976, 
and  he  has  been  a constant  advisor  to  virtually  every  major  public  or 
private  program  or  agency  in  the  country  that  has  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  culture  of  ordinary  people.  And  as  for  the  ones  that  don’t,  but 
ought  to,  he  has  given  them  hardly  a moment’s  peace.  More  insistently 
and  clearly  than  virtually  anyone  else,  Archie  has  reminded  us  with  his 
own  work  that  the  ultimate  test  for  the  work  of  each  of  us  is  whether 
it  moves  us — all  of  us  together — a little  further  in  the  direction  of 
cultural  equity  and  a humane  social,  economic,  and  political  order. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  that  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  confers  upon  Archie  Green  this  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award.  Our  hope,  Archie,  is  that  this  small  gesture  will  also 
mark  a renewal  within  each  of  us  of  the  commitments,  the  work,  and 
the  vision  we  all  share  with  you. 


— David  E.  Whisnant 
Curriculum  in  Folklore 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


Bessie  Eldreth: 

Traditional  Singer  and  Storyteller 

[Patricia  Sawin  presented  the  Society’s  Brown-Hudson  Award  to 
Bessie  Eldreth  as  part  of  a concert  by  the  Sisters  of  the  South  in  Boone 
on  22  March  1994.  Many  of  Mrs.  Eldreth’ s kin,  neighbors,  and  church 
members  attended  the  award  presentation  in  Appalachian  State 
University’s  Farthing  Auditorium.] 

If  you  ask  Bessie  Eldreth  to  paint  you  a word  picture  of  her  life 
experience,  she’s  likely  to  avoid  the  broad  brush  and  paint  in  minia- 
tures instead.  She’ll  tell  you  about  the  haunted  house  she  lived  in  just 
after  she  was  married  or  about  one  of  the  times  she  helped  deliver  a 
neighbor’s  baby.  But  if  you  push  her  to  summarize  and  philosophize, 
she’ll  do  it,  and  what  she  says  is  “My  singing  is  my  life.  It  is:  My 
singing  is  my  life.  ” 

Now  these  are  strong  words  from  a woman  who’s  lived  as  many 
years,  raised  as  many  children,  baked  as  many  pans  of  biscuit,  and 
done  as  many  hard  days’  work  as  this  woman  has.  Born  just  up  the  road 
in  Ashe  County,  the  third  of  Flora  and  Romey  Killens’s  thirteen 
children,  Bessie  Mae  Killens  Eldreth  has  been  a worker  as  well  as  a 
singer.  At  four  she  was  helping  her  daddy  skin  groundhogs  for  his 
banjo  heads,  at  six  she  was  set  to  mash  sprouted  corn  for  his  still,  and 
by  the  time  she  was  a teenager  she  and  her  sister  were  cutting  chestnut 
timber  on  the  mountainsides  with  a crosscut  saw  and  dragging  the  trees 
out  with  a horse  team  apiece.  And  that  was  the  easy  life  of  the 
unmarried  girl  that  we  all  know  about  from  the  old  songs. 

At  sixteen  Bessie  married  Ed  Eldreth  and  set  about  raising  her  own 
family.  In  pursuit  of  that  goal  she  has  done  about  everything  from 
putting  new  siding  on  a house  to  hoeing  a neighbor’s  corn  for  a dollar 
a day  during  the  Depression.  Eleven  children  and  twenty-nine  grand- 
children later,  she’s  making  sure  the  great-grandchildren  come  up 
right. 

So  what  does  Mrs.  Eldreth  mean  when  she  says,  “My  singing  is  my 
life”?  I think  she  means  two  things.  First,  this  music  is  a cultural  and 
family  legacy  that  ties  her  to  her  past  and  tells  her  who  she  is.  It  is  also 
a legacy  to  which  she  has  added  liberally,  so  that  her  repertoire 
memorializes  her  particular  passage  through  eighty  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Mrs.  Eldreth  learned  her  earliest  songs  from  her 
Grandmother  Milam,  whom  the  young  Bessie  loved  to  visit  almost  as 
much  for  her  songs  as  for  her  blackberry  jam.  And  many  another  song 
cannot  be  sung  without  the  preamble  about  how  it  was  taught  to  her  by 
a favorite  uncle  or  by  the  great  aunt  who  owned  a tiny  pump  organ.  Her 


musicianship  she  inherited  from  her  father  who,  like  his  father  before 
him,  was  a “musicianer”  and  could  play  the  banjo  and  fiddle  so  plain 
you  could  almost  hear  them  talk.  Singing  is  also  a legacy  that  Mrs. 
Eldreth  has  patiently  handed  down  to  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
teaching  songs,  encouraging  them  to  sing,  creating  situations  in  which 
they  get  to  sing.  (An  older  granddaughter  reports  that  thirty  years  ago 
her  Mama  bribed  her  with  a nickel  to  get  up  and  sing  ‘'Jesus  Loves  Me” 
in  church;  the  process  continues,  though  the  price  has  gone  up 
considerably  for  the  youngest  grandchildren.) 

The  other  thing  Mrs.  Eldreth  means  when  she  says,  “My  singing  is 
my  life,”  is  that  singing  has  been  and  continues  to  be  her  constant,  daily 
companion.  Describing  some  past  day’s  work  she  often  adds,  “What- 
ever I was  doing,  I was  singing,  or  trying,  you  know.”  Visitors  to  her 
house  find  that  if  Mrs.  Eldreth  has  to  go  out  of  the  room  for  a moment 
she’ll  slide  into  a song  as  soon  as  she  passes  the  door.  Even  though  Mrs. 
Eldreth’ s father  was  an  accomplished  instrumentalist,  there  was  no 
time  in  her  schedule  of  women’s  work  to  learn  to  play  an  instrument. 
But  singing  was  something  that  could  be  carried  anywhere  and 
practiced  anywhere.  She  has  sung  while  rocking  babies  and  sung  while 
washing  dishes  and  sung  to  keep  herself  going  when  there  was  too  much 
work  to  do  and  sung  to  cheer  herself  in  times  of  sadness.  Singing  in 
church  has  enabled  her  to  contribute  to  the  religious  experience  of  her 
neighbors  and  has  allowed  her  to  get  a little  recognition  for  her  talents. 
In  recent  years  her  singing  has  taken  Mrs.  Eldreth  out  into  the  world. 
Singing  has  been  her  passport  to  Charlotte  and  Washington,  DC,  and 
New  York  City,  and  her  ticket  into  university  halls  and  grade  school 
classrooms  and  many,  many  hearts. 

I can’t  tell  you  for  sure  how  many  different  songs  Bessie  Eldreth 
knows . I can  tell  you  that  she  has  sung  at  least  1 94  songs  in  my  hearing 
and  that  this  personal  collection  tells  us  a lot  about  Southern  Mountain 
music  and  its  relations  with  the  popular  Country  Music  that  grew  out 
of  it. 

At  the  core  of  Mrs.  Eldreth’s  repertoire  are  classic  Anglo-Ameri- 
can ballads  like  “Neoma  Wise”  and  “Knoxville  Girl”  and  the  hymns  of 
the  Baptist  Church  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this  one.  As  a child  she  also  learned  songs  like  “The  Blind  Child’s 
Prayer”  and  “Little  Rosewood  Casket”  that  had  been  composed  by 
nineteenthth -century  Tin  Pan  Alley  writers  but  had  passed  thoroughly 
into  the  Southern  oral  tradition  by  the  time  she  was  born.  To  this  core 
she  added  more  traditional  pieces  that  she  might  have  heard  growing 
up,  but  ultimately  learned  from  the  Carter  Family.  Then,  gradually, 
Mrs.  Eldreth  selected  songs  from  the  burgeoning  Country  Music 
repertoire,  but  only  ones  that  fit  her  established  aesthetic  sense — songs 
about  tragedy  and  family  loyalty  and  a longing  for  a better  time — songs 


that  reveal  the  essential  unity  of  the  secular  and  religious  strands  of 
Southern  singing.  Mrs.  Eldreth  has  even  extended  the  tradition,  com- 
posing songs  that  sound  old  and  yet  express  her  own  feelings  and 
experiences.  And  she  sings  these  songs  in  a style  that’s  all  her  own  and 
yet  emblematic  of  her  era  and  region:  her  timing  and  ornamentation 
speak  of  the  Mountain  South  of  her  childhood,  while  her  vocal  quality 
reflects  the  popular  aesthetic  of  her  adult  years. 

Bessie  Eldreth  is  a woman  of  many  talents:  she  can  tell  a hair- 
raising  ghost  story  and  cook  some  of  the  best  chicken  and  dumpling  in 
the  county — both  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  for  her  singing  that  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  honors  her  today:  for  remembering 
and  preserving  all  these  songs  of  the  mountain  heritage,  for  encourag- 
ing the  tradition  of  singing  at  home  and  in  church,  for  teaching  us  what 
singing  has  meant  in  a woman’s  life,  and  for  sharing  her  songs  with  us. 
Mrs.  Eldreth  is  prone  to  preface  a performance  by  saying  that  she’s  just 
trying  to  sing.  This  is  our  way  of  trying  to  say  thank  you. 

— Patricia  E.  Saw  in 
Department  of  English 
The  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 

Lafayette,  LA 


Julie  Jarrell  Lyons: 

Family  Tradition  Bearer,  Dancer, 

and  Storyteller 

[Cece  Conway  represented  the  Society  at  the  presentation  of  Julie 
Jarrell  Lyons’s  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  the  Mount  Airy  Fiddlers’  Convention  on  4 June  1 995  and  was 
broadcast  over  WPAQ  radio.  Mrs.  Lyons  died  two  months  later  on  3 
August  1994.] 

Each  year  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  presents  awards  to 
a few  people  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  folklife  in  our 
state.  Over  the  years  many  of  these  awards  have  been  given  here  in 
Surry  County,  and  a number  have  been  given  to  musicians  who  have 
participated  in  the  Mount  Airy  Fiddlers’  Convention.  We  wish  to  thank 
the  convention  organizers  for  making  time  for  our  presentation  tonight 
and  for  the  twenty-three  years  of  fine  music  at  this  convention. 

In  1981  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh,  the  Folklore  Society  gave 
the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  to  fiddler  Tommy  Jarrell  of  Mount 
Airy.  Tonight  we  are  pleased  to  honor  his  sister  Julie  Jarrell  Lyons,  and 
we  also  want  to  recognize  the  entire  Jarrell  family  for  their  contribution 
to  folk  music  and  folkways  over  all  the  years  of  this  century.  Many  of 
the  Jarrells  and  their  family  members  have  appeared  in  three  Flower 
Films:  Sprout  Wings  and  Fly,  Julie:  Old  Time  Tales  of  the  Blue  Ridge , 
and  the  forthcoming  documentary  My  Old  Fiddle:  A Visit  with  Tommy 
Jarrell  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

In  particular,  I want  to  mention  Julie  and  Tommy’s  sisters  and  their 
families:  Togie  Jarrell  McGee  and  her  husband  Joe,  Ida  Jarrell  Gentry, 
and  Edith  Jarrell  Hicks.  We  also  want  to  recognize  Tommy’s  children: 
Wayne  Jarrell  and  his  wife  Norma,  and  Ardena  Jarrell  Moncus  and  her 
children. 

And  finally,  we  wish  to  recognize  Julie’s  children:  Arwood,  Elmo, 
Dewey,  Revis,  Fred  (who  was  born  the  night  after  Elois  died  of 
pneumonia  and  whooping  cough  when  she  was  seven  years  old),  Aretta 
Lyons  Norman,  Clancy,  and  the  “twin  snow  babies,’’  Mary  Lyons 
Cook  and  Margaret  Lyons  Hooker.  Many  of  the  children,  like  mother 
Julie,  dance,  sing,  and  play  music;  one  has  played  in  several  country 
bands  and  another  square  dances  with  a group  that  performs  interna- 
tionally. 

Most  of  all  though,  we  want  to  honor  tonight  Julie  Jarrell  Lyons  for 
her  dancing,  singing,  and  her  lively  tales,  but  also  for  her  spunk  in 
living  and  sharing  mountain  folkways  for  over  ninety  years.  Born  in 
1903,  Julie  Jarrell  Lyons  grew  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  In  her 


enchanting  way,  she  embodies  the  strength  of  women  who  have  lived 
through  harsh  times  yet  maintained  the  spirit  of  their  mountain 
heritage. 

The  life  stories  that  Julie  tells  are  powerful  narratives  that  shape 
special  images  of  women  and  the  challenge,  beauty,  and  power  of  their 
traditional  roles  in  a folk  culture.  In  telling  stories  of  her  life — from 
memories  of  her  grandmother  riding  horseback  through  ice  storms  to 
deliver  babies  to  Julie’s  own  proper  but  lively  courtship,  she  evokes  the 
traditional  culture  that  stands  behind  a patchwork  quilt  at  the  turn  of 
this  century.  She  celebrates  the  important  women  and  role  models  in 
her  life:  her  mother  and  two  grandmothers.  She  also  reveals  her 
affection  for  the  men  in  her  life:  her  grandfather,  father,  and  the  fiance 
who  became  her  husband.  And  at  the  same  time,  in  her  recollections, 
she  expresses  a willingness  to  stand  up  to  and  resist  the  males  of  her 
family  and  community  on  important  matters. 

In  her  family  stories  and  life  review  narratives,  Julie  makes 
observations  that  cut  to  the  core  complexities  of  mountain  life.  In 
narrative  episodes  filmed  in  Julie:  Old  Times  Tales  of  the  Blue  Ridge , 
she  dramatizes  and  analyzes  female  roles  in  her  culture  in  her  own 
voice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  film,  Julie  observes  that  she  would  have 
“fell  over”  if  her  mother  had  got  up  and  danced,  and  she  sometimes 
wonders  if  her  “own  children  aren’t  ashamed  of  [her].”  The  mothers 
did  not  go  to  dances;  the  men  and  the  older  children,  who  could  play 
music  or  court,  were  the  ones  who  got  to  go.  Mother  Jarrell,  with  often 
endless  responsibilities,  stayed  home  to  take  care  of  the  other  nine 
children. 

Julie’s  belief  that  she  “was  no  better  than  Tommy,”  and  her 
willingness  to  leave  home  to  work  on  the  “baby  line”  at  R.  J.  Reynolds 
also  shows  that  she  saw  herself  as  equal  to  her  brother.  While  her  father 
was  away  in  Oregon  for  two  years  and  while  she  was  in  Winston-Salem 
at  the  tobacco  factory,  she  sent  every  other  paycheck  home  to  her 
mother  for  the  family. 

In  the  film,  Julie  describes  herself  as  “sort  of  sensitive”  although 
she  acted  “hard  hearted”  at  times.  Yet  she  is  willing  to  disclose  the 
sensitive,  tough,  and  many  other  sides  of  herself;  in  her  stories,  she  is 
alert,  expressive,  vulnerable,  and  reflective.  And  these  qualities  seem 
to  be  exactly  those  that  may  contribute  to  our  own  critical  analysis  of 
mountain  life:  listening  carefully  to  each  other  and  especially  to  the 
analysis  of  mountain  folk  themselves,  and  becoming  more  expressive 
and  self-revealing,  as  well  as  analytic  and  realistic,  should  benefit  us. 

Julie  also  has  been  an  important  bearer  of  the  Round  Peak  musical 
heritage.  She  is  a fine  dancer  who  converted  the  wonderful  circular 
rhythms  of  her  brother  Tommy’s  fiddling  into  porch  and  house  party 
flat  footing  and  stepping.  She  has  a considerable  repertory  of  ballads 


and  love  songs  and  has  continued  local  instrumental  traditions  in  her 
harmonica  playing.  We  also  need  to  recognize  a more  hidden  side  of 
Julie’s  musical  traditions  for  like  many  mountain  women,  her  art  is  less 
performance-oriented  and  more  relational  than  the  music  of  men  folks. 
We  note  the  private  lullabies  that  help  children  relax  or  go  to  sleep,  the 
shared  sacred  songs,  and  the  songs  of  housework  and  gardening. 

Tonight  it  is  a pleasure  to  present  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Award  to  Julie  Jarrell  Lyons — to  recognize  the  varied  roles  and  voices 
she  has  enacted — and  to  celebrate  with  this  award  her  special  achieve- 
ments and  also  those  of  the  other  Jarrells  and  their  families . Thank  you . 


— Cecelia  Conway 
Appalachian  State  University 


Glenn  Douglas  Hinson: 
Folklorist,  Festival  Organizer, 

and  Teacher 

[This  Award  was  presented  by  Terry  Zug  in  the  middle  of  a concert 
by  The  Badgett  Sisters  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  20  April 
1994.  Glenn  was  serving  as  emcee  in  his  usual  masterful  style,  when 
abruptly  Celester  and  Connie  stopped  singing  and  turned  the  spotlight 
on  him.  This  technique  of  surprising  folklorist  honorees  with  a Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award  has  become  a well-established  tradition  in  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.] 

Way  back  in  1975,  when  publicly  funded  presentations  of  tradi- 
tional culture  were  just  beginning  to  happen  in  North  Carolina,  Glenn 
Hinson  served  as  Fieldwork  and  Program  Coordinator  for  the  organi- 
zation that  would  become  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council . Glenn  had  just  graduated  from  Duke  University  (the  only 
misjudgment  in  an  otherwise  distinguished  career);  his  mission  was  to 
locate  traditional  artists  for  the  1976  North  Carolina  Bicentennial 
Folklife  Festival  in  Durham.  The  success  of  Glenn’s  initial  efforts 
remains  evident.  Today,  the  Eno  Festival  is  a midsummer  high  point  for 
North  Carolinians,  and  many  of  the  traditional  performers  he  located 
remain  regulars  on  stages  throughout  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Probably  Glenn  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  that  first  j ob  turned 
him  into  a folklorist.  Over  the  years  he  has  worked  on  diverse  projects 
including  African  American  blues,  Hmong  basketry,  old-time  medi- 
cine shows,  and  the  singing  of  oyster  shuckers.  Eventually,  he  found 
his  way  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a Ph.D.  in 
Folklore  and  Folklife  in  1989.  Then  he  returned  to  North  Carolina — 
this  time,  wisely,  not  to  Durham  but  to  Chapel  Hill — where  he  is  now 
Associate  Professor  with  a joint  appointment  in  Anthropology  and 
Folklore. 

Glenn  is  renowned  as  a teacher  and  in  much  demand  as  a speaker. 
He  offers  an  undergraduate  course  on  Southern  Culture/Southern 
Style  that  regularly  fills  up  with  120  students,  all  of  whom  he  sends  off 
to  do  fieldwork  and  learn  about  Southern  culture  at  firsthand.  At  the 
graduate  level,  he  regularly  teaches  the  Art  of  Ethnography  and  uses 
his  experience  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  public  folklore  and 
teaching.  Whether  speaking  to  professionals  or  to  the  general  public, 
Glenn  has  a forceful  and  articulate  delivery.  He  regularly  punctuates 
his  ideas  with  measured  cadences  and  rhythmic  sweeps  of  the  arms,  a 
manner  reflecting  the  very  best  qualities  of  a preacher. 


Glenn  has  recently  completed  an  important  book  entitled  Fire  in 
My  Bones:  Inviting  Anointment  in  African  American  Gospel.  This  is 
a long  awaited  work  based  on  his  dissertation  and  by  all  reports  will  be 
a classic  study  in  religious  performance.  Because  of  this  and  other 
achievements,  Glenn  has  become  a nationally  recognized  scholar  in  the 
field  of  African  American  culture.  When  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  or  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  needs  advice  or  assistance,  Glenn  is  its  likely  candidate.  He 
has  also  worked  extensively  to  incorporate  folklore  curricula  into  the 
schools. 

Folklorists  speak  and  write  in  conversational  ways,  but  they  also 
“teach”  and  “publish”  in  a variety  of  other  formats,  and  Glenn  is  no 
exception.  He  has  produced  four  sound  recordings,  including  two 
cassettes  with  The  Badgett  Sisters:  Just  a Little  While  to  Stay  Here 
(Global  Village  Music,  1990)  and  The  Voice  That  Refused  to  Die 
(Global  Village  Music,  1991).  His  LP  album  and  booklet  Eight-Hand 
Sets  and  Holy  Steps  (North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  1989)  provides  a 
superb  introduction  to  black  music  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  Virginia 
Traditions:  Worksongs  (Blue  Ridge  Institute,  1984)  was  nominated 
for  a Grammy  Award.  Glenn  had  also  been  a consultant  in  film  and 
radio  on  numerous  projects  with  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television, 
the  Smithsonian,  the  BBC,  and  Alan  Lomax’s  A me  rican  Patchwork , 
a series  that  appeared  nationally  on  public  television.  Finally,  he 
collaborated  with  photographer  Roland  Freeman  on  Stand  By  Me: 
African  American  Expressive  Culture  in  Philadelphia.  This  important 
photographic  exhibition  traveled  widely  and  appeared  as  an  article  in 
National  Geographic. 

Most  impressive,  perhaps,  is  Glenn’s  close  and  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  so  many  folk  artists.  He  has  served  as  an  advocate  for 
innumerable  performers  and  remains  their  trusted  counsel  and  friend. 
It  is  more  than  fitting  that  The  Badgett  Sisters  took  such  an  active  role 
in  presenting  this  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  Others  who  would 
have  been  no  less  willing  to  do  so  might  include  Etta  Baker  and  Algia 
Mae  Hinson  (blueswomen),  John  Dee  Holeman  and  Fris  Holloway 
(bluesmen  and  buck  dancers),  the  Gospel  Jubilators  (a  capella  gospel), 
Bessie  Eldreth  (ballad  singer),  George  SerVance  (woodcarver),  and 
Elsie  Trivette  (rug  and  doll  maker).  All  of  them  join  us  in  saluting 
Glenn  as  a very  valued  colleague  and  friend. 


— Charles  G.  Zug,  III 
Curriculum  in  Folklore 
University  of  North  Carolina 


— Mary  Anne  McDonald 
School  of  Public  Health 


University  of  North  Carolina 


1994  Community  Traditions  Award 

PineCone:  The  Piedmont  Council 
of  Traditional  Music 

[Society  member  Jack  Bernhardt  presented  this  award  to  represen- 
tatives of  PineCone  before  a Doc  Watson  concert  at  the  Stewart 
Theater  of  North  Carolina  State  University  on  5 February  1995.] 

Tonight,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  pleased  to  honor 
PineCone,  the  Piedmont  Council  of  Traditional  Music,  with  our  1994 
Community  Traditions  Award.  In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
Council’s  board  of  directors,  I invite  Ron  Raxter,  Margaret  Martin, 
and  Wayne  Martin — the  visionary  trio  who  founded  PineCone  in  1984 
— to  come  forward  to  receive  this  award  on  behalf  of  Pinecone,  its 
board,  staff,  and  members. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  for  Pinecone  to  receive  this  award  tonight,  on 
the  occasion  of  a concert  by  North  Carolina  guitarist  Doc  Watson.  Just 
as  Doc  Watson  represents  the  highest  standard  of  North  Carolina’s 
folk  traditions,  PineCone  has  been  exemplary  in  its  advocacy  and 
presentation  of  the  traditional  performing  arts. 

Ron,  Wayne,  and  Margaret  founded  PineCone  because  they  recog- 
nized a need  for  an  organization  that  would  bring  traditional  music  and 
dance  events  to  audiences  in  the  Triangle  area.  In  the  early  years, 
concerts  held  at  the  Raleigh  Little  Theater  and  the  Rose  Garden  and 
community-based  square  dances  served  as  springboards  for  more 
elaborate  programming  and  set  the  standard  for  excellence  which  has 
become  synonymous  with  PineCone’ s events.  Through  its  visionary 
leadership  and  unwavering  dedication,  PineCone  has  grown  beyond 
the  modest  ambitions  of  its  founders  to  include  more  than  500  mem- 
bers, becoming  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  highly  respected 
organizations  promoting  traditional  music  in  our  state. 
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PineCone’s  concert  season  at  Stewart  Theater  and  smaller  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  unamplified  Pure  Sound  series,  have  earned  the 
organization  a national  reputation  as  a presenter  of  a diverse  patch- 
work  of  performing  arts  from  African  American  gospel  and  blues  and 
Native  American  dance,  to  bluegrass,  old-time,  and  Celtic  styles  of 
music.  At  the  same  time,  PineCone  has  remained  committed  to  promot- 
ing regional  traditions  and  has  given  special  emphasis  to  the  traditional 
masters  of  North  Carolina. 

While  the  concert  series  are  the  centerpiece  of  PineCone’s  season, 
they  are  but  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  organization  promotes 
traditional  music  and  serves  the  community.  PineCone’s  monthly 
dances  and  music  sessions  for  shape  note  singing,  storytelling,  the 
hammered  dulcimer,  Irish,  old-time  and  bluegrass  music  advance  the 
quality  of  musicianship  and  help  cultivate  a knowledgeable  and 
supportive  community  of  advocates  for  the  traditional  arts  in  the 
Triangle  area.  And  each  Sunday  night,  the  PineCone  Bluegrass  Show 
on  Raleigh’s  WQDR-FM  entertains  43,000  listeners  in  22  counties 
with  its  music  and  serves  as  an  electronic  bulletin  board  promoting  and 
networking  local  organizations  through  its  public  service  announce- 
ments. 

Finally,  PineCone  deserves  special  credit  for  its  commitment  to 
increasing  public  awareness  of  the  traditional  arts  and  their  relation- 
ship to  culture  history  through  such  programs  as  the  Raleigh  Fiddlers 
Convention  and  the  Bicentennial  Walking  Tour  of  Raleigh’s  historic 
district,  and  for  working  together  with  a vast  network  of  educational, 
political,  and  religious  organizations  to  advance  the  traditional  arts 
into  other  areas  of  cultural  life. 

I asked  Ron  and  Margaret  to  lookback  on  the  goals  they  set  in  1984 
and  to  evaluate  PineCone’s  contributions  to  the  community  since  that 
time.  “PineCone  has  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest  dreams,”  Ron  told 
me.  “I  like  to  believe  it  has  contributed  to  the  lifestyle  in  Raleigh,  and 
has  helped  contribute  to  a cultural  climate  that  did  not  exist  before.” 
“PineCone  continues  to  strike  a balance  between  national  and  regional 
acts,”  Margaret  added.  “It  has  retained  the  grass-roots  organization 
that  we  had  in  mind.  People  use  it  to  celebrate  the  kind  of  music  and 
dance  they  appreciate.  In  that  way,  the  organization  has  remained  true 
to  its  mission.” 

So  tonight,  we  recognize  the  Piedmont  Council  of  Traditional 
Music  for  its  special  contributions  to  traditional  music  and  dance  with 
this  presentation  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  s 1994 
Community  Traditions  Award. 


— Jack  Bernhardt 
Durham 


Growing  up  with  Jack 
in  Haywood  County: 

The  Backgrounds  and  Development 
of  Donald  Davis's  Storytelling 

By  Joseph  Daniel  Sobol 


The  Jack  tale  tradition  around  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina, 
has  received  such  well-deserved  attention  over  the  years  that  it  is 
possible  to  forget  that  stories  of  Jack,  Will,  and  Tom  were  cultivated 
more  widely  than  just  in  western  Watauga  and  Avery  counties.  Other 
families’  Jack  tale  traditions  have  been  documented:  the  Couch  family 
of  eastern  Kentucky  by  Leonard  Roberts,  and  the  Kilgore,  Shores,  and 
Adams  families  of  Wise  County,  Virginia,  by  James  Taylor  Adams, 
Richard  Chase,  and  Charles  Perdue,  Jr.  But  the  Davis  and  Ferguson 
families  of  Haywood  County,  North  Carolina,  some  seventy-five  miles 
down  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Beech  Mountain,  preserved  the  most 
extraordinary  wonder  tale  repertoire  of  any  alternate  family  tradition 
yet  discovered,  even  more  spectacular  in  many  ways  than  that  of  the 
Harmons,  Hickses,  and  Wards  of  “the  Beech.”  The  storytelling  of 
Davis,  a retired  Methodist  minister  and  prominent  performer  on  the 
storytelling  revival  circuit,  has  continued  this  tradition  and  enriched  it 
through  his  own  remarkablecreative  art. 

In  his  extending  his  family  oral  narrative  traditions  onto  the 
contemporary  revival  scene,  Donald  Davis  is  not  acting  as  a mere 
custodian  of  antique  relics.  He  is  an  active,  creative  artist  from  a folk 

Folklorist  and  storyteller  Joseph  Daniel  Sobol  holds  a master ’s  from  the 
Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  aPh.D. 
from  Northwestern  University.  Essays  by  him  appear  in  the  new  UNC- 
Press  book  lack  in  Two  Worlds:  Contemporary  North  American  Tales  & 
Their  Tellers  (1994). 
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tradition,  who  has  moved  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  tradition  in 
much  the  way  that  musicians  like  Jean  Ritchie  or  Hedy  West  have 
brought  their  family  traditions  to  urban  listeners.  So  to  get  to  know 
Donald’s  art  is  to  examine  a tradition  in  the  process,  not  of  dying,  but 
of  transition.  To  faithfully  portray  these  wonder  tales  not  as  relics  but 
as  aspects  of  a living  traditional  process,  it  is  necessary  to  set  them  in 
the  context,  first,  of  Donald  Davis’s  family  background,  personal 
experience,  and  storytelling  practice.  Davis  himself  is  a deeply  reflec- 
tive man  with  mercurial  wit,  keen  insights  into  his  art,  and  an 
extraordinary  gift  for  crystalline  expression — gifts  which  he  has 
generously  shared  over  many  years  with  his  audiences  and  with  me. 

In  remembering  his  heritage  and  analyzing  his  own  art,  Donald 
Davis  often  repeats  a favorite  theme:  “the  location  is  the  container.”  It 
is  a theme  that  Donald  returns  to  often  in  his  conversation  and  in  his 
workshops  on  family  folklore.  “Places,”  he  says,  “are  the  containers 
for  the  things  that  happen  there”  (November  1984).  When  asked  if  he 
hears  his  grandmother’s  voice  as  he  retells  her  stories,  he  answered,  I 
think  as  I start  out,  I feel  more  the  setting  in  which  it  was  told”  (Toy 
Lounge,  30  April  1985). 

During  an  interview  in  his  church  office  back  in  1 985,  he  recounted 
the  names  of  the  “little  places”  in  which  his  first  experiences  of  Jack 
tales  were  contained: 

Highway  209  runs  from  Waynesville  to  Hot  Springs.  And  when  I was 
young  it  was  a numbered  highway,  but  it  wasn’t  even  paved.  Once  you 
went  through  Fines  Creek,  you  turned  and  went  through  a little  place 
called  Betsy’s  Gap  into  Madison  County.  And  then  you  went  through  little 
places  where  there  were  post  offices  called  Luck,  Trust,  and  Bluff.  And 
then  you  came  out  in  Hot  Springs.  And  that  was  a dirt  road  all  through 
there.  But  at  that  time,  see,  they  had  post  offices  everywhere.  And  instead 
of  having  rural  routes,  you  had  post  offices,  everywhere,  um-hm.So  that’s 
where  they  lived,  out  at  Rush  Fork  Gap.  (30  Jan  1985) 

The  family  that  lived  out  at  Rush  Fork  Gap  was  that  of  Donald 
Davis’s  maternal  grandmother,  Zephie  Williams  Walker.  Grand- 
mother Walker’s  mother,  who  passed  the  land  to  her,  was  named  Laura 
Bell  Ferguson,  before  she  married  one  Stephen  Lee  Williams,  of  Cove 
Creek,  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina.  They  raised  their  children  on 
land  that  had  been  cleared  by  her  Ferguson  great-grandparents . Donald 
describes  his  grandmother’s  inheritance  this  way: 

They  lived  on  a farm  which  was  way  in  the  north  of  Haywood  County,  near 
the  Madison  County  line.  And  it  was  a farm  which  had  come  from  her 
parents,  that  is,  her — it  had  been  her  mother’s  farm.  It  was  a maternal 
piece  of  land,  in  that  her  mother  and  husband  had  owned  it,  and  her 
mother’s  mother  and  husband  had  owned  it,  and  it  was  hers,  and  it  had 
been  for  at  least  that  long  that  way.  (Toy  Lounge,  30  April  1985) 


The  ancestry  of  Donald  Davis’s  Ferguson  forbearers  has  been 
traced  to  “poetic  and  magnetic  . . . dramatic  beginnings”  among  the 
Clan  Fergus  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  (Allen  281),  but  a less  romantic 
genealogy  includes  movements  from  the  Lowlands  to  the  Protestant 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  an  Irish  marriage,  Scots-Irish  emigration  to 
America,  and  settlement  in  South  Carolina  and  then  western  North 
Carolina.  Haywood  County  historian  W.C.  Allen  places  William 
Ferguson,  the  first  New  World  settler  of  the  family,  in  York  County, 
South  Carolina,  in  1763  (281-82).  William’s  son  Robert,  born  in  1764, 
“is  reputed  to  have  carried  water  at  the  battle  [of  Kings  Mountain]  in 
which  his  father  participated”  (Tom  Davis  129).  Robert  and  his  wife 
Francis  Love,  who  also  emigrated  from  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  settled 
on  Rush  Fork.  Donald  Davis,  continuing  family  oral  tradition,  dates 
their  move  to  Haywood  County  as  early  as  the  1780s,  but  historian 
W.C.  Allen  places  it  “a  few  years  prior  to  1800”  (282)  and  family 
genealogist  Tom  Davis  cites  evidence  pushing  the  date  forward  into  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  (128-29). 

On  Donald  Davis’s  father’s  side,  the  family  tree  stems  from 
Thomas  Davis,  a Welsh  settler  of  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  and  then 
Rowan  and  Haywood  counties.  North  Carolina.  Notable  among  the 
Davis  family  settlers  in  western  North  Carolina  was  Thomas  Davis's 
son,  Phillip.  In  Mountain  Bred , John  Parris  describes  Phillip  Davis’s 
bare-knuckled  fight  with  a Madison  County  heavyweight  for  the  title 
“Champion  of  the  Mountains.”  The  bout  lasted  for  hours  and  ended  in 
a draw,  with  each  man  having  to  be  carried  home  by  supporters  (176- 
79).  Later  in  his  life,  Phillip  Davis  is  supposed  to  have  sold  his  farm 
in  Haywood  County  for  “a  good  rifle  and  ‘a  little  boot’  (some  say  this 
consisted  of  a young  wife  and  a jug  of  liquor)”  and  gone  off,  like  his 
father  before  him,  to  try  Tennessee.  But  he  returned  to  Haywood 
County  to  live  with  an  unmarried  daughter  until  his  death  in  1875  (Tom 
Davis  102).  Donald  Davis  recalls  Phillip  Davis  as  having  a reputation 
in  family  tradition  as  a fighter,  musician,  and  storyteller  (30  Jan. 
1985). 

Phillip  Davis’s  eldest  son,  Francis  McGee  Davis,  was  born  on 
Fines  Creek  in  1 825 . In  1 847  he  married  Margaret  Angeline  Ferguson, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Fitzpatrick  Ferguson,  who  was  Robert  Ferguson’s 
eldest  son.  Tom  Davis  writes:  “During  the  first  years  of  their  marriage 
they  had  resided  in  an  old  log  cabin  about  half  way  between  what  is  the 
Davis  Chapel  and  the  old  Andrew  Ferguson  home  which  was  near 
Coleman  Gap”  (1).  This  was  the  first  important  conjunction  of  the 
Davis  and  Ferguson  families  in  our  records.  It  can  serve  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  consolidation  of  settlement  in  Haywood  County. 
Certain  families  were  beginning  to  entrench  themselves,  to  intermarry, 
and  to  develop  distinctive  local  profiles. 


Figure  1.  The  descendants  of  Donald  Davis’s  great  grandfather 
Francis  McGee  Davis  gather  for  a family  reunion  in  1909.  Donald’s 
grandfather  is  the  older  man  with  a beard  in  the  center;  to  his  left  are 
Uncle  Frank  Davis  and  Donald’s  father,  Joseph  Simmons  Davis. 

The  second  major  conjunction  occurred  nearly  a century  later, 
when  Frank  McGee  Davis’s  grandson,  Joseph  Simmons  Davis,  mar- 
ried Mabel  Lucille  Walker,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Angeline 
Ferguson’s  older  brother.  Donald  Davis  was  J.S.  and  Lucille  Davis’s 
first  child.  He  describes  the  situation  with  practiced  clarity  and  humor: 

Every  generation  had  a whole  bunch  of  kids.  And  the  older  kids  always  left 
home.  And  one  of  the  last  ones  would  stay  home.  And  then  that  one  would 
have  a whole  bunch  of  kids,  and  again  the  older  ones  would  all  leave  home 
and  one  of  the  younger  ones  would  stay  home.  Now  the  coincidence  is  that 
I was  bom  into  a sort  of  a line  of  youngest  children.  Because  they’re  the 
ones  who  ended  up  staying  on  the  same  land,  right  down.  So  there’s  a 
small  number  of  generations  and  they  lived  right  across  the  mountain  from 
one  another,  Welsh  and  Scottish.  This  kind  of  story  [Jack  Tales]  I heard 
mostly  from  my  grandmother,  though  there’s  very  much  interrelationship 
between  the  families  through  the  years.  In  that,  see,  my  great-great- 
grandfather  and  my  great-grandfather  are  the  same  person.  In  a certain 
particular  kind  of  way.  Which,  Uncle  Frank  said,  meant  I was  my  own 
uncle  cornin’  and  my  own  nephew  goin’.  Which,  he  says,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  you  look  so  much  like  yourself.  (Greenlaw,  30  April  1985) 
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After  the  Civil  War,  Francis  McGee  Pavis  built  his  farm  in  Iron 
Duff  into  a successful  and  innovative  dairy  farm,  and  the  base  for  a 
significant  career  in  local  politics.  W.C.  Allen  wrote: 

Frank  Davis  was  a man  of  wonderful  industry  and  energy.  His  memory 
was  almost  marvelous.  He  could  recall  with  marvelous  accuracy  trivial 
incidents  that  happened  long  ago,  and  traditional  events  that  were  handed 
down  to  him  he  treasured  up  and  was  able  to  recall  with  astonishing 
minuteness.  (130) 

Due  to  Frank  McGee  Davis’s  “industry  and  energy,”  the  Iron  Duff 
section  of  Haywood  County  grew  to  be  associated  with  the  Davis 
family,  even  featuring  such  place  names  as  Davis  Chapel  (which  Frank 
McGee  Davis  helped  to  build),  Davis  Cemetery,  and  Davis  Cove,  while 
the  area  north  of  Crabtree  Bald,  on  Rush  Fork  and  Fines  Creek, 
remained  associated  with  the  Fergusons,  despite  the  fact  that  Frank 
Davis  was  bom  on  Fines  Creek,  and  only  moved  down  to  Iron  Duff  to 
marry  Angeline  Ferguson  and  to  plant,  as  it  were,  her  father’s  garden. 
Recent  Haywood  County  historian  W.  C.  Medford  devoted  space  in 
several  of  his  books  to  a portrait  of  “the  old  Andrew  Ferguson  House,” 
sitting  “in  the  Davis  Chapel  section  of  Iron  Duff . . . alone,  old  and  ugly 
. . . “ (37).  But  the  Ferguson  spirit  was  still  notable  on  that  side  of  the 
mountain  in  this  century.  Tom  Davis  wrote: 

It  has  been  told  that  Angeline  Ferguson  was  a beautiful  young  woman  who 
had  many  suitors,  among  whom  was  Asbury  T.  Rogers,  and  upon  her 
marriage  to  Frank  Davis,  Rogers  congratulated  the  couple  and  vowed  to 
remain  unmarried  until  they  reared  a daughter  and  to  marry  her.  He  indeed 
became  their  son-in-law.  Angeline  was  said  to  have  been  a spirited,  fun- 
loving  person  and  the  joy  of  her  family,  children  and  friends.  The  so-called 
Davis  trait  for  pranks  and  practical  jokes  is  in  all  probability  a misnomer 
and  should  properly  be  labeled  “the  Angeline  spirit.”  (1-2) 

Angeline  Ferguson  Davis’s  older  brother,  Andrew  Jackson 
Ferguson,  passed  his  land  at  Rush  Fork  Gap  on  to  his  daughter,  Laura 
Bell  Ferguson  Williams.  In  1885  she  had  married  Stephen  Lee  Will- 
iams of  Cove  Creek,  Watauga  County.  Cove  Creek  was,  of  course,  the 
section  of  Watauga  in  which  Council  Harmon  (1807-1896),  progenitor 
of  so  many  famous  families  of  southern  mountain  storytellers,  had 
grown  up  and  farmed  (Harmon,  item  84).  It  is  tempting  to  point  to  him 
as  a possible  source  of  the  family’s  Jack  tale  repertoire,  but  there  is 
little  support  for  such  a theory  in  Donald  Davis’s  family  tradition. 
Donald  knows  of  no  references  to  Stephen  Lee  Williams  as  a story- 
teller. He  attributes  the  Jack  Tale  traditions  as  coming  from  the 
Ferguson  line: 

My  great-grandmother  was  a Ferguson  [Laura  Bell].  And  it  was  from  the 
Ferguson  family,  as  well  as  I could  tell,  that  the  stories  came  down  from. 


Because  my  mother  says  that  she  heard  the  stories  from  her  grandmother 
Williams,  and  her,  she  thinks,  great-grandmother  Ferguson.  Now  the 
Fergusons  then  had  come  right  out  of  Scotland  . . . (30  January  1985) 

Donald  Davis’s  memory  of  the  fine  points  of  family  history  is  not 
always  flawless — his  mother’s  great-grandmother,  for  example,  was  a 
Ferguson  by  marriage,  but  a Rogers  originally.  Because  of  the  distinc- 
tive nature  of  his  Jack  tale  repertoire,  however,  a Beech  Mountain 
origin  for  Donald’s  stories  seems  highly  unlikely. 

In  summing  up  his  own  ideas  on  the  relationship  of  his  family  to  its 
wonder  tales,  Donald  Davis  said: 

It’ s hard  to  tell,  see,  what  you  try  to  do  is  trace  one  line  of  people  back  right 
there,  and  then  you  realize  that  there’s  all  this  stuff  coming  in  here.  And 
basically  these  people  were  Highlanders.  There  were  a couple  of  Irish 
people  in  there.  I know  that  there  was  one  man  who  marries  a woman  who 
is  very  specifically  said  to  have  come  from  County  Jyrone.  So  you  never 
know  where  something  comes  in  from  the  side,  when  you  attempt  to  trace 
this  stuff  back  through  there  like  that.  . . . Still,  it’s  all  Anglo-American. 
All,  every  bit.  (30  Jan  1985) 

Davis’s  stress  on  exclusively  Anglo-American  origin  does  not  apply  to 
other  Jack  tale  troves  in  North  Carolina.  We  know  that  the  Beech 
Mountain  repertoire  has  a strong  German-American  component,  for 
example.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  backgrounds 
of  Donald  Davis  ’ s Jack  tales  help  to  explain  their  wide  divergence  from 
other  repertoires. 

Donald  Davis  remembers  his  grandmother  and  Uncle  Frank  as  the 
immediate  predecessors  to  his  own  recreation  of  the  family  Jack  Tale 
traditions: 

I know  where  I heard  the  stories.  I heard  them  from  my  grandmother  and 
my  Uncle  Frank,  largely.  That  kind  of  story  [Jack  tales]  largely  from  my 
grandmother.  But— but  the  location  is  also  sort  of  the  container  there,  I 
suppose,  really.  (Greenlaw,  30  April  1985) 

In  1984,  Donald  and  his  mother  revisited  the  homeplace  at  Rush 
Fork  Gap  for  the  first  time  in  many  years . The  visit  was  around  the  time 
of  his  grandfather  Walker’s  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  A year 
later,  Donald  reminisced  about  the  experience  of  his  returning  to  this 
“location  and  container”  of  his  family  heritage: 

I knew  my  granddaddy  never  learned  to  drive  till  he  was  about  sixty- 
five  years  old.  And  he  learned  to  drive  and  got  a pickup  truck,  so  I knew 
he  never  drove  before  that.  And  when  I was  little  they  had  horses,  and 
everything  was  worked  with  horses.  I think  when  they  finally  got  a tractor 
then  he  got  interested  in  learning  how  to  drive,  this  was  about  19531  guess, 
my  other  uncle  came  home  from  the  Korean  War  and  bought  a pickup 

truck.  . . . 


But  the  thing  that  occurred  to  me  out  there  on  the  farm  was,  I asked  my 
mother  how  they  went  to  town.  And  how  they  travelled,  how  they  went 
about.  And  she  told  me  that  until  she  left  home  to  go  to  college  . . . she  told 
me  that  she  thought  she  had  only  been  to  town  twice  before — Waynesville — 
until  she  left  home  to  go  to  college.  Two  times  . . . that  was,  you  know,  her 
life  was  never  leaving  that — that  place.  (30  Jan  1985) 

The  homeplace  had  two  houses  on  it.  They  served  as  seasonal 
residences  for  Davis’s  grandparents: 

They  had  an  old  log  house,  which  was  a two-story,  sort  of  tee-shaped  house 
[with  an  ell],  and  it  had  no  electricity  and  no  water.  They  had  to  go  outside 
for  the  water.  And  then  they  had  a little  frame  house.  Which  my  mother 
said  was  her  grandparents’  house.  So  when  they  died,  my  grandparents 
moved  back  and  forth  between  the  two. 

They  stayed  in  the  little  frame  house  in  the  winter.  It  was  warmer.  And 
then  they’d  stay  in  the  log  house  in  the  summer,  it  was  cooler.  Also  they 
couldn’t  live  in  that  frame  house  till  most  of  their  children  were  gone, 
’cause  it  was  small.  It  had  two  actual  bedrooms,  and  then  their  bedroom 
was  what  in  the  design  of  the  house  should  have  been  the  dining  room.  But 
one  of  those  bedrooms  had  two  or  three  double  beds  in  it,  and  one  of  ’em 
just  had  one  double  bed  in  it.  (30  Jan  1985) 

Donald’s  comments  about  his  father’s  early  life  in  Iron  Duff 
probably  apply  even  more  strongly  to  his  mother’s  family.  In  1985,  he 
recalled  his  father’s  stories  of  growing  up: 

My  dad  is  eighty-four.  And  he  says  that  they  were  truly  homesteaders. 
Because  he  says  when  he  was  a boy  the  only  thing  they  had  to  buy  was  salt. 
And  then  he  said,  no,  we  had  to  buy  sewing  needles.  They  couldn’t  make 
sewing  needles.  They  could  make  everything  else.  They  could  make  nails 
and  hinges,  you  know.  They  made  soap.  They  tanned  leather  and  made 
shoes,  they  made  shingles.  They  had  bees  for  honey  and  they  also  made 
sorghum  syrup.  They  grew  flax.  They  made  both  linen  and  woolen  stuff. 
Sobol:  They  had  sheep? 

Davis:  Yeah,  they  had  sheep.  They  grew,  what  they  don’t  grow  round 
there  anymore  is,  they  grew  wheat.  They  still  grow  corn,  but  people  don’t 
grow  wheat  around  there  anymore.  They  grew  wheat  years  ago,  yeah.  They 
did  everything,  and  he  told  me  once,  he  said,  “The  worst  month  of  the  year 
is  the  month  of  March.” 

Sobol:  It’s  when  winter  provisions  run  out? 

Davis:  It’s  when  the  food  runs  out,  yeah.  And  it’s  not  December  or 
January,  because  you’ve  still  got  plenty  of  stuff  to  eat  then.  He  said  if  you 
make  it  to  April  then  you  can  start  gettin  root  stuff.  The  turnips  start  comin 
back  out,  at  least,  and  the  livestock  can  start  gettin  some  green  stuff.  (30 
Jan  1985) 

Donald’s  perspectives  on  his  grandmother  in  his  reminiscences  are 
extremely  important  to  our  consideration  of  the  development  of  his 


own  storytelling.  His  grandmother  emerges  as  hardworking,  kind,  and 
generous,  and  most  of  all  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  magical  tales 
that  she  told  him  “along  the  way”  during  work  and  play.  In  two  public 
storytelling  sessions  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 
he  described  the  settings  for  his  grandmother’s  storytelling  this  way: 

Yeah,  I’d  go  stay  at  my  grandmother’s  for  weeks  at  a time.  My  mother 
was  sick  somewhat,  and  was  in  the  hospital  a lot,  and  I was  the  first 
grandchild.  My  mother  had  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  but  she  was  the  oldest 
and  I was  the  first  grandchild,  the  first  to  go  and  stay  there  and  to  be  there. 
They  lived  way  out,  sixteen,  seventeen  miles  out  of  town.  They  had  no 
water,  no  electricity,  nothing  to  interfere  with  anything.  And,  uh,  basically 
she  did  all  the  work.  . . . And  I’d  just  accompany  her  through  the  day, 
and — she  didn’t  sit  down  and  stop  to  tell  a story,  it  was  just,  her  talking, 
along  the  way,  and  I don’t  remember  earliest  times,  I don’t  know  how  it 
got  started,  but  I do  remember  that,  when  I can  remember,  I was  always 
asking  her  to  tell  about  the  time  when,  about  the  time  when  ...  It  wasn’t 
even  like  it  was  a story,  it  was  almost  the  time  when,  the  same  way  you’d — 
it  was  very  real.  It  was  just,  a real  time  when  something  happened  to  Jack, 
the  time  Jack  did  so-and-so,  or  the  time  when — about  the  bear  that  turned 
back  and  forth  from  a bear  to  a man,  or  tell  me  about . . . that  kind  of  thing. 

I probably  limited  somewhat  what  she  ended  up  tellin’  me  by  asking  for 
the  same  thing.  I don’t  exactly  know.  (Greenlaw,  30  April  1985) 

Earlier  in  the  Chapel  Hill  session,  Davis  had  noted  a difference  in 
his  and  his  mother’s  experience  of  family  tales,  but  he  also  again 
stressed  his  grandmother’s  style  of  telling  stories  during  ordinary 
household  activities: 

My  mother  claims  that  she  never  heard  her  mother  tell  a story,  that  it 
was  always  her  grandmother  who  told  it.  But  my  mother  was  the  oldest 
child  in  the  family,  and  by  the  time  I was  growing  up,  my  mother’s 
youngest  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  much  older  than  I was.  My  great- 
grandmother was  dead,  so  once  my  great-grandmother  was  dead,  my 
grandmother  would  tell  us,  my  youngest  uncles  and  aunts,  and  my  cousins, 
and  so  forth,  the  same  kinds  of  stories  that  my  mother  had  always  heard 
from  her  grandmother.  . . . 

There  was  never  a time  for  storytelling.  I would  go  and  stay  at  my 
grandmother’s,  and  just  while  she  was  doing  whatever  she  was  doing,  she 
would  just  keep  talking,  and  a story  might  start  and  stop,  and  start  and 
stop,  but  there  was  never  any  time  when  everybody  would  say.  Let  s 
gather  round;  we’re  gonna  hear  a story.”  Nothin’  ever  like  that.  (Toy 
Lounge,  30  April  1985) 

Much  of  his  grandmother’s  work  involved  caring  for  her  husband, 
during  which  she  would  send  Donald,  his  brother,  and  a couple  of  their 
cousins  out  to  play.  But  in  the  evening,  having  finished  tending  her 
husband,  she  would  eat  with  the  grandchildren  and  tell  them  stories: 


Figure  2.  Donald  Davis’s  Grandmother  Walker  sits  with  his  mother 
and  Aunt  Eddie  at  his  family’s  house  “in  town”  in  Waynesville,  c. 
1950. 


She  had  to  feed  him  first  and  get  it  over  with,  and  then  she  would  take  my 
cousins  and  my  brother  and  myself,  and  we  would  take  eggs  and  sausage 
and  a frying  pan  and  walk  up  on  the  mountain  way  up  behind  her  house, 
and  gather  up  wood  and  build — we  had  one  rock  up  there  that  had  a split 
in  it,  and  we  would  build  a little  fire  in  there  and  scramble  the  eggs  and 
sausage  up  together,  and  sit  around,  and  she  would  tell  us  stories.  That  was 
as  close  as  anything  ever  came  to  what  you  might  call  a planned  time  for 
storytelling. 

And  it  wasn’t  really  planned,  as  if,  “We’re  going  to  go  up  there  so  we 
can  tell  stories,”  but  we  were  going  up  there  so  we  could  get  out  of  the 
house  and  cook  our  supper,  and  while  we  were  sitting  around,  she  would 
tell  us  some  stuff.  (Toy  Lounge,  30  April  1985) 

This  memory  of  the  mountainside  storytelling  scene  has  become  an 
important  expression  of  Davis’s  narrative  roots.  Donald  retells  it  with 
some  regularity,  as  a kind  of  illustrative  set  piece,  and  he  narrated  a 
variant  to  me  in  an  interview  at  his  Christ  United  Methodist  Church 
office  in  High  Point: 

Storytelling  was  never  set  apart  time.  It  was  what  was  going  on  in  the 
background  instead  of  television. 

The  only  time  I remember  story  as,  you  know,  set  apart  time  is,  uh — 
when  I’d  go  to  my  grandmother’s  house  a lot  of  what  we’d  often  do  would 
be,  uh,  my  youngest  aunt,  my  Aunt  Bonnie,  who  was  just  a little  bit  older 
than  my  youngest  uncle,  who  was  almost,  a little  bit  older  than  myself,  she, 
those  two  older  children  were  still  at  home,  you  see,  when  I was  growing 
up,  because  they  were  still  not  out  of  school  yet. 
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And  I would  go  out  there  to  my  grandmother’s  house  and  we’d  spend 
the  night.  I would  go  and  spend  the  night,  my  brother  and  I would.  And 
usually  she’d  go  and  feed  my  granddaddy.  And  then  my  Aunt  Bonnie,  my 
brother  and  I,  sometimes  another  cousin,  sometimes  my  Uncle  Stephen, 
though  not  him  as  much,  we’d  always  do  the  same  thing,  we  had  kind  of 
a little  ritual. 

We’d  get  sausage  and  eggs  and  a frying  pan.  And  we’d  get  out  and  we’d 
walk  up  on  the  mountain,  up  through  a pasture  to  where  there  were  some 
big  rocks.  And  then  we’d  scurry  around  up  there  and  we’d  get  wood  (it  was 
almost  at  the  edge  of  the  woods).  And  we’d  get  wood,  and  there  was  this 
one  big  rock  up  there  that  had  a groove  in  it.  And  we’d  build  a fire  in  the 
groove  of  that  rock,  and  we’d  cook  eggs  and  sausages,  we’d  chop  em,  chop 
the  sausages  into  the  eggs  and  cook  em  in  the  frying  pan,  and  then  we’d 
all  eat  out  of  the  frying  pan. 

And  we’d  sit  back,  and  she’d  tell  us,  you  know,  some  stories.  (30 
January  1985) 

Donald  uses  this  story  to  communicate  to  strangers  something 
tangible  about  his  storytelling  background — and  something  intangible 
as  well.  In  the  second  version  above,  which  came  from  our  first  taped 
interview,  he  stumbled  a bit  over  the  introductory  details,  the  set-up  to 
the  story,  but  when  he  entered  into  the  description  of  the  mountainside 
context,  when  “we  had  a kind  of  little  ritual,”  his  speech  takes  on  the 
rhythmic,  paratactic  cadences  of  his  own,  and  of  any,  fine  traditional 
storytelling. 

The  tangible  things  in  both  recitals  are  in  the  setting  and  the  action: 
the  mountainside,  the  grooved  rock,  the  woodgathering  and  firemaking, 
the  frying  pan,  the  plain  and  satisfying  meal,  the  circle  of  children  and 
the  secure,  leading  figure  of  the  grandmother,  free  from  the  obligation 
of  her  domestic  work.  The  intangible  element  is  made  explicit  in  the 
second  telling,  where  Donald  identifies  it  as  “a  ritual.”  In  ritual,  as  his 
ministerial  training  would  have  emphasized,  the  supersensible  dimen- 
sion interpenetrates  the  physical  world  through  objects  and  actions  at 
once  practical  and  symbolic,  which  serve  to  link  the  celebrants  with 
eternal  forms.  The  sacred  fire,  the  sacred  circle,  the  hole  in  the  stone, 
the  blend  of  meat  and  eggs,  the  wise-old-woman  storyteller  and  guide, 
all  help  link  Donald,  his  family,  and,  by  extension,  his  present-day 
listeners  with  the  magical  formulae  unfolded  in  his  wonder  tales. 

In  interviewing  Donald,  I asked  at  what  age  was  he  much  in  his 
grandmother’s  keeping. 

Davis:  That  was  probably  when  I was  . . . middle  . . . older  ...  all  through 
elementary  school.  Up  until  I was  maybe  getting  into  junior  high  school 
when  that  kinda  wasn’t  interesting  anymore.  ...  We  got  a television  when 
I was  about  in  the  sixth  grade.  And  that  probably  spoiled  a lot  of  that  stuff 
after  that . . . and  by  the  time  I was  about  in  the  sixth  grade,  I think,  Bonnie 
and  Stephen  were  graduating  from  high  school  and  leaving  home.  I just 
didn’t  go  much  after  that. 


Sobol:  So  most  of  your  stories,  the  old-time  stories,  you  got  before  you 
were  twelve? 

Davis:  Really.  Really.  Now,  the  other  times  I remember  would  be  that,  if 
I was  sick,  my  daddy  would  go  and  get  my  grandmother  and  she  would 
come  and  stay  with  me.  Because  when  I was  in  the  second  grade  my  mother 
went  back  to  teaching  school.  So  probably  on  up,  even  later,  into  junior 
high  and  high  school  time.  But  those  stories,  I think,  come  from  a more 
childhood  time. 

The  stories  from  my  daddy’s  family,  like  the  tall  tale  things,  are  the 
stories  I remember  more  from  high  school.  ’Cause  they  were  hunting 
stories,  and  pure  out  fool  stories  and  that — the  kind  of  stories  that  a kid  in 
high  school  would  be  more  interested  in.  Also  when  I was  in  high  school 
I started  going  out  squirrel  hunting  and  camping  out  at  my  uncle  Frank’s 
a whole  lot.  Staying  out  at  his  fox-hunting  house,  and,  you  know,  because 
that  was  an  environment  for  teenage  boys.  My  grandmother’s  had  been 
kind  of  an  environment  for  children.  And,  uh,  moving  from  a child  to  a boy 
sort  of  shifted  that  sort  of  stuff.  (30  Jan  1985) 

Donald  Davis  credits  his  Uncle  Frank  (Francis  Madison  Davis, 
1903-1972)  with  being  the  next  essential  influence  on  his  storytelling. 
Introducing  his  cassette  tape  Favorites  from  Uncle  Frank , he  says,  “In 
my  father’s  family,  the  main  storyteller  from  whom  I learned,  not 
stories,  but  story -telling  was  my  uncle  Frank.  My  uncle  Frank  was 
absolutely  unafraid  to  try  anything,  which  was  the  first  secret  of  how 
to  tell  stories”  (, Storytelling  Series , vol.4). 

There  was  a Francis  M.  Davis  in  each  Davis  family  generation 
from  the  time  of  Francis  McGee  Davis,  but  none  was  a junior,  a second, 
or  a third.  The  M.  in  each  case  stood  for  something  different — an 
individuality  within  a tradition.  Donald  remembered  the  special  atti- 
tude of  Francis  Madison  Davis: 

He  was  truly  a person  who  was  unafraid  of  getting  caught,  unafraid  of 
getting  into  trouble,  a very  free  kind  of  person.  He  told  me  once  before  he 
died  that  there  had  never  been  anything  in  his  life  that  he  wanted  to  try  out 
that  he  hadn’t  tried.  And  that  was  really  true.  (30  Jan  1985). 

Frank  Davis  was  educated  as  a schoolteacher  at  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College  in  Cullowhee  and  taught  for  a few  years  in  his  home 
county,  but  then  took  off  and  rambled  for  some  time  around  the 
midwest  and  the  Pacific  coast.  He  returned  to  Iron  Duff  in  1 92  8 to  take 
over  the  family  dairy  operation.  Frank’s  father  and  grandfather  had 
reputations  as  progressive  farmers  and  political  activists,  but  Uncle 
Frank  apparently  carried  this  trait  an  extra  length.  Haywood  County 
historian  Allen  wrote  of  Frank  Davis  back  in  1934: 

He  has  the  reputation  of  being  acquainted  with  more  people  in  Haywood 
County  than  any  other  man.  He  has  made  a study  of  rural  folks  and  rural 
problems.  His  method  of  assisting  the  needy  is  well  worthy  of  consider- 


Figure  3.  Uncle  Frank  Davis  talks  with  Alfred  Jolly,  the  storytelling 
neighbor  of  Donald’s  fool  tales.  Donald’s  cousin,  Phillip,  in  white 
shirt  listens  with  a Medford  neighbor. 

ation.  Those  who  are  able  to  work,  when  they  ask  aid,  are  given  work  to 
do  on  his  farm  at  the  regular  wage  scale,  even  if  he  does  not  need  labor  at 
the  time.  In  that  way  he  assists  those  who  need  it,  and,  in  so  doing,  helps 
them  become  self-sustaining. 

In  the  June  primary  of  1932,  he  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
commissioner  and  was  nominated  by  a safe  majority,  and  in  the  November 
election  carried  the  county  by  a big  majority.  He  is  perhaps  the  youngest 
man  in  North  Carolina  now  serving  on  the  board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, and  is  the  youngest  ever  elected  to  membership  on  the  board  in 
Haywood  County.  (496) 

Forty -two  years  later,  Tom  Davis  wrote  further  of  Frank  Davis’s 
special  vision  and  role: 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Haywood 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  and  County  Manager,  during  which  time 
the  local  government  unit  had  made  the  most  advancement  in  history.  He 
had  previously  served  three  terms  on  that  board  and  was  one  of  the 
“architects”  of  the  Haywood  County  school  system  that  is  viewed  in  the 
area  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  an  example  to  be  copied.  (38) 

Tom  Davis  then  repeats  some  of  the  comments  made  by  Allen  years 
before,  adding. 
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It  is  likely  that  had  he  aspired  to  about  any  political  office  he  would  have 
been  successful  in  his  efforts.  It  can  be  said  that  he  was  a generation  ahead 
of  his  time  politically.  Since  his  death  many  of  the  improvements  he 
expounded  during  his  lifetime  in  county  government  and  its  functions 
have  begun  to  happen.  (38) 

Impressive  as  such  a resume  is,  it  fails  to  convey  the  character  of 
Frank  Davis  as  it  comes  across  in  his  nephew’s  memory  and  stories. 
Donald  Davis  presents  his  Uncle  Frank  as  a master  blanket-stretcher 
in  the  frontier  tradition,  whose  trickster  storytelling  is  a natural  tool  in 
crafting  his  environment.  He  loves  to  tell  stories  about  Uncle  Frank,  as 
well  as  to  retell  and  expand  upon  the  traditional  tales  that  Frank  told 
him. 


Sobol:  Now  were  they  stories  that  he  had  learned  traditionally,  or  were 
they  things  that  he  had  just  made  up? 

Davis:  They  were  a real  mixture.  There  were  some  things,  there  were 
traditional  themes,  like  the  Jolleys,  the  fool  stories,  uh-huh.  The  Jolleys 
were  local  people.  It  makes  a good  name  too.  The  traditional  stories  were 
put  together.  . . . But,  see,  he  would  always  led  you  to  believe  that  he  had 
just  made  it  up. 

But  then  there  were  countless  things  that  were  just  improvised.  He  was 
truly  a story  creator.  Truly.  So  that  he  was  far  beyond  just  a transmission 
person.  He  was  a constant  improviser  of  stories.  (30  Jan  1985) 

Uncle  Frank  also  told  some  tales  with  Jack  as  their  hero,  but, 
Donald  says,  “they  mostly  were  Jack  as  the  main  character,  say,  in  a 
tall  tale  or  in  a hunting  story  or  something  like  that,  and  what  I feel  as 
being  the  real,  sort  of  magical  kind  of  Jack  tales  just  about  all, 
completely,  came  from  my  Grandmother  Walker”  (30  Jan  1985).  Still, 
Uncle  Frank’s  Jack  tales  are  significant  in  that  they  indicate  the 
existence  of  yet  another,  unexplored  strain  of  the  Jack  tale  cycle,  that 
of  fabliaux-style  Jack  tales  meant  for  older  youths  and  adults.  Uncle 
Frank’s  Jack  tales,  like  his  other  types  of  tales,  and  like  the  incidents 
that  Donald  retells  about  his  life,  are  focused  on  creative,  active, 
manipulative  responses  to  physical  world  problems,  while  Grand- 
mother Walker’s  stories  feature  much  more  the  otherworldly,  passive- 
aggressive,  and  long-suffering  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  classic 
wonder  tales.  This  sense  of  creative  manipulation  was  also  particularly 
characteristic  of  Frank’s  fool  stories,  tall  tales,  and  trickster  tales.  In 
these,  as  Donald  said,  “the  themes  would  be  pulled  out  by  Uncle  Frank 
and  brought  right  into  Iron  Duff,  where  the  people  in  them  were  all 
people  somebody  knew  or  had  heard  of,  or  were  neighbors,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  That  was  the  big  difference”  (Toy  Lounge,  30  April 
1985).  He  continued: 


I think  it  wasn’t  the  difference  in  the  two  people  so  much  as  it  was  a 
difference  in  the  awareness  about  what  you  can  and  can’t  do  with  the 
different  kinds  of  stories,  that  the  one  kind  you  . . . only  bend  so  far,  and 
the  other  kind  you  do — kind  of  what  you  want  to  with”  (Toy  Lounge,  30 
April  1985). 

Donald’s  emphasis  on  the  generic  distinctions  between  wonder 
tales  and  other  types  of  story  here  is  illuminating.  It  is  supported  by  the 
apparent  fact  that  neither  Frank  Davis  nor  Mrs.  Walker  took  anachro- 
nistic liberties  with  Jack.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  types  of  stories 
the  two  tellers  told  clearly  delineate  the  differing  contexts  of  their  lives. 
A similar  difference  was  beautifully  captured  by  Appalachian  writer 
Emma  Bell  Miles  in  her  book  The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains : 

Let  the  woman’s  part  be  to  preserve  tradition.  His  are  the  adventures  of 
which  future  ballads  will  be  sung.  ...  For  him  is  the  excitement  of  fighting 
and  journeying,  trading,  drinking  and  hunting,  of  wild  rides  and  nights  of 
danger.  To  the  woman,  in  place  of  these,  are  long  nights  of  anxious 
watching  by  the  sick,  or  waiting  in  dreary  discomfort  the  uncertain  result 
of  an  expedition  in  search  of  provender  or  game.  The  man  bears  his 
occasional  pain  with  fortitude  such  as  a brave  lad  might  display,  but  he 
never  learns  the  meaning  of  resignation.  The  woman  belongs  to  the  race, 
to  the  old  people.  He  is  a part  of  the  young  nation.  His  first  songs  are 
yodels.  Then  he  learns  dance  tunes,  and  songs  of  hunting  and  fighting  and 
drinking,  and  couplets  of  terse,  quaint  fun.  It  is  over  the  loom  and  the 
knitting  that  old  ballads  are  dreamily,  endlessly  crooned.  . . . (36) 

Donald  Davis  is  very  much  aware  of  the  phenomenon  in  his  family 
of  what  folklorists  call  “active  and  passive  tradition  bearers” — though 
he  uses  his  own  language  to  describe  it: 

My  Dad,  who’s  eighty-six  years  old,  says  that  he’s  not  a storyteller.  But  he 
told  the  same  stories  [as  Uncle  Frank],  But  he  would  often  say,  “Uncle 
Frank  used  to  tell  about  so-and-so.  He  wouldn’t  take  the  credit  for  tellin’ 
it,  but  he  would  repeat  what  Uncle  Frank  had  told  about. 

Though  in  every  generation  there  are  some  people  who  sort  of  get 
picked,  as,  “This  is  the  one  we  listen  to.”  There  were  thirteen  children  in 
my  Dad’s  family.  And  out  of  those.  Uncle  Frank  was  acknowledged  as, 
“He’s  the  one  who  tells  the  stories.” 

Now,  there  were  others  who  did  it.  My  Uncle  Grover,  Uncle  Moody,  my 
Uncle  Harry,  my  Dad  to  some  extent;  uh,  my  Aunt  Esther,  my  Uncle 
Gudger  to  some  extent.  But  not  nearly  as  prominently  as  Uncle  Frank  did. 
He  was  the  one  they  sort  of  turned  to,  sort  of  looked  to. 

And  I don’t  know  if  it  always  sort  of  happened  that  way  or  not.  Maybe 
so,  that  one  person,  who  was  better  at  doing  that,  was  leaned  on  more.  (16 
March  1987) 

Here  Donald  has  aptly  described  a process  often  noticed  by 
folklorists— that  certain  members  of  a community  tend  to  be  singled 


out  by  that  community  for  their  special  skills  in  preserving  the 
traditional  forms  of,  and  for,  the  community.  These  are  the  “active 
tradition  bearers”  who  are  yet  incomplete  without  the  balance  of  the 
community,  the  “passive  tradition  bearers,”  to  lend  a communal  ear — 
thereby  supporting  and  maintaining  the  forms  (von  Sydow  12- 
15). Donald  described  the  passive  side  of  the  traditional  circle  as  well: 

You  see,  oral  literature,  I think,  is  maintained  more  perfectly  than  written 
literature,  because  once  something’s  written,  nobody  reads  it,  ’cause  they 
know  it’s  written  down.  And  they  forget  what  it . . . they  don’t  maintain  it. 
But  if  it’s  orally  maintained,  see  . . . my  mother’s  great-grandmother  was 
the  one  who  told  the  stories.  Everybody  knew  them.  And  so  there  was  that 
constant  check  there  on  it,  that  sort  of  maintained  it.  Because  she  couldn’t 
be  allowed  to  tell  it  wrong,  really.  . . . (30  April  1985) 

Although  this  communal  web  of  active  and  passive  tradition 
bearers  was  still  in  place  during  Donald’s  childhood,  the  changes  that 
would  eventually  translate  his  storytelling  into  entirely  new  contexts 
were  already  becoming  evident.  Donald  told  me: 

...  I was  born  in  1944.  And  in  a way,  well,  my  Dad  never  married  till  he 
was  forty-three.  So  the  people  who  were  my  cousins  in  that  family  were  a 
whole  generation  older  than  I was,  and  were  people  who  were  basically, 
uh,  adults  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  who  left  home  during  that 
time,  and  who  pretty  well  never  came  back.  ...  So  basically  my  genera- 
tion was  scattered.  (15  July  1985) 

In  another  interview  he  put  it  this  way: 

I think  that  I was  sort  of  bom  and  grew  up  in  fortunate  circumstances,  in 
that,  I grew  up  in  that  environment,  and  then  came  away  from  it  enough 
to  see  what  it  was.  (16  March  1987) 

Throughout  his  childhood,  within  the  branches  of  his  family, 
Donald  Davis  was  able  to  experience  several  divergent  worlds. We 
have  already  glimpsed  the  anachronistic  atmosphere  of  his  maternal 
grandparents’  farm  and  the  sociable  whirl  of  his  uncle  Frank’s. But 
Donald’ s father  and  mother  lived  and  worked  in  the  town  of  Waynesville, 
the  Haywood  County  seat. It  was  a small  country  town,  but  one  which, 
particularly  after  the  Second  World  War,  was  assembling  the  infra- 
structure of  modern  America:  banks,  businesses,  transportation, 
schools.Here  Donald  speaks  ofhis  father’s,  and  his  family’s,  transition 
to  “city  life”: 

When  he  finally  came  to  town  to  work,  he  never  really  trusted  jobs.  So 
we  always  kept  farming  at  the  same  time.  We  always  still  had  cows  and 
pigs  and  chickens  and  a big  garden  and  all  kinds  of  stuff.  He’d  get  up  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  go  out  and  do  all  his  farm  work,  and  then 


go  work  in  the  bank.  And  then  come  home  in  the  afternoon  and  do  the  rest 
of  it.  ’Cause,  you  know,  you  really  can’t  depend  on  that  job,  that  may.  . . 
that  may  go.  It’s  okay,  but  it  may  go. 

So  it  was  really  sort  of  growing  up  on  the  edge.  It  really  was,  it  was 
growing  up  on  the  edge,  here  between  going  back  to  grandmother  s house 
on  weekends,  which  was  a big  log  house  with  no  water  in  the  house,  no 
electricity.  Featherbeds.  And  then  coming  back  home  and  going  to  school 
where  you  heard  that  there  was  a man  in  Hazelwood  who  had  a television. 
And  he  had  built  this  big  tower  with  an  antenna  on  it;  he  could  get  one 
channel.  One  station.  And  that  was  real  fascinating.  To  be  between  those 
two  worlds. 

And  I remember  always  feeling  that  grandmother’s  house  was  the  safe 
one.  Always  feeling  that  that  was  the  safe  place,  where  you  know  what’s 
happening.  (16  March  1987) 

The  twentieth  century  had  set  its  hooks  in  the  mountains,  and 
whereas  the  older  sons  of  past  generations  might  have  ridden  off  to 
Texas  or  Illinois,  they  now  dispersed  by  more  efficient  routes: 

Usually  the  younger  ones  would  stay  home.  My  uncle  Frank,  who  ended 
up  living  on  the  farm,  was  the  youngest  son. 

Sobol:  So  he  stayed  home  and  your  Dad  moved  off,  got  a job? 

Davis:  My  Dad  moved  off  because  he  was  a cripple.  He  cut  himself  with 
an  axe  splitting  shingles.  And  got  blood  poisoning  in  his  knee  when  he 
was  a child.  And,  uh,  my  granddaddy  got  him  on  the  train  and  took  him  to 
Atlanta.  That  was  the  closest  place  they  could  get  to  any  kind  of  medical 
help,  you  know,  real  medical  help,  because  the  doctor  there  [Haywood 
County]  said  he’d  have  to  take  his  leg  off,  and  rather  than  do  that,  he  took 
him  down  there,  and  they  saved  his  leg,  but  he  ended  up  with  a leg  that  was 
stiff  and  it  was  somewhat  crippled.  And  so  he  said  he  knew  he  couldn  t 
stay  on  the  farm,  he  wasn’t  strong  enough.  And  so  about  1 920  he  went  to 
Charlotte,  and  took  a business  course,  in  a business  college,  and  then  came 
back  to  Waynesville  and  became  a bookkeeper  in  a wholesale  grocery 
company,  that  was  there  by  the  depot  where  the  train  came  though,  and  got 
into  business  by  default.  And  later  ended  up  in  banking.  So  he  left.  . . he 
left  home  because  of  his  injury. 

His  younger  brother  was  Frank.  Frank  was  the  youngest  one.  And 
Uncle  Frank  stayed  on  the  farm.  His  next  two  older  brothers  were  old 
enough  to  go  into  the  First  World  War,  Uncle  Harry  and  Uncle  Moody,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  leave  home,  ever.  And  they  never  really  came  back 
after  that.  They  came  back  to  Winston-Salem  and  got  jobs  as  policemen. 
And  then  moved  on  up  to  Leakesville — where  Eden  is  now.  . . . And 
finally  Uncle  Moody  went  into  the  car  business,  became  a mechanic  and 

then  a car  dealer,  but  they  never  came  home. 

Then,  my  daddy  had  a baby  brother  who  was  born  nine  years  later — 

Sobol:  Younger  than  Frank? 

Davis:  Yeah.  By  the  time  he  was  bom  the  older  ones  were  already  adults, 
and  then  my  granddaddy  died.  And  the  older  ones  took  my  uncle  Lee  and 
then  sent  him  to  school.  ...  He  was  born  in  1909.  And  they  sent  him  to 


Durham  to  Trinity  College,  which  while  he  was  there  became  Duke.  And, 
uh,  he  was  a big  fellow,  a gigantic  fellow.  And  when  he  got  to  Duke,  of 
course,  they  hired  Wallace  Wade  as  football  coach,  and  Wallace  Wade 
saw  my  uncle  Lee  and  asked  him  if  he  could  play  football.  He  didn’t  know 
what  football  was.  He’d  never  seen  a football  game.  But  he  recruited  him 
to  play  football,  and  he  played  in  the  first  football  game  he  ever  saw. 

And  he  played  football  at  Duke,  and  then  he  stayed  at  Duke  and  went 
to  law  school,  and  he  became  a lawyer.  And  lived  in  Richmond.  So  he 
never  came  home.  But  he  was  sent  away  as  a baby. 

And  he  was  the  other  member  of  the  family  who  was  remembered  as  a 
storyteller.  As  a story  creator.  And  with  children  would  just  spin  and  spin 
out  stories  that  would  involve  everybody  who  was  listening,  you  know. 
Would  tell  them  all  stories  that  would  involve  everybody  who  was 
listening,  you  know.  Would  tell  them  all  stories.  He’s  dead,  they’re  all — 
my  father’s  the  only  one  who’s  still  alive.  The  younger  ones  and  older  ones 
are  all  dead.  (30  Jan.  1985) 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in  Haywood  County,  Donald 
left  his  hometown,  going  away  to  college,  first  at  Davidson,  then  to 
seminary  at  Duke.  In  literature  courses  he  began  to  read  stories  from 
the  Brothers  Grimm  and  other  folktale  collections  that  contained 
echoes  of  his  oral  upbringing. 

I went  to  Davidson  in  1962.  . . . And  at  that  time  I began  to  discover 
that  some  of  the  stories  I’d  heard  and  had  grown  up  with  were  Western 
European  in  origin.  I began  to  meet  some  of  that  in  places  like  The 
Canterbury  Tales , and  in  certain  kinds  of  themes  in  Shakespeare,  like  the 
King  Lear  story.  ...  it  was  just  kind  of  interesting  to  notice  that  I already 
knew  a lot  of  that  stuff.  (15  July  1985) 

Becoming  a professional  storyteller  was  nowhere  on  his  horizon  then. 
But  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exerted  a pull  on  him. 

I just  got  interested  in  biblical  studies.  And  then  I went  to  seminary, 
probably  thinking  that  I would  go  on  to  graduate  school.  And  at  that  time 
graduate  schools  were  so  full,  there  were  just  no  jobs,  I saw  people  getting 
Ph.D.  ’s  every  year  having  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all.  And  I decided  to 
try  a parish  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and  I liked  it  very  much.  And  I decided 
that  that’s  where  I should  be  and  so  I stayed.  (15  July  1985) 

Davis’s  second  parish  was  at  Andrews,  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  and  not  far  from  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  in 
Brasstown.  Donald  was  invited  to  the  School  to  teach  folkdance  and 
the  spirit  and  activities  of  the  Campbell  School  made  him  aware  of  his 
narrative  abilities  and  heritage.  In  a 1985  interview  in  his  church 
office,  he  remembered  important  influences  at  the  Folk  School: 

. . and  in  that  setting  I began  to  become  aware  that  there  really  was  such 
a thing  as  storytelling— I’d  never  really  been  aware  that  there  was  such  a 


Figure  4.  Donald  Davis  and  his  little  brother  Joe  feed  the  chickens 
at  the  family  house  on  Plott  Creek,  c.  1952. 


thing  as  that.  Because  I began  to  hear  people  telling  stories  that  were  like 
some  of  the  stories  that  I knew. 

Sobol:  Like  who? 

Davis:  Like,  Richard  Chase  would  come  by,  or  . . . then  I’d  go  up  to 
Berea,  up  to  a dance  thing  and  there’ d be  some  storytelling  going  on,  and 
I began  to  realize  that  I knew  all  this  stuff  too.  And  would  occasionally 
volunteer  to  tell  something.  And  it  just  kind  of  began  from  that,  where 
people — I would  tell  something  somewhere  and  people  would  invite  me  to 
come  and  do  it.  (15  July  1985) 

Donald  Davis’s  experience  shows  the  old  missionary  folk  schools, 
Campbell  and  Berea,  performing  the  roles  that  their  founders  had 
envisioned:  serving  as  centers  where  people  from  within  the  folk 
tradition  could  come  to  be  reacquainted  and  reinvigorated  with  their 
heritage,  and  from  there  to  spread  the  vigor  of  those  traditional  forms 
into  the  wider  community. 

These  first  adult  experiences  with  storytelling  were,  Donald  says, 
ground  1973  or  ’74.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the  first  National 
Storytelling  Festivals  in  Jonesborough,  Tennessee,  which  marked  the 
birth  of  a widespread  cultural  revival  of  storytelling  as  a performing 

art. 

Donald’s  growing  storytelling  practice  in  the  1970s  and  ’80s 
recapitulated  his  early  training.  He  began  by  telling  mostly  the  long 
wonder  tales  as  he  had  heard  them  from  his  grandmother,  generally  to 
groups  of  children  or  to  adults  in  specially  prepared  and  protected 
concert  or  workshop  settings,  like  the  folk  schools  a context  that 
could  well  be  called  “remedial  childhood.”  His  view  of  the  wonder  tales 
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is  that  they  require  a special  kind  of  intimacy,  familiarity,  and  a sense 
of  leisure  in  order  to  come  across. 

At  night  you’re  sitting  around,  and  people  are  doing  this  stuff,  and  after 
a while,  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  kids  fall  asleep,  or  somebody  takes  ’em 
up  and  puts  ’em  to  bed,  because  you  see,  the  traditional  stories  are  not 
stories  that  are  gonna  be  told  once.  Those  stories  are  gonna  be  told  again 
and  again  and  again  and  again  and  again.  And  it  doesn’t  bother  anybody — 
somebody  might  not  even  finish  one  necessarily.  It’s  over  and  over  and 
over  again.  Which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  traditional  stories  are 
absolutely  no  good  for  telling  to  new  audiences  who  aren’t  familiar  with 
storytelling.  They  sound  very  boring.  They’re  not  entry-level  stories. 
They’re  for  people  who  have  nowhere  to  go,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  who 
are  in  no  hurry,  who  know  they’ll  hear  this  again.  (16  March  1987) 

In  1 98 1 , Donald  remembers,  he  was  invited  to  tell  for  the  first  time 
at  the  National  Storytelling  Festival  at  Jonesborough,  and  in  1982  he 
was  asked  to  tell  stories  at  the  Knoxville  World’s  Fair.  These  events 
can  be  looked  upon  as  the  pubescence  of  his  public  storytelling  career 
for  they  had  marked  influences  on  his  selection  of  genres  and  tales  and 
the  development  of  his  narrative  style.  They  exposed  Davis  to  large, 
diverse  audiences,  unevenly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  long  wonder 
tales  and  the  oral  traditions  from  which  they  came.  Particularly  in 
Knoxville  he  found  that  those  complicated  narratives  did  not  fit  well 
into  a setting  which  he  has  described  as  being  like  street  theater  with 
other  distractions  creating  competition  for  the  attention  of  passing 
crowds.  Here  he  had  to  reach  out  and  grab  hold  of  passersby,  the  way 
he  had  watched  his  uncle  Frank  do  on  the  stump.  So  it  was  here  that  he 
began  to  consciously  reweave  the  Uncle  Frank  stories,  story  fragments 
and  true-life  incidents  that  he  could  recall  from  his  boyhood.  He  would 
elaborate  on  some  of  the  taller  tales  after  his  own  creative  inclinations . 
For  example,  Donald  created  a full  story  from  Frank’s  offhand  remark 
about  a certain  long-lost  foxhound — that  they  had  found  him  barking 
at  a fur-coat  in  a second-hand  store.  He  turned  Frank’s  comment  into 
a half  hour-long  hunting  story  he  calls  “Rainy  Weather,”  which  is 
included  in  the  Storytelling  Series  recorded  from  Jonesborough  festi- 
val performances. 

In  the  development  of  his  own  repertory,  Donald  felt  inspired  and 
supported  in  this  creative,  improvisatory  approach  by  Frank  Davis’s 
own  practice.  Frank,  remember,  had  been  a “story  creator,”  who  would 
take  traditional  themes,  expressions,  and  incidents  and  rework  them 
around  whatever  personalities  and  situations  were  at  hand.  He  was  also 
a trickster  and  a practical  joker,  beneath  whose  pranks  lay  every 
creative  artist’s  desire:  to  leap  the  bounds  of  the  mundane.  Thus  his 
adventures  were  natural  raw  material  for  his  own  and  others’  stories. 
Donald  provides  considerable  theory  about  his  Uncle  Frank’s  praxis: 


Figure  5.  Donald  Davis  is  a perceptive  commentator  on  the  pur- 
poses, forms,  and  backgrounds  of  his  storytelling. 
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. . . really  what  he  was  working  with  was  very  much  a mythological 
understanding  of  truth.  Because  he  would  say  to  people,  “There  are  a lot 
of  things  that  really  happened  that  aren’t  true,  because  they  won’t  ever 
happen  to  me.  And  if  it’s  something  that  can’t  ever  happen  to  me,  that’s 
not  true!” 

But,  and  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  what  that  means  is,  there  are  a lot 
of  things  that  are  true,  that  may  not  necessarily  have  ever  happened. 

So  in  his  storytelling,  without  ever  verbalizing  it  that  way,  he  treated 
truth  very  mythologically.  So  that  it  was  always  true.  He  would  not  tell 
things  that  were  not  true,  ’cause  when  you  heard  them,  you  were  there.  ( 1 6 
March  1987) 

Adapting  his  tales  to  larger  audiences  using  this  idea  of 
narratalogical  presence  led  naturally  into  the  next  phase  of  Donald 
Davis’s  storytelling  practice.  The  reminiscences  he  was  bringing  up  of 
people  and  places  in  his  childhood  began  to  provide  material  for  stories 
of  his  own.  These  stories  are  more  reflective,  more  descriptive,  less 
generic  than  the  traditional  tales  in  his  repertoire.  They  are  humorous 
local  character  sketches  of  members  of  his  family  or  community,  but 
with  complex  structures,  fully  developed  narrative  points  of  view,  and 
an  articulated  sense  of  place.  What  would  be  implicitly  shared  by  a 
backporch  storyteller  and  his  ingroup  listeners,  Donald  must  make 
explicit  in  his  performances  for  mixed  and  anonymous  concert  audi- 
ences. It  is  just  this  dual  point  of  view,  of  Donald  the  narrator  and 
Donald  the  child-character  in  the  stories,  that  gives  them  much  of  their 
poignancy  and  power. 

Donald  Davis’s  ideas  on  storytelling  are  always  interesting.  He 
offers  particularly  perceptive  insights  on  the  relationship  of  audience 
and  traditional  story,  and  he  understands  quite  consciously  how  he 
innovates  and  plays  with  family  narrative  traditions  in  his  public 
performances.  In  the  following  passages  from  a 1987  seminar  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Donald  discusses  the  continuing  evolu- 
tion of  his  storytelling  practice: 

About  eighty  percent  of  the  storytelling  I do  is  with  adults.  And  usually 
that’s  with  audiences  of  adults  who  have  never  heard  of  storytelling.  Or 
they  don’t  know  what  this  is,  or  if  they’ve  heard  of  it  they  think  it’s  for  kids. 
And  with  those  adult  audiences  I’m  telling  original  stories.  They’re  not 
going  to  sit  still  and  listen  about  old  Jack  and  his  adventures.  When  I do 
traditional  storytelling  mostly  is  in  going  to  schools.  Because  if  you  go  to 
school — “There’s  somebody  here,  we  can  get  out  of  class!  We’ll  listen  to 
him  all  day!” 

But  the  truth  is,  little  kids’  attention  spans  are  longer  than  adults’.  And 
that’s  opposite  everything  everybody  tries  to  tell  us,  but  it’s  true! 

...  I think  in  my  storytelling  I’ve  sort  of  made  a movement  from  trying 
to  recover  and  repeat  traditional  stories  to  learning  to  do  more  what  Uncle 
Frank  did,  to  just,  to  create  new  stories,  out  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances. Often  which  start  with  something  and  say,  “How  could  it  have 
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happened?  How  might  it  have  turned  out?”  Because  that’s,  I think,  often 
what  he  did  with  things.  (16  March  1987) 

In  response  to  a seminar  question  about  how  he  gears  his  stories  to 
the  needs  of  diverse  audiences,  Donald  has  proposed  a theory  about  the 
centrality  of  “crisis  event”  to  the  development  of  stories.  In  analyzing 
these  central  plot  elements,  he  emphasizes  the  role  of  a character  to 
open  himself  to  commitment,  change,  and  responsibility  in  the  web  of 
happenings  and  relations  such  events  create  for  him. 

A lot  of  it  is  like  this:  every  story — stories  rotate  around  crisis  events. 

In  every  story  somebody  has  to  get  hurt,  and  then  get  over  it.  They  can 
volunteer,  they  can  decide  they’re  gonna  leave  home,  that’s  hurt.  You’ve 
got  to  change  the  whole  way  the  world  is.  Now,  you  can  decide  to  get 
married,  to  join  the  army,  to  go  to  college,  to  seek  your  fortune,  whatever. 
You’re  volunteering.  But  basically  what  you’re  doing  is,  you’re  volunteer- 
ing to  have  your  world  turned  upside  down.  And  then  you  have  to  adjust 
to  it  in  a new  way.  And  then  of  course  there  are  countless  ways  of  being 

involuntarily  hurt. 

So  that  every  story  revolves  around  a crisis,  and  what  I want  to  do  is, 

I want  to  try  and  pick  a crisis  which  will  be  relevant  to  the  group  of  people 

I’m  talking  to. 

...  I have  a story  [“Miss  Daisy”]  which  centers  around  a woman  who 
taught  school  for  fifty  years,  who  has  become  older  now  and  has  lost  most 
of  her  mental  abilities,  and  sort  of  floats  in  and  out  of  reality.  See,  I can  take 
that  story,  if  I’m  talking  to  a retired  women’s  group  and  I know  that  a third 
to  a half  of  them  are  retired  schoolteachers,  or  at  some  time  in  their  life 
taught  school,  and  have  had  people  like  that  who  meant  something  to  em. 
And  I know  that  that’s  a little  crisis  that  they  can  touch,  can  identify  with. 

(16  March  1987) 

As  Donald’s  storytelling  practice  has  expanded  and  grown  more 
general,  these  reflective,  relatively  realistic,  medium-length  “Donald 
Davis  stories”  have  taken  their  place  alongside  the  long,  fantastical 
tales  from  his  mother’s  family,  and  the  shorter,  outrageous  tales  from 
his  father’s  side,  in  his  regular  concert  presentations.  The  wonder  tales 
are  still  performed  mainly  for  elementary  school  age  children — the  age 
range  he  was  in  when  he  was  listening  to  the  stories.  The  tall  tales  and 
fool  tale  sequences  provide  the  bulk  of  his  repertoire  in  junior  high  and 
high  schools — again  corresponding  to  the  ages  in  which  the  stories 
were  developmental^  active  for  him.  And  for  mostly  adult  concert 
audiences,  he  relies  now  on  his  recent,  original  stories.  To  create 
images  through  which  a modern  audience  can  come  into  the  listening 
oneness  of  a traditional  community,  he  conjures  up  his  childhood  in  the 

glass  of  a storyteller’s  maturity. 

Donald  Davis’s  role  in  the  present  storytelling  revival  is  therefore 
a pivotal  one.  In  himself  and  in  his  stories  he  bridges  three  epochs  of 
culture.  His  wonder  tales  call  up  the  archetypal  past  of  the  race,  of  what 
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Emma  Bell  Miles  called  “the  old  people”;  his  tall  tales  breathe  the 
pioneer  vigor  of  the  “young  nation”;  while  his  original  stories  move 
into  the  self-conscious,  often  painful  expansion  of  modern,  individu- 
ating consciousness.  They  do  so,  however,  through  a conservative, 
retrospective,  and  essentially  comforting  approach;  they  aim  to  amuse, 
to  move,  to  reveal,  and  to  teach,  but  never  to  attack  or  disturb. 
Craftsmanship  and  ministry  work  together  in  Davis’s  storytelling  to 
demand  that  what  is  broken  be  fixed.  The  strength  of  his  resolutions  is 
that  they  come  through  unexpected,  revelatory  ways  of  seeing: 

....  I’m  constantly  trying  to  look  for  something  else.  And  I probably,  in 
truth,  probably  about  two  stories  a year  kind  of  come  up  and  present 
themselves.  That  are  really  going  to  make  really  good  stories.  I mean  that 
make  a story  that’ll  take  twenty  minutes  or  so  to  tell,  that’s  a good , full 
cycle  story.  I work  with  a story  cycle  that’s  very  much  a Joseph  Campbell 
or  a Jungian  story  cycle.  In  which,  just  an  episode  you’re  not  gonna  do 
anything  with.  But  if  the  episode  becomes  complete,  in  that  you  move  a 
character  through  a crisis  and  its  resolution,  and  learning  and  then 
applying  that  learning  to  other  situations  and  then  bring  the  character  back 
home  again,  it’s  finally,  it’s  made  a whole  story.  And  that’s  what  I mean 
by  two  new  stories  a year,  a couple  of  stories  that  actually  will  move 
through  that  whole  cycle  by  supplying  missing  material,  and  filling  out 
unfinished  episodes,  and  bringing  it  around  to  a finishing  place.  (16 
March  1987) 

Donald  Davis  has  reached  these  understandings  of  his  craft  in  large 
part  by  studying  and  working  with  the  traditional  stories  in  his 
repertoire.  They  have  assisted  him  in  forming  unusually  high  standards 
for  his  own  work.  And  this  commitment,  in  turn,  has  reflected  back  on 
his  relationship  to  the  tradition.  He  offered  the  following  response  to 
a question  on  whether  his  relationship  to  traditional  stories  has 
changed  over  his  career. 

Oh  sure.  Because  I’ve  become  more  self-conscious  about  what  I’m  doing, 
and  have  looked  a lot  more  at  the  content  of  the  stories,  and  how  they  work 
and  so  forth.  And  have  tried  to  look  at  what  I do  with  the  stories.  I think 
that  in  the  beginning,  and  maybe  with  a lot  of  traditional  storytellers  all  of 
the  time,  the  emphasis  may  be  on  the  performance.  . . . But  I think  it  has 
shifted  from,  “How  well  do  I performT  to  “What  does  it  mean?  What’s 
it  all  about?” 

And  with  a lot  of  people  coming  into  storytelling  now,  in  revival  things, 
a lot  of  the  agenda  is  taken  up  so  much  with  “How  do  I learn  to  perform 
the  story?”  that  some  of  the  meaning  questions  aren’t  really  ever  asked.  A 
lot  of  people  who  are  dealing  with  meaning  questions  don’t  have  time  to 
tell  the  stories.  One  or  the  other,  it’s  hard  to  kind  of  tie  both  of  them  up 
together.  (16  March  1987) 
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Donald  sees  the  meanings  of  his  stories  in  terms  derived  both  from 
his  reading  and  his  experience.  His  scholarship  is  that  of  a religious 
humanist:  his  analyses  are  drawn  from  Jungian  psychology  and  from 
a keen  sense  of  literary  form.  And,  as  a minister  and  a cultural  activist, 
his  notions  of  what  the  stories  mean  are  inseparable  from  notions  of 
how  they  work  internally  for  those  who  participate  in  the  story 
experience: 

You  can  chart  out  a lot  of  the  stories,  see,  you  can  make  little  Jungian 
charts.  It’s  kind  of  interesting.  Jack  is  normally  the  only  three-dimensional 
character  in  the  story.  He’s  the  only  character  who  has  possibilities  of 
change.  Which  means  usually  growth.  He’s  the  only  character  who  learns 
something,  who  is  amoral.  Who  is  truly  amoral  as  he  comes  into  the  story 
and  has  any  possibilities  of  being  moved  one  way  or  another.  He  s also 
quite  an  androgynous  character  very  often.  Very  much  so.  Especially  in  the 
more  complex  stories.  In  which  you  move  just  a little  bit  beyond  fortune- 
seeking,  in  which  you  are  dealing  with  some  issues  of  identity.  The  more 
you  deal  with  identity,  the  more  androgynous  Jack  becomes. 

The  rest  of  the  characters  are — normally — the  moment  I say  it  you  can 
think  of  some  exceptions  to  it — are  either  clearly  male  or  clearly  female. 
They’re  usually  very  one-dimensional,  very  flat.  And  they  re  usually  either 

good  or  bad.  . . positive  or  negative.  ... 

So  they  all  serve  a function.  And  if  you  take  the  function.  Negative 
Male;  if  it  happens  to  be  that  in  this  story  the  King  is  serving  the  function 
Negative  Male,  the  King  can  serve  the  function  of  any  negative  male.  And 
if  you’ve  got  a person  whose  function  in  the  story  is  Negative  Female,  or 
Positive  Female,  then,  because  they’re  clothed  in  a certain  personality  in 
that  story  doesn’t  mean  they  can’t  be  clothed  in  other  personalities. 

And  you  take  a character  like  the  step-mother.  The  wicked  step-mother. 
You  can  strip  that  character  of  Negative  Female,  and  you  can,  at  different 
times  and  places,  throw  almost  any  negative  female  in  there,  in  the  right 
person’s  life,  and  it  would  fit.  So  that  . . . part  of  what’s  happening,  see, 
inside  your  brain  when  this  is  happening  is  this:  your  brain’s  doing  that. 
...  It’s  not  saying,  “This  is  the  King.  Is  there  a King  in  my  life?”  It’s 
saying,  “This  is  the  Negative  Male.  Is  there  a negative  male  in  my  life?  A 
powerful,  negative  male?” 

Or,  it  doesn’t  say,  “Do  I have  a step-mother?”  It  says,  “Is  there  a 
negative  female  that  I have  to  deal  with?”  It  just  does  that.  It  happens. 
Those  people  take  on  faces. 

And  then  part  of  the  point  is — the  point  is  not  If  Jack  can  do  that,  I can 
do  what  Jack  did.”  The  point  is  “If  Jack  found  some  way  to  live  through 
that,  there  is  some  way  I can  live  through  that.  I may  not  be  able  to  do  any 
of  the  things  that  Jack  did.  But  he  survived.  ...” 

You  know  this  is  all  personal.  The  stuff  I’m  saying  is.  But  from  living 

with  it.  (16  March  1987) 

Because  his  reading  is  a search  for  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
by  his  experience,  he  is  always  careful  to  illustrate  his  interpretations 
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with  his  own  and  his  family’s  experience,  his  own  stories.  In  his 
seminar  discussion  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  went  on  to  describe  his 
grandmother's  storytelling  as  a way  for  her  to  create  options  and 
opposition  that  she  could  not  pose  in  her  restricted  domestic  life: 

There  they  were.  See,  she  [Grandmother  Walker]  had  no  options  to  leave. 
There  was  nowhere  to  go.  There  was  no  option.  That  was  a closed — the 
closed  world  other  whole  life.  . . . 

But,  see,  this  was  no  option.  And  I truly  think  that  the  stories  were  the 
world  in  which  she  lived.  Were  really  the  world  in  which  she — in  which 
she  lived.  Because  in  the  story,  you  can  fight  anybody.  You  can  live  or  die, 
you  can  do  anything.  And  I really  think  that.  I think  that’s  the  place  she 
really  lived.  Kept  herself  alive  inside.  When  she  had  no  way  of  really  doing 
that.  Outside  was  coping.  Was  keeping.  . . keeping  it  all  together.  I think 
the  stories  were  so  important  because  that  was.  . . that  was  internal  life.  (16 
March  1 987) 

Donald  Davis  is  also  important  in  the  storytelling  revival  because, 
although  much  of  his  current  repertoire  is  not  traditional  in  the  strict 
sense  of  having  been  passed  down  intact  within  his  community,  it  is 
entirely  based  on  a traditional  approach  to  story  development,  main- 
tenance, and  performance.  Folklorist  Kay  Stone  has  written  about  this 
aspect  of  Donald’s  work  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  on  the  storytelling 
revival.  In  it,  she  distinguishes  three  types  of  contemporary  story- 
teller— traditional,  neo-traditional,  and  non-traditional — and  she  uses 
Donald,  rather  than  any  number  of  older,  more  tradition -bound  per- 
formers to  exemplify  the  first  type.  She  points  out  that  it  is  not  only  his 
repertoire  that  marks  Donald  as  a traditional  teller — it  is  his  essentially 
oral  way  of  learning,  developing,  and  performing  all  of  his  stories. 

What  distinguishes  the  oral  approach  from  other  modes  of 
storytelling?  Donald  has  clearly  articulated  differences  between  a 
“folklore  perspective”  and  “a  theater  perspective,”  and  in  doing  so, 
underlined  his  own  position  on  the  revival  scene. 

Question:  Is  storytelling  going  through  a revival  now? 

Davis:  Oh  absolutely.  Absolutely.  But  it’s  going  through  an  odd  kind  of 
revival.  . . . 

There  are  still  a lot  of  traditional  tellers  around.  But  a lot  of  them,  like 
my  Dad,  can’t  realize  that.  Can’t  back  up  enough  from  it  to  see  that. 

The  revival  comes  from  a couple  of  directions.  It  comes  in  one  direction 
from  sort  of  a folklore  perspective,  in  which  people  from  a folklore  base 
learn  traditional  stories  and  tell  them.  It  sometimes  comes  from  a sort  of 
a theater  perspective.  In  that  people  learn  theater — literary  stories — and 
basically  perform  stories,  or  do  oral  interpretation  of  stories. 

One  of  the  problems  with  both  of  those  approaches  is  that  the  manu- 
script comes  to  be  identified  as  being  the  story.  The  script.  This  is  the  story. 
And  in  a real  traditional  sense  that  was  never  true.  The  story  was  never 
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scripted.  It  was  never  scripted  at  all.  And  storytelling  through  revival 
processes  is  much  more  rigid.  ...  (16  March  1987) 

Donald  describes  his  method  of  story  composition  as  “not  a word- 
centered  approach,”  but  “a  picture-centered  approach,”  in  which  the 
stories  are  preserved  in  his  memory,  not  in  words  and  sentences,  but  in 
images  and  sequences  of  images  which  then  give  the  teller  a productive 
flexibility  in  each  performance  of  the  story.  He  illustrated  with  a 
section  of  his  story  “Jack’s  Biggest  Tale”: 

You  got  the  picture  of  Jack  jumping  across  the  ocean  to  get  the  corn. 
Then  you  got  the  picture  of  him  getting  a ride  with  the  geese  and  bringing 
it  back.  You  got  the  picture  of  him  falling  on  the  rock  and  getting  stuck. 

And  you  got  the  little  picture  of  cutting  the  head  off  and  chasing  the 
fox.  You  got  four  little  pictures.  And  you  can  tell  ’em  with  different  words 
every  time.  You  can  tell  it  long,  you  can  tell  it  short.  You  can  put  in  a lot 
of  detail,  you  can  keep  out  a lot  of  detail.  It’ s not  scripted  at  all,  in  no  sense 
is  it  scripted. 

And  while  it’s  wonderful  to  have  a storytelling  revival  going  on,  one  of 
my  real  hopes  is  that  the  people  who  come  into  storytelling  revival,  either 
through  folklore  or  through  theater,  or  through  library  interests,  can  get 
beyond  thinking  that  the  manuscript  is  the  story.  (16  March  1987) 

When  Donald  is  working  on  one  of  his  original  stories,  then,  he 
says  that  he  usually  writes  nothing  down.  Instead,  he  visualizes  each 
section  or  episode  of  the  story,  and  visualizes  the  overall  design  and 
progression.  Then  he  practices  the  story  by  telling  it,  first  to  family  and 
friends,  then  trying  it  out  on  larger  audiences.  In  this  way,  he  develops 
an  inner  map  of  the  story  which  is  entirely  oral,  or,  if  you  will,  visual 
unrelated  to  any  written  text. 

It  has  become  a commonplace  in  folklore  studies  in  recent  years, 
that  the  essence  of  a traditional  tale  is  not  defined  by  the  text  of  any 
particular  performance,  much  less  in  any  literary  redaction  or  compos- 
ite  but  that  it  is  actually  a kind  of  “template”  in  the  mind  of  the 

storyteller,  upon  which  particular  performances  are  based.  Donald 
Davis’s  experience  supports  this  theory,  but  expresses  it  in  a way  that 
adds  a dimension  to  it.  Donald’s  approach  “illustrates”  the  theory, 
because  the  keynote  of  his  approach  to  oral  art  is  not  verbal,  in  the 
accepted  sense,  but  visual.  In  a discussion  of  his  preaching  style,  Davis 
expands  his  visual  theory  and  applies  it  against  educational  changes 
promoted  by  Western  literacy. 

Well,  see,  preaching  is  supposed  to  be  oral  communication.  Supposed  to 
be.  But  for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  it’s  not  been.  As  soon  as  printing 
was  widespread,  in  Western  European,  at  that  time,  and  then  in  American 
higher  education,  there  came  into  all  educational  circles  a new  agenda. 
The  new  agenda  was:  you  might  be  published.  And  it  wasn’t  spoken,  it 
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wasn’t  always  said  out  loud,  but  it  was  always  there.  Always.  And  so 
people  in  higher  education  settings,  instead  of  learning  to  teach,  learned 
to  write  lectures.  Because  they  might  be  published.  And  instead  of 
learning  to  preach,  the  clergy  learned  to  write  sermons,  ’cause  they  might 
be  published. 

And  so  things  moved  from  one  medium  to  another.  From  an  oral 
communication  medium  to  a written  medium.  So  that  higher  education  for 
preaching  has  really  been  higher  education  aimed  toward  writing  sermon 
manuscripts. 

Which  becomes  highly  conceptual.  Not  something  visual  that  you  can 
see  and  hear.  And  I try  to  totally  reverse  that,  to  totally  move  away  from 
it,  and  to  prepare  something  for  an  oral  medium.  So  that  I try  to  totally 
move  away  from  concepts,  from  things  you  can’t  see,  and  move  instead 
into  story-blocks. 

So  that  the  introduction  to  the  sermon  is  a story.  Which  takes  us  across 
a bridge,  in  terms  of  where  I’m  working,  into  the  Biblical  story.  And 
instead  of  reading  the  lesson  and  lecturing  about  it,  I want  to  retell  that 
story.  So  that  it’s  visible.  And  then  I want  to  tell  some  more  stories,  that 
bring  us  back  from  there,  into  where  we  are. 

Don’t  always  do  it.  But  that’s  what  I want  to  try  and  do.  And  try  to 
incorporate  as  many  illustrative  things  as  I possibly  can.  (16  March  1 987) 

Davis’s  critique  of  ministerial  training  and  the  statement  of  his 
own  methodology  run  parallel  to  his  critique  of  the  storytelling  revival. 
Both,  as  he  sees  them,  mistake  the  text  for  the  experience  of  the  thing 
in  question.  The  origin  of  the  problem  for  many  modern  storytellers  is 
that  they  have  not  had  the  experience  of  direct,  oral  transmission  of  the 
stories  from  another  living  human  being.  The  problem  in  spirituality, 
his  remarks  suggest,  may  be  similar.  In  either  case,  he  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  run  of  the  profession  by  his  emphasis  on  “seeing.” 
Stories,  Davis  says  in  all  his  workshops,  are  not  made  out  of  words — 
they  are  made  out  of  pictures.  And  his  sermons  are  not  made  out  of 
words,  either — they  are  made  out  of  stories.  Even  in  the  cracks  of  his 
conversation,  the  directive  particles  continually  exhort  us  to  “see.” 

If  stories  are,  in  some  essential  way,  made  out  of  images,  they  are 
also  stored  in  the  memory,  not  in  words,  but  in  images — as  Campbell 
puts  it,  they  are  “the  picture-language  of  the  Soul”  (“Folkloristic 
Commentary”  864).  This  archetypal  perspective  makes  for  intriguing 
reflections  on  the  way  traditional  stories  change  over  time,  as  they  are 
passed  along  in  tradition,  and  as  they  live  in  the  heart  of  a single 
tradition-bearer.  Donald  Davis  says: 

My  feeling  about  the  stories  like  the  Jack  tales  and  the  fairy  tales  is  that, 

I would  never,  or  could  never  really  deliberately  make  a change  in  one  of 
those  stories.  Uh — in  one  of  the  pictures.  The  way  of  describing  the 
pictures  is  going  to  be  of  course  very  different.  And  when  it  does  change, 
it  feels  to  me  like.  . . I’ve  just  discovered  a little  more  about  the  way  the 
story  is  really  supposed  to  be.  So  that  it  feels  like  I’ve  not  changed 
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something.  But  that  I’ve  just  discovered  a little  more  about . . . gotten  the 
story  a little  bit  closer  to  what  it’s,  somewhere,  really  like. 

And,  you  know,  from  an  intellectual  approach  it’s  more  like  feeling  that 
that  story  is  a . . . has  a very  platonic  kind  of  Form  to  it,  in  that,  you  know, 
somewhere  that  story  exists.  And  the  retelling  I’m  doing  is  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  finding  the  story,  to  discovering  it.  I’m  not  in  any  sense 
creating  it,  or  making  it  up,  or  anything  like  that.  But  it’s  almost  like,  sort 
of  hewing  it  out  of  stone,  or  hewing  it  out  of  rock. 

And  there’ll  be  a particular  story  in  which  I feel  that  there  may  be  a little 
place  in  it,  somewhere,  that’s  not  just  right,  that’s  not  just  right;  and  in  the 
process  of  telling  it  finally  somehow  that’ll  sort  of  click  into  place  and  my 
feeling  is  that  I’ve  chipped  out  something,  and  I see  more  clearly  exactly 
what  it’s  supposed  to  be  like.  (29  May  1985) 

At  the  same  time,  Donald  indicates  that  there  are  certain  areas  of 
tolerance  within  marchen  tradition,  as  well  as  in  the  more  improvisa- 
tory tall  tale  tradition;  areas  in  which  the  direction  of  a performance  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teller.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  arrangement 
of  episodes: 

She  would  tell  a lot  of  different  stories  about  Jack  killing  giants.  And 
sometimes  those  stories  would  be  stacked , so  that  you  might  have,  like  in 
Dick  Chase’s  “Jack  and  the  Giants’  Newground,”  see,  what  he’s  done  in 
that  story  right  there  is,  he’s  really  stacked  three  stories  of  Jack  killing 
giants.  And  they’re  stacked,  there’s  three  of  ’em  there. 

I’ve  heard  her  tell  those,  then  stack  a couple  more  on  there  with  it. 
Another  one,  another  one,  another  one.  And  they  could  be  linked  up,  like 
brothers  there,  that  Jack’s  gotta  clean  out  the  whole  family.  But  if  you’re 
dealing  with  shorter  time  spans.  Jack  could  just  have  to  kill  one  giant  and 
that’s  it,  and  that’s  over  with,  and  that’s  the  end  of  the  story.  (16  March 

1987) 

In  conversation,  Davis  has  also  told  me  of  his  feeling  that  certain 
essential  images  in  the  stories  are  fixed,  while  others,  which  might  be 
called  dependent  or  subsidiary  images,  are  more  flexible.  He  used  for 
an  example  the  magic  sack  in  the  story  Soldier  Jack,  which  allows 
Jack  to  wish  anything  he  wants  into  it.  The  sack,  Donald  said,  would 
be  a fixed  image,  but  the  trying  out  of  the  sack  would  be  more  flexible; 
whether  Jack  applies  this  motif  object  to  twelve  wild  turkeys  or  a covey 
of  quail  would  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  story;  while  to  omit  the 
sack,  he  says,  would  have  affected  it  unthinkably. 

There  were  also  motifs  that  he  sees  as  migratory  or  interchangeable 
between  tales.  One  that  I have  encountered  in  his  family  wonder  tales, 
in  story  after  story,  is  the  witches’  nose:  many  of  his  evil  female 
characters  have  noses  like  long  upturned  spikes.  When  these  witches 
are  thwarted,  as  they  inevitably  are  in  the  course  of  a tale,  they  put  their 
noses  to  the  ground  and  tear  great  gashes,  like  furrows,  in  the  earth. 
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Donald  has  also  noticed,  from  being  exposed  to  other  storytellers, 
traditions,  and  printed  collections,  that  there  are  many  motifs  which 
tend  to  migrate  from  tale  to  tale.  In  his  version  of  “The  Time  Jack 
Learned  About  Old  and  New,”  he  incorporates  Jack’s  use  of  a magic 
“Death’s  eye-glass”  whose  use  in  changing  contexts  he  discusses: 

One  of  the  gifts  that  Jack  received  was  a little  Death’s  eye-glass  that  he 
could  fill  with  water  and  shake  and  look  through  at  a person  who  was  sick 
and  tell  whether  they’re  going  to  live  or  die.  And  that  moves  from  one  story 
to  another,  it’s  not  always  in  just  one  story.  In  the  Chase  collection  that 
comes  in  “Soldier  Jack,”  I think  is  where  that  comes.  I heard  that  in  a 
whole  other  story,  in  which  that  was  in  a preliminary  part  of  the  story, 
almost.  . . . 

So  you  see,  that  came  all  the  way  from  one  story  over  into  another.  And 
things  were  moved  around.  (16  March  1987) 

It  is  interesting,  however,  that  Davis  was  not  so  generous  about 
changes  in  the  stories  when  he  was  a child.  Once,  back  in  the  fifties,  he 
came  home  from  school  and  told  his  parents,  “A  man  came  to  school 
today  and  told  some  of  Grandma’s  stories,  but  he  got  ’em  all  wrong!” 
That  storyteller  was  Richard  Chase  (Storytelling  Workshop).  We 
might  conclude  that,  while  the  storyteller  might  traditionally  be  al- 
lowed some  freedom  in  treating  subsidiary  images  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  self-sufficient  episodes,  yet  those  who  were  familiar  with 
particular  versions  of  the  stories — a kinship  or  a neighborhood  group — 
would  enforce  by  their  loyalties  a threshold  of  permissible  change. 

Later  in  his  own  career,  when  Donald  encountered  Chase’s 
collection,  the  effect  of  structures  different  from  those  in  his  memory 
of  his  grandmother’s  Jack  tales  was  similarly  dissonant  to  Donald: 

I try  not  to  look  at  the  Chase  stuff,  I really  do,  because,  you  know,  when 
I first  discovered  that  stuff  and  looked  at  it,  then  I was  pretty  quickly  aware 
that  it  was  having  a very.  . . mess-up  [s/'c]  effect  on  me.  And  that  I just  had 
to  not  look  at  it.  . . Because  then,  if  a whole  lot  of  time  passes  before  I tell 
something,  then,  yeah,  I start  mixing  it  up.  (29  May  1985) 

Donald’s  care  for  the  integrity  of  his  recollective  process  even 
extends  to  his  own  writing  and  recording,  for  interesting  reasons: 

. . even  when  I record  stuff  and  write  stuff  then  I have  to  be  real  careful, 
then,  not  to  look  at  the  stuff  I’ve  recorded  or  written,  if  I want  to  keep  the 
process  going  the  way  I think  ...  I think  it  oughta  keep  going. 

Sobol:  How  would  you  describe  that  process  in  terms  of  keeping  your 
memory  going? 

Davis:  My  memory  is  in  those  pictures. 

Sobol:  And  once  you  set  them  down  ...  it  somehow  clouds  the  picture? 
Davis:  Uh,  it  somehow  ...  what  happens  is,  the  picture’s  there,  but 
somehow,  something  in  your  mind  is  working  on  the  picture,  even  when 
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you’re  not  telling  it.  And  the  reason  I know  that  is,  because,  it  I write 
something  down,  I may  go  back  a year  or  two  later  and  look  at  it,  and  it 
won’t  be  at  all  the  way  I remember  writing  it  down.  And  I’ll  say,  “Did  I 
write  that  like  that?” 

What  happened  is,  when  I’ve  gone  back  and  looked,  it’s  undone  the 
work  that  my  mind’s  been  doing.  ’Cause  my  mind  has  been  making  some 
changes  in  that  picture  and  perfecting  it  some.  And  then  I’ll  look  back  at 
it,  and  it  says  to  me,  “Ah,  that’s  the  way  it’s  supposed  to  be,”  and  all  that 
work  has  been  undone.  So  I just  find  that  I can’t  go  back  and  look  at  it. 

That’s  the  inactive  part.  The  active  part  comes  when  I’m  telling  it.  But 
then  there’s  an  inactive  part  that  goes  on  between  those  times.  And 
through  those  times.  (29  May  1985) 

What  Donald  is  suggesting  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that,  for  him,  the 
essences  of  the  wonder  tales  lie,  not  in  the  words  of  any  particular 
performance,  or  even  in  the  imagery  as  it  might  be  entertained  in  the 
teller’s  mind  during  a particular  performance;  but  in  the  imagery  of  the 
story  as  a form  of  transpersonal  reality,  to  which  his  personal  imagi- 
nation can  cultivate  access.  These  concepts  are  akin,  not  only  to  the 
Jungian  and  Platonic  theories,  with  which  Donald  is  familiar,  but  also 
to  the  Romantic  theories  of  art  held  by  poets  like  Blake  and  Coleridge, 
and  even  to  the  Ur-mythology  which  was  the  quarry  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  There  is  a loyalty  on  Donald’s  part  toward  the  wonder  tales  in 
the  name  of  Tradition.  But  in  a sense.  Tradition  for  him  is  only  a kind 
of  guardian  angel,  keeping  the  patterns  of  the  stories  clear.  The  higher 
loyalty  is  toward  the  inward  nature  of  the  stories  themselves. 

The  paradoxical  quality  of  these  tales  in  tradition  is  their  ability  to 
constantly  mutate  and  yet,  in  mysterious  and  eminently  recognizable 
ways,  to  remain  the  same.  In  one  interview,  Donald  described  his  own 
relationship  to  this  process: 

What  I think  is — I know  it’s  not  true — but  what  I think  is,  I tell  stories 
[wonder  tales]  the  way  I learned  ’em.  But  the  process  is  that,  when  you’re 
dealing  with  a story  that’s  not  written  down,  the  story  comes  into  memory. 
And  a bit  of  time  passes  before  you  tell  it  again.  And  you’ve  got  a hundred 
percent  of  the  story,  you  know,  that  you  heard,  and  perhaps,  say,  ninety 
percent  of  it  is  held  in  memory  the  way  you  heard  it,  and  another  five 
percent’s  gone.  And  in  the  process  of  telling  it  you  have  to  tell  a hundred 
percent  story,  so  you  put  something  in  the  place  of  what  you  forgot. 

And,  uh,  that  part  may  solidify,  but  then  as  time  gaps  pass— I think  if 
you  tell  a story  every  day  it  might  not  change  as  much.  It  may  become  more 
rote  maybe,  I don’t  know. 

Or  it  might  change  too,  because  there’s  two  kinds  of  changes,  then. 
Huh,  I realize  that  now.  There’s  the  change  that  occurs  in  interaction  with 
the  audience,  which  is  the  everyday  kind  of  thing,  and  then  there  s the 
change  that’s  simply  based  on  forgetfulness.  On  recreating  forgotten — 
bridging  forgotten  gap  kinds  of  things.  That’s  just  two  different  things, 

isn’t  it.  Yeah. 
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Sobol:  I’d  think  that  your  situation  is  different  than  your  grandmother’s 
situation  was,  because  that  interaction  would  be  so  different. 

Davis:  That  interaction  makes  a lot  more  changes  for  me  than  it  ever 
would  for  a person  who  is  purely  traditional,  always,  yeah.  Because  I tell 
those  stories  so  much  more  often,  and  to  so  many  different  kinds  of 
audiences  in  different  places.  And  that  sort  of  sparks  change,  because  if 
you  tell  that  to  an  audience,  you  know,  in  Michigan  or  something  like  that, 
it’s  gonna  be  different,  just  through  your  awareness  of  the  different  place, 
than  it’s  gonna  be  if  it’s  at  the  same  kind  of  place  or  whatever. 

Sobol:  That’s  the  folk  process,  they  say,  it’s  the  group  consciousness 
dreaming  up  the  story  or  recreating  the  story. 

D avis:  Right.  And  the  group  has  that  real  powerful  effect  on  you.  It  really 
does.  And  I think  that’s  one  reason,  in  a way,  to  do  rote  storytelling, 
because  people  have  to  be  aware  of  this  tremendous  tension  between — 
they’re  trying  to  hold  something  in  a bucket  and  the  group’s  trying  to,  you 
know,  knock  it  out.  And  I am  more  sensitive  to  trying  to,  you  know,  flow 
along  with  that.  (29  May  1985) 

Donald  Davis  is  aware  that  his  adaptations  to  changed  contexts  in 
his  traditional  stories  may  expose  him  to  the  strictures  of  a certain 
breed  of  folklorist,  and  the  notion  has  been  known  to  make  him 
uncomfortable,  not  with  his  own  methods,  but  with  folklorists.  Before 
we  ever  talked  on  tape  he  told  me  of  his  disagreement  with  what  he  saw 
as  the  academic  idea  that  traditional  storytellers  were  not  creative. 
Every  traditional  storyteller  that  he  had  ever  known,  he  said,  including 
his  grandmother,  had,  he  was  sure,  introduced  at  least  some  innova- 
tions into  the  tradition.  But  it  is  certain  that,  because  of  the  dramati- 
cally altered  contexts  into  which  Donald’s  storytelling  has  been 
introduced,  the  impulse  toward  change  has  been  significantly  accel- 
erated. Perhaps  this  tension,  between  his  loyalties  to  the  tales  as  he 
heard  them  and  his  sensitivity  to  the  altering  influence  of  the  group,  is 
another  reason  that  Donald  avoids  the  old,  traditional  tales  in  his 
performances  for  adults. 

Donald  Davis’s  work  also  sheds  light  on  a phenomenon  that  has 
intrigued  and  vexed  folklorists  for  generations,  namely  the  remarkable 
memory  skills  of  oral  tradition-bearers,  and  the  tendency  of  those  skills 
to  atrophy  with  the  spread  of  modern,  mechanical  culture.  Donald’s 
teaching  and  example  suggest  that  there  exists  a distinctive  memory 
process  within  traditional  culture.  This  process  can  be  called  “imagi- 
native memory.”  Imaginative  memory,  as  opposed  to  verbal,  concep- 
tual, or  analytical  memory,  is  sensuous,  concrete,  and  synthetic.  It 
stores  whole  blocks  of  experience  in  integral  interconnected  forms.  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  ability  that  modem  brain  researchers  would  call 
right-brained,  as  opposed  to  the  left-brained  process  of  rote  learning. 


The  rising  awareness  in  educational  circles  of  the  need  to  foster  such 
abilities  in  our  own  culture  has  continued  to  add  fuel  to  the  storytelling 
revival. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Donald  Davis  has  become  greatly 
influential  with  his  storytelling  peers  and  with  the  listening  public. 
Within  a few  years  of  his  first  appearance  at  the  Jonesborough  Festival 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Preservation  and  Perpetuation  of  Storytelling  (NAPPS),  the  chief 

revival  organization,  headquartered  in  Jonesborough.  In  1985,  with  the 

retirement  of  founding  member  Connie  Regan-Blake,  he  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  makes  an  astute,  articulate,  and  congenial 
leader  in  a movement  that  seeks  to  transmute  an  ancient  folk  art  into 
a presence  in  modem  popular  culture. 

In  1989  Donald  retired  as  NAPPS  chairman,  and  he  also  left  the 
ministrv  in  order  to  become  a full-time  professional  storyteller.  In  1990 
he  published  the  first  of  a series  of  collections  of  literary  versions  of 
his  tales,  beginning  with  his  original  stories  in  Listening  for  the  Crack 
of  Dawn,  and  working  his  way  back  through  the  stories  derived  from 
his  Uncle  Frank  Davis  ( Barking  at  a Fox-Fur  Coat , 1991)  and  finally 
a collection  of  the  Jack  Tales  he  received  from  his  grandmother  {Jack 

Always  Seeks  His  Fortune,  1992). 

Donald  Davis  is  outwardly  diffident  about  himself  and  his  role,  yet 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  inward  dedication  to  the  cultural  work  that  he 
does.  As  in  the  Biblical  parable  of  the  talents,  he  sees  his  traditional 
inheritance  as  a gift  and  a responsibility.  At  his  Chapel  Hill  seminar  in 
spring  1987,  Donald  was  asked  if  there  were  any  other  young  people 
in  his  family  who  had  taken  up  the  telling  of  tales.  His  answer  summed 
up  the  special  place  he  occupies  in  his  family  and  in  storytelling. 

My  brother  does  it  some,  but  he  does  it  a lot  like  my  Dad  does.  He  would 
never  get  up  in  front  of  a group  of  people  and  do  that.  But  just  naturally, 
just  normally  and  naturally,  sitting  around  with  a group  of  people,  he’ll  do 
it.  And  a lot  of  the  people  in  that  generation  will  do  like  what  my  Dad  does. 
They’ll  say,  “Well,  remember  the  story  Uncle  Frank  used  to  tell  about 
those  dogs?”  and  then  they’ll  go  on  and  proceed  to  tell  about  it.  But  it’s  a 
repeating  kind  of  thing.  Like  that. 

I was  the  next  to  the  oldest  grandchild.  In  the  whole  bunch.  And  the 
ones  that  came  behind  me,  that  came  way  on  down.  . . . See,  my  grand- 
mother died.  And  then  Uncle  Frank  died.  And  a lot  of  them  were  still  little 
children  by  then,  and  they  largely  left  home.  My  brother’ s the  only  one,  the 
only  grandchild  who  lives  in  that  area.  The  rest  are  all  scattered.  Seekin 

their  fortunes,  everywhere.  All  over  the  place. 

Partly,  I guess,  I fell  through  the  right  crack.  It  was  nothing  that 
anybody  did,  it  was  just  happening  to  end  up  at  exactly  the  right  time  to 
sort  of  catch  some  things.  (16  March  1987) 
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The  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society's  1993  Student  Contest: 
A Review  Essay 

By  Polly  Stewart 


Through  grants  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  sponsors  an  annual  student  contest.  This 
contest  fulfills  an  important  mission  of  the  Society:  to  encourage 
student  research  on  state  folklife  and  to  recognize  significant  student 
projects  by  publication.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  judge  of 
the  contest  in  1981  (Stewart  15-17)  and  1993,  and  I applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  and  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  in  providing  this 
special  opportunity  for  student  research. 

The  1993  contest  again  produced  an  excellent  set  of  entries,  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  it  became  necessary  to  spread  four  awards  into  six. 
All  six  winning  entries  were  well  conceived  and  well  written.  The 
graduate  category  yielded  one  first-place  winner  and  two  honorable 
mentions,  the  undergraduate  category  two  co-winners  and  one  honor- 
able mention. 

Barbara  Lau’s  “A  Woman  at  the  Wheel,”  the  graduate  winner 
written  for  a course  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  to  a certain  extent  about  two  contemporary  women 
potters  bom  a generation  apart  into  the  eminent  family  pottery,  J.  B. 
Cole,  but  the  paper  also  addresses  gender,  as  gender  relates  to 
producers  and  consumers  of  pottery — pottery  as  commodity  and 

Polly  Stewart  teaches  folklore  in  the  English  department  at  Salisbury 
State  University  in  Maryland.  She  gave  the  key  note  address  at  the  1992 
meeting  of  the  our  Society  in  Greenville,  where  she  also  participated  in 
our  surprise  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  presentation  for  Karen 
Baldwin. 


pottery  as  art.  Several  points  of  connection  among  art,  gender,  and 
market  are  developed  in  this  article.  Of  these,  two  especially  interest- 
ing ones  may  be  singled  out  here:  First,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
particular  women  potters  discussed  in  the  article  were  able  to  become 
the  artists  they  became  only  because  they  were  nurtured  and  supported 
by  the  men  in  their  families;  both  were  encouraged  by  their  fathers,  who 
were  also  potters,  and  both  were  married  to  men  who  joined  the  family 
enterprise.  Second,  since  women  in  general  are  the  primary  purchas- 
ers, consumers,  and  taste-makers  when  it  comes  to  a large  number  of 
products  (including  pottery),  and  since  consumer  response  to  the 
esthetic  properties  of  their  pottery  has  always  been  of  concern  at  J.  B. 
Cole  (“You  lose  customers  if  you  don’t  make  what  they  want,” 
observes  Nell  [Lau  4]),  it  is  women’s  aesthetic  response,  women’s 
taste,  that  has  determined  the  artistic  destiny  of  the  enterprise. 

Starting  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  due  largely  to  market  and 
culture  changes  delineated  by  David  Whisnant  \w.All  That  is  Native 
and  Fine , well-to-do  American  consumers  began  looking  at  rural 
nonfactory  producers  of  many  kinds  of  consumer  goods  in  a new  way. 
A potter  or  blacksmith  was  now  no  longer  an  as-needed  maker  of 
household  and  farm  equipment,  but  an  artist  producing  works  of  art. 
This  altered  perception  by  viewers  engendered  a revolutionary  change 
in  the  way  producers  saw  themselves  and  their  work. 

UNC  undergraduate  student  and  Smithsonian  Festival  worker 
Craig  Stinson  writes  about  such  a person.  Bea  Flensley,  recipient  of  the 
1993  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award,  enjoys  a worldwide 
reputation  for  his  blacksmithing.  Craig  Stinson’s  study  discusses  not 
only  Mr.  Hensley’s  artistry  but  also  the  change  in  blacksmithing  that 
occurred  once  the  automobile  had  entered  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  displacing  the  horse  and  buggy.  The  automobile  had  destroyed  the 
existing  market  for  utilitarian  blacksmithing  (hardly  anybody  needed 
horseshoes  any  more)  and  simultaneously  created  a new  market  for 
decorative  blacksmithing  (21).  Because  the  automobile  mobilized 
Americans  in  a way  that  had  never  before  been  possible,  an  unprec- 
edented number  of  tourists  came  to  visit  the  Southern  mountains,  and 
their  demand  for  handmade  pieces  (see  again  Whisnant’ s All  That  s 
Native  and  Fine  for  the  social,  political,  and  market  processes  that 
gave  rise  to  this  demand)  created  the  means  for  conceptualizing  the 
blacksmith  as  an  artist  (22).  The  production  of  “mountain  hardware” 
became  an  art  industry.  It  was  in  this  artistic  and  commercial  milieu 
that  Bea  Hensley  developed  as  an  artist,  as  did  his  son  Mike. 

The  second  of  the  two  undergraduate  co-winners,  Valerie  Huisingh’s 
“The  Nun  in  the  Trashcan,”  is  about  a different  kind  of  artist,  a verbal 
artist,  the  student’s  own  father.  In  a paper  written  for  Terry  Zug  s folk 
narrative  class  as  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Huisingh  describes 


her  father’s  narrative  performance  as  being  so  familiar  to  every 
member  of  the  family  that  even  as  youngsters  “we  could  tell  them  word 
for  word  ourselves”  (45).  The  article  provides  an  engaging  discussion 
of  both  context  of  performance  and  function  for  these  childhood 
personal-experience  narratives  and  an  interesting  set  of  texts  of  Robert 
Jungers’s  family  stories. 

In  the  graduate  honorable  mention  category,  both  of  the  winning 
entries  were  about  relations  among  food,  commerce,  and  culture,  and 
both  were  written  by  students  in  the  folklore  master’s  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Tess  Lloyd’s  essay,  “Making  Heritage: 
Bob  O’Deere  and  Town  Fork  Produce,”  shows  how  small-town  South- 
ern values  are  expressed  symbolically  in  a contemporary  country 
grocery  store,  to  the  benefit  of  consumer  and  proprietor  alike.  Family- 
owned  and  family-operated,  Town  Fork  Produce  in  Walnut  Grove, 
North  Carolina,  from  inauspicious  beginnings  less  than  a decade  ago, 
defied  the  greater  market’s  shift  to  large  non-locally  owned  enterprises 
in  deracinated  shopping  centers,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. The  owner  takes  a “radically  local”  approach  to  grocery 
merchandising  (Lloyd  16).  He  sells  only  local  eggs  and  other  local 
produce.  The  only  cheese  he  sells  is  a locally  made  cheddar;  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  all  products  (flour,  lard,  candies,  cookies, 
peanuts,  hams),  have  local  or  regional  brands.  He  also  sells  fresh 
oysters — an  odd-seeming  practice,  considering  that  the  town  is  two 
hundred  miles  inland;  yet  it  too  is  grounded  in  a local  tradition  of  local 
men  hauling  oysters  in  from  the  seacoast  and  selling  them  out  of  the 
backs  of  their  trucks  (Lloyd  15-16).  Unavoidably  non-local  or  non- 
regional  goods  are  at  least  produced  away  from  the  commercial 
mainstream — say,  by  the  Amish.  The  store  provides,  moreover,  a high 
degree  of  personal  service,  such  as  the  custom  slicing  of  ham  orders. 
Local  consumers,  perceiving  that  the  store  offers  both  high  quality  and 
low  prices,  flock  to  the  place.  Tess  Lloyd  emphasizes  that  this  market’s 
success  is  reflective  not  of  some  “folk  revivalist”  sensibility,  but  of  the 
power  of  food  as  a marker  of  local  group  identity,  itself  a means  of 
protection  against  outside  forces  (21-22). 

The  other  graduate  honorable  mention  winner,  George  Hovis’s 
essay  “Industry  Meets  Agriculture:  The  Emergence  of  the  Farmer/ 
Peddler  in  the  Carolina  Piedmont,”  discusses  food  at  the  nexus  of 
industry  and  agriculture  in  the  South,  examining  the  oral  history  of  a 
particular  small  family  food-distribution  enterprise  as  recounted  by  an 
individual  tradition  bearer  within  that  family.  George  Hovis  observes 
that  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century.  Agrarian  writings  by  John 
Crowe  Ransom  and  others  exhorted  wholesome  homegrown  Southern 
agriculture  to  resist  the  influx  of  corrupting  foreign  industry — but  that 
all  indications  today  show  industry  synergizing  with  agriculture  in  the 


South,  far  from  diminishing  it  (24-25).  His  article  illustrates  these 
concepts  in  recounting  one  farm  family’s  history  of  peddling  its 
produce  to  mill  workers  in  Gastonia. 

The  undergraduate  honorable  mention  article,  a very  interesting 
piece  by  Melissa  Daniel  from  East  Carolina  University,  is  about 
tattoos — tattoo  parlors,  tattoo  artists,  folk  narrative  as  an  adjunct  to 
tattooing,  the  esoteric-exoteric  factor  in  tattoo  folklore  (especially  as 
seen  in  the  disapproval  of  non-tattoo  bearers),  and  developments  in 
tattoo  technology  that  make  possible  ever  greater  detail  in  design  and 
execution.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  author’s  disquisition  on  the 
artistic  and  ideational  intimacy  that  must  develop  between  client  and 
tattoo  artist:  “If  you  can  think  it,  we  can  ink  it,”  says  a sign  on  the  wall 
of  the  parlor.  A tattoo  is  perceived  by  the  tattooed  person  as  a way  of 
saying,  “I  never  go  with  the  crowd”  (57).  The  motivations  for  a 
customer’s  choice  of  design  are  therefore  deeply  tied  in  with  his  or  her 
need  to  project  a sense  of  an  individuated,  independent  self.  A tattoo 
artist’ s ability  to  help  the  customer  to  discover  or  invent  the  design  that 
will  do  the  trick — his  ability,  that  is,  to  make  good  on  the  promise  of 
the  sign  on  the  wall — will  largely  determine  the  size  and  loyalty  of  his 

clientele. 
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"Ay,  Now  I Am  in  Rodanthe  . . 

By  W.  Amos  Abrams 


On  January  8,  1971,  a bitterly  cold  Friday  night,  well  after  dark, 
I placed  my  handbag  on  a luggage  rack  in  a motel  room  located  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pamlico  Sound,  and  unashamedly  stole,  but 
for  one  word,  a classic  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Touchstone, 
Shakespeare’s  comic  in  As  You  Like  It:  “Ay,  now  I am  in  Rodanthe,  the 
more  fool  I” — Rodanthe,  the  first  of  five  Outer  Banks  villagettes 
dotting  the  strip  of  sand  and  surf  which  stretches  from  Oregon  Inlet  to 
Cape  Hatteras,  the  other  four  being  Waves,  Salvo,  Avon,  and  Buxton. 

Touchstone,  be  it  remembered,  was  footsore.  I was  elsewhere  sore, 
having  left  Raleigh  in  the  early  afternoon  in  a mixture  of  rain  and  snow. 
Only  once  before  had  I seen  snow  in  Dare  County,  and  never  had  I seen 
it  as  a white  blanket  smoothly  spread  on  the  frozen  grass  on  either  side 
of  the  main  road  through  Manteo.  Oregon  Inlet,  however,  proved  to  be 
the  dividing  line  where  the  snow  gave  way  completely  to  rain,  not  a 
summer  drizzle,  mind  you,  but  a ceaseless  July  downpour  in  January. 

The  Shakespearean  clown  complained  of  hunger,  and  so  could  I, 
especially  when  I learned  that  I was  midway  between  the  only  and 
nearest  two  available  restaurants,  each  some  thirty  miles  away,  the  one 
at  Manteo  whence  I had  come  and  the  other  at  Buxton  where  I was 
going  to  meet  the  school  principal.  William  E.  Blair  had  thoughtfully 
made  my  reservations  and  invited  me  to  attend  a double-header 
basketball  game. 

Doc  Abrams,  in  whose  honor  our  undergraduate  student  essay  prize  is 
named,  wrote  this  account  of  Old  Christmas  on  the  Outer  Banks  while 
he  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  It  was  first 
printed  in  North  Carolina  Folklore  19.4  (1971):  140-44 
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W Amos  “Doc”  Abrams,  the  author  of  this  article,  frequently 
opened  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
by  playing  his  concert  roller  organs  and  music  machines,  large  and 
small. 

I was  both  excited  and  eager  because  this  early  January  visit  to 
Rodanthe  was  the  realization  of  a long-held  desire,  the  carrying  out  of 
a promise  I had  made  to  myself  that  I would  someday  attend  a Twelfth 
Night  observance  and  share  in  the  Rodanthe  celebration  of  Old 
Christmas,  hear  the  story  of  the  antique  drum,  and  witness  the  antics 
of  Old  Buck,  about  whom  legends  are  presently  almost  legion. 

This  desire  I had  held  since  my  early  pre-teen  years  and  this 
promise  I had  made  to  myself  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I came  from 
Boone  to  live  in  the  Capital  City.  In  the  Crisp  community,  Edgecombe 
County.,  where  Mrs.  Martha  Ella  Crisp,  my  grandmother,  lived,  and 
with  whom  I stayed  during  the  school  months  for  seven  years,  there 
were  those  who  had  but  little  faith  in  the  “man-made”  December  25 
Christmas,  but  who  held  still  to  the  belief  that  the  true  Christmas  was 
on  Twelfth  Night,  or  January  6.  My  grandmother  was  among  these 

believers. 

Too,  on  the  night  before  Old  Christmas  the  “hobby  horse”  came  to 
visit  (frighten,  really)  the  children — the  “hobby  horse”  consisting  of  a 
white  pillow  case  on  a broom,  or  similar  frame,  with  two  corners  tied 
to  represent  ears,  and  with  charcoal-drawn  eyes,  nose,  teeth,  and 
mouth.  Even  now,  some  sixty  years  later  I remember  how  I huddled 
closer  to  my  grandmother’s  knees  when  this  ghastly  apparition. 
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unannounced,  protruded  its  head  through  the  silently  opened  door, 
moving  up  and  down  and  sideways. 

It  was  also  a community  practice  for  the  young  men,  motivated  by 
both  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  by  Christmas  spirits,  to  serenade  their 
neighbors  on  this  same  Old  Christmas  Eve,  using  all  manner  of  noise- 
makers,  such  as  buckets,  tin  tubs,  bells,  washboards,  etc.  I recall  one 
occasion  when  an  uncle,  a serenader  with  a tub,  invited  me  to  shoot  him 
with  a Roman  candle  I was  preparing  to  ignite.  Some  several  yards 
distant,  he  shielded  himself  from  the  balls  of  colorful  fire  with  his  tub, 
an  easy  task  so  long  as  single  shots  came  in  regular  rhythm.  But  on  this 
particular  night  I must  have  had  a faulty  candle,  for  two  shots  emerged 
almost  simultaneously,  the  first  head-high  and  the  second  four  feet 
lower.  He  warded  off  the  first.  The  second  burned  a neat  little  hole  in 
his  Sunday  serenade  pants,  a fact  he  never  let  me  forget  so  long  as  he 
lived. 

But  all  of  this  was  long,  long  ago  when  the  world  was  young  and 
I was  young  with  it.  However,  in  1946  I promised  myself  that  I would 
spend  one  Old  Christmas  in  Rodanthe,  join  in  the  fun,  see  if  there 
seemed  to  be  any  relationship  between  my  youthful  “hobby  horse”  and 
the  legendary  Old  Buck  or  between  the  antique  drum  and  the  tin  tub 
which  had  failed  to  protect  my  uncle’s  Sunday  britches. 

So,  on  this  January  night  in  1971,1  had  registered  in  the  Oceanaire 
Motel  and  questioned:  “Ay,  now  I am  in  Rodanthe,  the  more  fool  I?” 

The  observance  was  scheduled  for  Saturday  night,  January  9,  the 
weekend  date  nearest  the  true  date  and  most  convenient  for  the  Outer 
Bankers  who  assemble  for  this  event  annually,  a kind  of  homecoming 
for  the  families  in  the  community.  On  Saturday  morning  the  rain  was 
still  falling  and  I was  allowed  to  eat  breakfast  at  the  motel  in  the  family 
dining  room  since  the  proprietor,  Mr  . Stockton  Midgette,  had  “con- 
tracted to  feed  the  boys  from  the  Charlotte  TV  station  who  are  gonna 
make  a movie  of  the  celebration.”  Thus  did  I learn  that  WBTV  was 
making  a documentary  on  the  Outer  Banks,  its  customs,  history,  and 
people,  and  that  a special  team  of  four  competent  men  were  in 
Rodanthe  on  this  special  assignment.  In  fact,  in  the  afternoon  I helped 
them  make  the  facilities  ready  for  the  night’s  program,  sweeping  floors 
and  arranging  benches  in  the  deserted  schoolhouse.  I also  learned  that 
there  were  three  or  four  others  who  had  come  to  record  the  events,  two 
of  whom  I came  to  know  quite  well  during  the  remainder  of  the 
weekend,  John  and  Betty  Casey  of  Greenville.  John  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Voice  of  America  unit  at  Greenville,  and  Betty  is  a charming  lady  and 
competent  free-lance  writer  for  a number  of  magazines. 

As  a result  of  interviews  with  several  people,  some  of  whom  I had 
known  for  many  years,  I discovered  differing  attitudes  toward  the 
highly  touted  affair.  There  were  those  who  had  stopped  going  to  the 
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annual  celebration  because  of  reports  of  alleged  drinking  and  fighting 
and  “carryings  on  not  like  it  used  to  be.” 

One  much-loved  lady,  Mrs.  Nora  Herbert,  longtime  guiding  light 
and  chief  director  of  the  festivity,  had  passed  away  and  thus  there  were 
those  who  said  the  observance  “was  on  its  last  legs.”  In  fact,  I was  told 
that  “it  would  have  been  a goner  for  sure”  had  not  the  chairman  of  the 
celebration,  Mr.  Woodrow  W.  Edwards,  taken  an  active  interest  and 
almost  single-handedly  kept  it  alive.  I can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
this  gentleman  who  saw  to  it  that  the  bulldozers  brought  in  sand  to  fill 
the  ponds  on  the  schoolhouse  grounds,  helped  to  repair  the  fence  so  the 
admission  charge  could  be  collected,  and  otherwise  supervised  the  pre- 
planning for  the  oyster  roast  and  chicken-and-dumplings  supper,  both 
of  which  were  most  succulent  and  welcome. 

I was  also  told  that  certain  jealousies  were  bobbing  up  here  and 
there,  that  the  suspicious  thought  they  saw  evidence  of  promotion  for 
selfish  economic  gain,  and  that  the  young  people,  more  and  more,  were 
losing  interest  in  old-time  Hatteras  Island  legends  and  history. 

By  mid  afternoon  the  building  was  ready  and  the  little  side  road 
from  the  main  highway  to  the  school  grounds  was  sanded.  By  early 
dusk  those  responsible  for  the  oyster  roast  were  all  set  up  and  the  ladies 
with  the  chicken  dumplings  had  the  stove  fired  and  the  counter 
arranged  for  sales  and  service.  I believe  I was  the  first  customer  for  the 
dumplings,  and  I will  say  most  emphatically  that  the  art  of  chicken- 
dumpling cooking  in  and  near  Rodanthe  is  not  a lost  art!  By  this  time, 
too,  I had  made  a number  of  acquaintances  and  discovered  a comfort- 
able capacity  for  friendship,  as  well  as  a genuine  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  observance  of  Old  Christmas.  If  there  were  evi- 
dences of  selfish  commercialism,  they  were  more  naive  than  notice- 
able, and  certainly,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  not  in  the  least 
objectionable. 

Deep  dusk  found  the  classroom-auditorium  almost  filled  with 
people.  Then  I observed  for  the  first  time  that  really  no  one  was  in 
charge  of  the  evening  program.  Nobody  knew  when  it  would  begin, 
exactly  what  would  be  included,  and  how  long  it  would  last.  Thus  for 
an  hour  or  more  the  continued  lack  of  activities  produced  an  increasing 
restlessness  in  the  audience.  The  stage  was  all  set,  with  a simple  little 
Christmas  tree  and  a few  gifts,  ready  for  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus  and 
likewise  for  the  arrival  of  Old  Buck,  the  legendary  animal  who  hides 
out  in  “Trent  Woods”  until  his  yearly  visit  in  early  January.  The  stage 
was  all  set,  too,  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dameron  Payne  of  Wanchese, 
reputedly  the  great-great-grandson  of  one  of  the  three  Payne  brothers 
who  were  shipwrecked  and  who  brought  the  drum  ashore  in  1725.  Mr. 
Payne  says  the  drum  is  260  years  old  and  still  has  its  original  drum 

sticks. 
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This  year  Mr.  Burgess  Hooper  of  Salvo  was  responsible  for  Old 
Buck.  Mrs.  Casey  took  several  pictures  of  the  two  on  Saturday 
morning  but  none  during  the  visit  at  the  school  on  Saturday  night. 

From  several  conversations  and  interviews  I concluded  that  the 
true  story  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and  Twelfth  Night  significance  of  this 
monsterlike  quadruped  composed  of  two  men  beneath  a skin  on  a frame 
with  a ferocious  head — the  true  story  may  never  be  known.  One 
knowledgeable  gentleman  says  that  long,  long  ago  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  villagers  at  Avon  and  its  environs  to  visit,  as  a group,  the  villagers 
of  Rodanthe  and  its  environs  during  the  observance  of  the  New 
Christmas,  and  while  there  they  were  feasted  with  cakes  and  ale.  Then, 
when  Old  Christmas  came,  twelve  days  later,  the  Rodanthers,  as  a 
group,  returned  the  visit  and  received  the  same  warm  hospitality.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  explains.  Old  Buck  led  the  procession  and 
thus  made  his  first  appearance. 

Another  rumor,  admittedly  quite  speculative  but  suited  to  these 
times  of  sex  and  violence,  states  that  Old  Buck  was  shipwrecked,  swam 
ashore,  employed  his  sensitive  sex-oriented  nostrils,  sought  romance, 
found  it,  and  hence  has  remained  ever  since. 

Still  another  says  that  Old  Buck  is  symbolic  of  his  Satanic  majesty 
and  has  thus  been  used  by  parents  to  frighten  children  and  other  ready 
believers  into  continued  good  behavior  and  desirable  obedience  just  as 
Santa  Claus,  rather  than  a punisher  for  evil,  is  used  as  the  rewarder  for 
good.  One  exchange  between  a mother  and  her  disobedient  child  during 
the  house  cleaning  on  Saturday — words  I heard — seems  to  support  the 
latter  theory:  “If  you  bang  on  that  old  piano  just  one  more  time,” 
shouted  the  distraught  mother,  “I’ll  tell  Old  Buck  about  it  this  very 
night.”  But  back  to  the  schoolhouse,  to  the  restless  audience,  and  to  the 
stage  now  ready  to  receive  its  actors.  Those  of  us  who  had  come  to 
learn,  those  with  cameras,  recording  devices,  and  notebooks,  sat  on  the 
front  benches  next  to  the  stage  and  farthest  from  the  rear  door.  With  no 
master  of  ceremonies,  of  course,  there  were  no  ceremonies  other  than 
the  spontaneous  type  resulting  from  self-appointed  spokesmen,  some 
of  whom  were  emboldened  by  spirits  and  increased  by  impatience. 
Thus  there  was  an  occasional  scuffle  on  the  outside  and  a fracas  or  two 
in  the  aisle  on  the  inside,  minor  fisticuffs  which  came  to  naught. 

Mr  Payne  finally  appeared  with  his  drum  and  the  crowd  turned  its 
attention  to  him.  Friendly  and  generous  with  his  information,  Mr. 
Payne  answered  many  questions,  demonstrated  with  the  old  drum 
sticks,  and  encouraged  two  or  three  children  to  come  up  on  the  stage 
and,  for  the  sake  of  history,  “beat  on  a drum  that  is  260  years  old.” 
When  he  left  the  stage  there  was  another  long  period  of  inactivity 
despite  requests  that  this  person  or  that  person,  usually  identified  by 
name,  sing  or  tell  a story,  or  make  a speech.  Suddenly  from  the  rear  of 
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the  room  came  the  sound  of  angry  voices,  and  a riotous  free-for-all, 
accompanied  by  quite  colorful  language,  developed  and  surged  for- 
ward. A gentleman  sitting  on  the  third  row  behind  me  took  out  his  long 
knife  and  stated  in  plain  terms  what  he  would  do  with  it. 

This  unexpected  turn  of  events  spoke  eloquently  to  my  common 
sense  and  seemed  to  say,  “Listen,  Stranger,  this  is  no  place  for  you! 
Others  must  have  heard  the  same  message,  for  the  side  door  was 
forcibly  opened  and  a fearful  group  of  men,  women,  and  children 
withdrew — I among  them. 

On  Sunday  morning  I was  told  that  Santa  Claus  finally  arrived  and 
that,  as  he  was  talking  to  the  children.  Old  Buck  entered  through  the 
side  door,  stole  the  scene  from  Santa,  allowed  children  to  ride  his  back 
as  he  cavorted  around  on  the  stage,  that  Santa  resumed  his  role,  that  the 
musicians  tuned  their  fiddles,  the  benches  were  moved  aside,  and  that 
the  dancers  made  merry,  as  they  should  have  done,  until  the  early  hours 
of  a new  day. 

I am  quite  certain  that  the  spontaneity  of  this  affair  staged  by  the 
fine  folk  on  Hatteras  Island  would  be  spoiled  by  a rigidly  planned  and 
minutely  timed  program  carried  out  by  a forceful  master  of  ceremo- 
nies; I am  also  quite  certain  that  the  little  skirmishes  engendered  by  the 
removal  of  inhibitions,  whatever  be  the  remover,  are  a way  of  life  on 
such  occasions  and  are  accepted  as  such  by  Old  Buck  and  his  admirers, 
I am  likewise  certain  that  there  are  those  in  and  near  Rodanthe  who  will 
continue  to  take  pride  in  this  preservation  of  a bit  of  history  reminiscent 
of  older  days  on  the  Outer  Banks,  rich  in  legend  and  inhabited  by 
people  who  can  justifiably  trace  their  lineage  across  many  a sea. 

As  for  me,  if  I were  to  return  under  similar  circumstances,  I would 
still  ponder  interrogatively  Touchstone’s  statement  of  fact:  “Ay,  now 
I am  in  Rodanthe,  the  more  fool  I?” 
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Collecting  a Ghostly  Legend 
from  Bear  Grass 

By  Lynn  Ester 


As  part  of  a collecting  project  for  a class  with  Professor  James 
Kirkland,  I studied  a Martin  County  ghost  story.  Before  my  collecting, 
I had  visited  our  local  library  in  Robersonville  to  read  up  on  local 
legends  and  other  narratives.  There  I checked  out  Weird  Tales  of 
Martin  County , an  excellent  collection  of  stories  completed  by  the 
Skewarkians,  the  junior  historian  club  at  the  Bear  Grass  School.  Their 
work  had  been  supervised  by  Elizabeth  Roberson,  a teacher  who 
received  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  in  1981.  I also  made  an 
appointment  with  librarian  Rachel  Coltrane  to  discuss  folklore  in  Bear 
Grass.  In  investigating  a tale  first  told  me  by  Mrs.  Coltrane,  I learned 
how  a story  by  oral  transmission  changes  its  details  and  how  a narrator 
can  be  affected  by  context  in  his  performance.  And  in  the  process  of  my 
project,  I guess  I developed  my  own  superstitions  and  personal 
experience  narrative  about  collecting  and  typing  up  folktales! 

My  first  informant,  Rachel  Harrison  Coltrane  of  Robersonville, 
was  bom  seventy  years  ago  at  the  family  home  in  Bear  Grass.  Her 
great -great -great  grandfather  Harrison  received  one  of  the  earliest  land 
grants  in  Martin  (then  Tyrrell)  County.  Mrs.  Coltrane  is  an  educated 
woman  who  works  part-time  as  a librarian  in  Robersonville.  She  told 
me  that  she  has  heard  many  stories  “from  childhood  right  on  up”; 
however,  she  also  knew  a more  “modern  day”  ghost  story.  Her  nephew, 
Phil  Hodges,  had  seen  a ghost  in  Bear  Grass  about  twenty  years  ago, 

Lynn  Ester  wrote  her  study  of  a Bear  Grass  legend  in  1991  as  part  of  a 
summer  school  class  in  American  folklore  taught  by  James  Kirkland  at 
East  Carolina  University.  She  commuted  to  ECU from  Robersonville. 
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and  she  advised  me  that  I might  want  to  give  him  a call.  I told  her  that 
I would. 

Mrs.  Coltrane  seemed  quite  proud  that  her  nephew  had  seen  a 
ghost.  Her  eyes  widened  and  she  smiled  with  pride  when  she  told  me 
about  his  encounter.  But  when  I asked  her  if  she  believed  in  ghosts,  she 
replied:  “Naw,  that’s  the  reason  I don’t  ever  see  anything.”  In  our 
interview,  Mrs.  Coltrane  wanted  me  to  know  that  no  matter  how  proud 
she  is  of  Phil’s  seeing  a ghost,  she  didn’t  want  me  to  even  suspect  that 
she  believes  “in  such  nonsense.” 

Before  visiting  Mrs.  Coltrane  I had  read  through  Weird  Tales  of 
Martin  County.  I was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Phil  Hodges’s  name 
listed  as  a contributor.  I had  met  him  six  years  before  when  my  minister 
husband  married  him  and  his  wife  Lisa.  Lisa  had  been  a member  of  our 
church  in  Goldsboro  before  she  attended  college  and  moved  away  to  get 
a job  in  Greenville.  Phil  and  Lisa  met  while  attending  East  Carolina 
University.  Phil  is  a chemist  at  Burroughs-Welcome  Company  in 
Greenville,  and  Lisa  is  a physical  therapist. 

Phil  Hodges  is  a quite  stable  person,  not  the  kind  of  man  who,  in 
my  first  judgment,  goes  around  seeing  ghosts.  He  is  thirty-eight  years 
old  and  married  with  two  children,  a respected  man  both  on  the  job  and 
in  his  community.  But  he  also  believes  he  has  seen  a ghost. 

On  Monday,  8 July  199 1, 1 called  Phil  to  set  up  an  interview.  I was 
anxious  to  talk  with  anyone  who  actually  claimed  to  have  seen  a ghost. 
We  decided  to  meet  on  11  July  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Phil  s home  in  Bear 
Grass.  On  that  Thursday,  I loaded  up  the  car  with  my  tape  recorder  and 
headed  off  to  Bear  Grass,  a small  farming  community  in  rural  Martin 

County. 

When  I arrived  at  Phil’s,  he  was  out  working  in  his  vegetable 
garden.  Lisa  was  cleaning  out  a flower  bed,  and  the  two  children  were 
playing  on  the  patio.  Phil  asked  me  to  follow  him  into  the  house  for  the 
interview.  We  sat  in  the  den  on  the  sofa  looking  out  over  his  property, 
which  consists  of  several  acres  of  land.  I plugged  in  the  recorder  next 
to  Phil  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  story  of  his  experience.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  I picked  up  the  recorder  and  checked  the 
buttons  to  make  sure  we  were  recording.  I didn’t  want  to  make  another 
extra  trip. 

Phil  was  eager  to  start  and  immediately  began  to  tell  me  of  his 
experience  one  cold  night  in  1973. 1 asked  Phil  if  he  had  been  drinking 
that  night,  and  he  indicated  that  he  had,  but  assured  me  that  he  was  not 

drunk. 

Just  a few  minutes  into  the  interview,  the  Hodges’  two  children 
came  running  into  the  room.  They  spotted  my  car  keys  on  the  coffee 
table  and  began  throwing  them  back  and  forth  to  each  other.  The  little 
girl,  who  was  two  years  old,  missed  quite  a few  times,  and  the  keys 
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clattered  to  the  floor.  The  noise  made  me  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  the  recording.  Next  Lisa  came  in  from  the  garden  and  started 
clearing  the  dinner  table  of  dirty  dishes.  The  den  and  kitchen  are 
connected.  Water  was  running;  pots  and  pans  were  banging  together. 
Then  all  was  quiet  from  the  kitchen.  I thanked  God  that  she  was  finally 
through.  I was  wrong.  The  next  sound  I heard  was  the  steady  hum  of 
the  dishwasher.  It  rinsed  dishes,  it  washed  dishes,  it  rinsed  again, 
washed  again,  and  dried.  To  me,  it  seemed  that  everything  a dishwasher 
could  possibly  do,  this  one  did  to  those  dishes.  I couldn’t  help 
wondering  why  they  were  destroying  my  tape;  I felt  the  gods  were 
against  me.  I was  wrong  again  though:  by  late  that  evening,  I had 
decided  it  was  the  ghost  that  was  against  me. 

After  leaving  Phil’s  I had  several  other  places  to  stop  before  I got 
home.  It  wasn’t  until  about  12:30  a.m.  that  I had  a chance  to  listen  to 
the  recording.  And  listen  I did.  I rewound  the  tape  to  the  end  of  Rachel’s 
recording  and  started  playing  and  listening.  Nothing!  Silence.  I fast 
forwarded  the  tape,  hoping  to  catch  some  sound  . . . keys  . . . dishwasher 
. . . anything.  Still  nothing.  Complete  “dead”  silence.  I had  encoun- 
tered one  of  those  fieldwork  exigencies  that  Charles  Camp,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  1979  winners  of  our  state  folklore  society’s  student 
contest,  described  in  recalling  his  own  undergraduate  experiences  (3). 
But  to  me,  caught  up  in  the  web  of  Phil  Hodges’s  story,  a new  chain 
of  legend  formation  began.  At  that  moment  an  eerie  feeling  came  over 
me:  The  ghost  didn’t  want  his  story  told.  I decided  to  type  up  Rachel’s 
short  interview  and  quit  when  I got  to  Phil’s  part  of  the  tape.  I worked 
for  a while  longer  and  called  it  a night. 

The  next  evening  all  was  going  well  in  my  writing,  but  then  a series 
of  computer  and  printer  problems  interrupted  my  work.  When  I tried 
to  print  out  my  account  of  the  interview  with  Phil,  the  dot  matrix  printer 
started  eating  up  paper  and  sending  through  two  pages  at  a time.  This 
problem  had  never  happened  before.  A company  spokesperson  diag- 
nosed that  a gear  had  gone  bad  on  the  machine  and  remarked,  “They 
don’t  usually  go  bad  this  quick — it’s  odd,  strange!”  And  the  “strange- 
ness” of  the  circumstances  continued  to  have  an  effect  on  me  because 
I was  beginning  to  get  what  the  old  people  call  “the  willies.”  Knowing 
about  Phil  Hodges’s  ghost  story  and  beset  with  technological  difficul- 
ties, I began  to  attribute  my  problems  to  the  magic  influence  of  the 
ghost.  I had  become  an  example  of  Malinowski’s  classic  anxiety-ritual 
theory  of  magic:  I was  generating  my  own  magic  belief  to  deal  with  the 
pressures  and  frustrations  of  my  collecting  project  (Mullen  6-7). 

I went  back  to  using  sheet  feed  paper  in  the  printer,  but  when  I tried 
to  retrieve  my  file  two  days  later,  I met  another  set  of  exasperations 
including  a “bad  sector  23.”  My  husband  ingeniously  retrieved  the 
damaged  file  by  copying  to  a new  disk,  which,  however,  contained  only 
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two  pages  of  my  original  manuscript.  And,  of  course,  more  and  more 
I attributed  blank  tape,  printer  problems,  and  disk  damage  to  the 
influence  of  the  subject  of  my  project — Phil  Hodges’s  ghost  of  Bear 
Grass. 

I decided  to  begin  again,  but  this  time  one  medium  of  modern 
technological  communications  did  cooperate.  On  16  July  I again 
interviewed  Phil,  but  this  time  by  telephone.  I read  over  the  names  at 
the  end  of  the  story  in  Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County , and  Phil  said  the 
man  he  saw  walking  that  night  was  Joseph  Gurganus.  Then  Phil  began 
an  account  of  that  night  that  expressed  his  mixed  feelings  about  the 
experience. 


Phil  Hodges:  I really  don’t  know  who  I saw  or  what  we  saw;  [it  being 
Joseph  Gurganus]  that’s  just  what  people  have  said. 

We  were  sitting  in  front  of  the  farm  store,  about,  I don’t  know,  between 
midnight  and  one.  I was  sitting  on  the  passenger  s side.  Let  s see,  let  me 
get  my  directions  . . . Facing  west  I guess  that  would  be.  I saw  this  guy 
walking  towards  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  He  . . . ugh.  We 
thought  it  was  odd,  you  know  because  it  was  a real  cold  night,  and  he  was 
walking  and  didn’t  have  a coat  on.  Neither  one  of  us  recognized  him. 
Lynn  Ester:  What  was  he  wearing? 

Phil:  A light-colored  shirt,  probably  white  or  light  blue.  A light-colored 
shirt.  And  dark  pants. 

Lynn:  Okay.  What  did  he  look  like?  Was  he  dark  or 

Phil:  No.  He  was  fair,  tall  and  slim.  Light-colored  hair.  Short  blond  hair. 

I wouldn’t  call  him  real  tall,  but  he  was  at  least  5 ’8”  and  lanky.  Not  real 
skinny,  but  certainly  not  stout. 

We  just  thought  it  was  real  odd.  Who  in  the  world  was  this  walking 
through  Bear  Grass  in  the  middle  of  a cold  night?  Steve  got  out  and  asked 
him  politely  what  he  was  doing.  And  he  said  he  was  just  walking.  And  we 
said,  “Can’t  we  offer  you  a ride  someplace?”  And  he  didn’t  respond. 

Steve  got  in  and  shrugged  off  the  cold  and  looked  at  me.  We  didn  t 
know  what  to  figure.  So  he  cranks  up  and  backs  out  and  the  guy  is  gone. 
He  should  have  been,  maybe  not  immediately  behind  the  car,  but  a little 
bit  past  it,  in  front  of  a empty  lot.  The  next  spot  over  was  the  church  parking 
lot,  and  there  really  wasn’t  any  place  for  him  to  go. 

Lynn:  Now  this  was  the  Presbyterian  church,  right? 

Phil:  That’s  the  first  place  we  drove,  was  behind  the  Presbyterian  church. 
To  see  if  he  was  back  there  or  something.  We  never  saw  any  sight  of  him. 
We  drove  around  for  a long  time,  trying  to  imagine  where  he  could  have 
disappeared  to  or  could  have  gotten  to  so  fast.  I don’t  see  how  he  could 
have  gotten  anywhere.  He  was  just  too  quick.  So  that  was  it. 

Lynn:  Okay.  Now  the  story  I read  in  Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County  said 
[in  the  accident]  he  landed,  let’s  see  here,  on  Mrs.  Ida  Harrison’s  . . . Was 
it  her  front  porch? 
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At  this  particular  point  I was  fishing  for  an  answer  from  Phil.  In 
the  first  interview  he  had  said  that  one  of  the  bodies  had  landed  on  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  house.  But  here  on  the  telephone,  I was 
unwilling  to  just  listen,  and  I was  curious  to  see  what  he  would  say  this 
time.  I think  I led  him  just  a little  too  far  and  answered  the  question  for 
him. 


Phil:  On  top  of  the  porch. 

Lynn:  Your  Aunt  Rachel  and  I were  out  there  Saturday  morning  taking 
pictures.  Have  they  moved  that  house?  [I  asked  this  question  because 
Rachel  told  me  the  house  had  been  moved.] 

Phil:  No,  but  the  tree  is  not  there  anymore. 

Lynn:  Okay.  So  the  tree  isn’t  there  anymore.  Well,  she  wasn’t  sure. 
Phil:  The  house  is  still  sitting  there. 

Lynn:  It’s  a two-story  white  house. 

Phil:  Two-story  white  house,  right  beside  the  shop.  But  the  tree  is  gone. 
They  cut  the  tree  down  a few  years  ago. 

Lynn:  Has  anybody  else  ever  seen  this  ghost? 

Phil:  Not  that  I know  of. 

Lynn:  Just  you  and  Steve? 

Phil:  I guess  so. 

Lynn:  Okay.  Do  you  ever  think  about  him  and  possibly  what  reason  you 
might  have  for  seeing  him? 

Phil:  No,  I really  don’t.  I’ve  never  been  a big  one  for  things  like  that.  This 
was  completely  unexplainable — for  me  for  someone  to  vanish  into  thin  air. 
Lynn:  This  guy  was  whole  and  all  wasn’t  he?  He  didn’t  look  ghostly  did 
he? 

Phil:  No.  He  just  looked  like  somebody  walking  down  the  road. 

Lynn:  And  this  Mrs.  Harrison,  has  she  ever  seen  anything  that  you  know 
of? 

Phil:  I think  she  is  probably  dead  by  now.  She’s  been  dead  for  a while. 
Lynn:  Now,  about  this  girl.  When  you  saw  the  picture  of  Joe  Gurganus  did 
she  just  bring  it  to  school  or  what? 

Phil:  Yeah.  Sharon  told  the  story  to  her  class. 

Lynn:  That’s  your  sister,  right? 

Phil:  Right.  And  there  was  like  a niece  or  nephew  or  something  or  other 
in  the  class.  Apparently  they  went  home  and  told  it,  you  know,  and 
apparently  whoever  it  was  remembered  it  and  said  that  it  was  their  uncle 
or  whoever  that  got  killed  there  and  they  brought  back  a picture  of  him 
[Joseph  Gurganus].  I couldn’t  say  for  sure  it  was  him,  but  it  favored  him. 
It  was  the  right  build  and  right  colored  hair.  Of  course  I didn’t  get  a good 
look  at  him. 

Phil  Hodges’s  story  is  a memorate,  a legend  told  as  a personal 
experience  (Mullen  24).  He  personally  saw  the  ghost,  and  he  tells  the 
story  as  if  it  were  a true  experience.  In  the  main  structure  of  this 
telephone  variant,  Phil  does  not  stray  much  from  the  earlier  story  he 
told  to  the  Bear  Grass  School  Skewarkians  and  which  they  printed  in 
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Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County.  There  do  seem  to  be  some  discrepan- 
cies between  the  variant  printed  in  the  book  and  Phil  s more  recent 
tellings.  In  his  first  interview  with  me,  Phil  told  me  the  incident 
happened  in  November,  but  the  story  in  the  book  cites  the  month  as 
February,  the  anniversary  month  of  the  accident  which  killed  three 
young  men  in  Bear  Grass.  In  the  telephone  text,  Phil  describes  the  man 
as  wearing  “a  light-colored  shirt”  and  “dark  pants,  but  in  the  printed 
text,  the  man  is  “wearing  light-colored  trousers  and  a long-sleeved 
shirt”  ( 1 1 ) . Also  in  the  printed  text,  Phil  goes  into  more  detail  about  the 
happening  (1 1);  probably  the  context  of  talking  with  the  interested 
youngsters  encouraged  Phil  to  elaborate  more  than  he  did  in  a phone 
conversation  with  an  older  friend  who  had  expressed  some  familiarity 
with  the  story  before  the  phone  speech  event.  In  the  variant  printed  in 
Weird  Tales , Phil  provides  more  details  of  localization  and  narrates 
talking  with  his  mother  who  “reminded  [him]  of  something  that 
happened  at  that  same  comer  in  1957”  (1 1).  He  told  this  variant  at  a 
time  much  closer  to  the  experience  and  in  a setting  that  invited  more 
development  of  local  details.  Telling  the  tale  later  in  life  and  in  the 
telephone  context,  Phil  treats  it  differently  from  when  he  told  it  to  the 
school  junior  historians. 

At  the  end  of  the  Weird  Tales  variant,  the  Skewarkians  had  added 
what  I first  thought  was  a quotation  from  the  February  3,  1957  edition 
of  a local  newspaper.  The  Enterprise  (12).  I decided  to  look  up  this 
newspaper  source  and  again  experienced  a series  of  problems,  some 
caused  by  occupational  and  gender  relations  and  others  by  more 
technological  failures.  Of  course,  as  a participant  observer  in  Phil 
Hodges’s  storytelling,  I couldn’t  help  but  attribute  some  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  magic — ghostly  lack  of  cooperation  with  my  school  project. 

I decided  to  call  The  Enterprise  and  see  if  I couldn’t  get  a copy  of 
the  printed  newspaper  story.  A disgruntled  employee  told  me  that  they 
had  old  copies  of  the  paper,  “but  they’re  upstairs.”  “Fine,”  I thought, 
“We’ll  go  up  and  get  a copy  of  the  February  3,  1957  paper.”  But  the 
employee  went  on  to  tell  me  that  it  was  hot  up  there  and  the  papers  are 
crumbly.”  I got  the  hint.  The  employee  suggested  that  I “try  the 
community  college.  They  have  all  the  papers  on  microfilm. 

With  time  running  out  on  my  project  deadline,  I drove  to  Martin 
Community  College  for  a copy  of  the  newspaper  article  I found  the  file 
drawers  with  no  problem.  I proceeded  to  the  microfilm  machine.  There 
was  no  diagram  on  how  to  load  the  film,  but  I figured  if  I had  it  wrong, 
I would  just  rethread  it.  When  the  film  was  all  loaded,  I pressed  the 
“start”  button.  Nothing.  I pressed  the  “on-off’  button.  Nothing.  I 
summoned  a librarian  who  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  help  me,  and 
yes,  I had  threaded  the  machine  backwards.  She  sat  down  and  reloaded 
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the  machine.  She  pressed  the  “start”  button.  Nothing.  She  pressed  the 
“on-off’  button.  Nothing.  She  checked  the  surge  control  switch. 
Nothing.  She  checked  the  cord  to  the  surge  control,  she  checked  the 
extension  cord,  she  checked  the  plug  in  the  wall.  Nothing.  The  machine 
refused  to  come  on.  “It  must  be  this  machine,”  she  said.  “Let  me  try  the 
computer.”  Nothing.  In  fact,  nothing  in  the  entire  microforms  area 
would  work.  “This  is  really  strange,  someone  was  in  here  earlier 
working  on  this  machine  and  everything  was  fine.”  It  wasn’t  strange  to 
me.  “Let  me  call  someone  to  check  this  out,”  she  said  as  she  waved  to 
a man  entering  the  library. 

The  man  who  came  to  help  us  out  was  a maintenance  man,  who  had 
obviously  made  up  his  mind  that  two  helpless  females  couldn’t  turn  on 
a machine.  He  was  our  male  savior-technician.  He  pressed  the  “start” 
button  and  smiled.  I know  he  expected  the  machine  to  roar  into  full 
power.  Nothing.  He  pressed  the  “on-off’  button,  not  smiling.  He 
checked  cords,  he  plugged,  he  unplugged,  he  became  sweaty  and 
confused.  “I  don’t  know  what’s  wrong.  Need  to  call  Paul  down  in 
maintenance  if  he’s  here.  You  might  need  to  come  back  later,”  he  said 
to  me.  “No,”  I thought,  “I  just  need  to  go  home  and  quit  messing  with 
this  report.” 

At  this  point  I was  within  an  inch  of  picking  up  my  stuff  and  calling 
it  quits.  I was  leaving  the  ghost  of  Joe  Gurganus  alone.  Suddenly,  for 
no  reason,  the  machine  came  on.  The  technician  looked  puzzled  and 
said,  “Must  have  had  it  plugged  in  the  wrong  hole.”  Sounded  logical 
to  me.  Within  ten  minutes  I had  my  newspaper  article,  with  a different 
date,  but  I had  it  all  the  same.  I copied  the  article  and  left  the  library. 
(I  also  drove  home  very  carefully.)  What  seemed  to  be  a quote  in  Weird 
Tales  of  Martin  County  was  not  taken  from  an  Enterprise  article  dated 
February  3,  1957.  The  paper  was  not  printed  on  February  3,  but  rather 
February  5,  1957.  And  what  I had  considered  a quote  probably  was  just 
a synopsis  of  the  newspaper  information. 

What  do  I make  of  all  this?  What  is  my  conclusion?  I’m  not  sure. 
Oral  narratives  as  folklore  vary  (Brunvand  7 & 9),  and,  not  surpris- 
ingly, Phil  Hodges’s  versions  of  his  story  had  changed  over  time  and 
in  different  contexts.  But  what  is  especially  interesting  to  me  was  the 
effect  of  the  story  on  me.  In  my  research  and  writing,  I became  a part 
of  the  legend,  and  the  legend  has  become  a part  of  my  own  folklore.  I 
often  tell  about  my  own  ghostly  experience  while  writing  this  paper. 

Rachel  Coltrane  didn’t  believe  in  ghosts,  but  in  a strange  way  she 
believed  Phil’s  story.  Otherwise  as  a mature,  respected,  older  woman, 
she  chose  not  to  think  too  much  about  ghosts  and  legends.  She  was 
raised  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  and  was  a member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Robersonville.  She  was  taught  not  to  believe  such 
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apparitions.  She  laughed  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  ghosts  or  beings 
visiting  us,  but  yet  she  wanted  me  to  know  about  Phil  Hodges’s  ghostly 
experience. 

Phil  Hodges  tried  to  pass  off  his  personal  memorate  as  a casual 
event.  He  said  that  he  hadn’t  thought  about  it  over  the  years  and  doesn’t 
give  much  credence  to  such  things.  He  is  college  educated;  has  a good 
job,  wife,  two  kids,  nice  home;  and  drives  a Chevrolet  Blazer.  His 
social  position  militates  against  his  believing  in  ghosts.  While  he  is 
quick  to  tell  his  story,  he  is  also  quick  not  to  put  too  much  stock  in  the 
event.  His  education  and  religious  training,  like  Rachel’s,  also  catego- 
rizes that  such  mysterious  appearances  are  superstition. 

Like  Phil  and  Rachel,  we  are  more  comfortable  believing  these 
stories  are  merely  figments  of  our  imaginations.  It’s  easy  to  rational- 
ize— to  say  one  was  a little  drunk  or  someone  was  playing  a trick.  We 
don’t  want  to  believe  there  is  a third  dimension,  haints,  or  spooks. 
However,  we  all  experience  unusual  happenings  that  traditional  belief 
associates  with  ghosts.  There  are  few  among  us  who  have  not  stared 
into  the  blackness  of  the  night  from  our  beds  and  wondered  what  just 
went  “bump”  in  the  corner.  We  quickly  reach  for  the  lampswitch. 
Everything  looks  normal.  The  bump  was  probably  just  the  cat  jumping 
off  the  dresser,  or  the  house  settling,  wasn’t  it?  But  often  we  enjoy  and 
feel  compelled  to  shape  supernatural  narratives  around  these  unusual 
happenings — and  even  to  explain  our  technological  problems  as  writ- 
ers wrestling  with  tape  recorders,  computers,  and  microfilm  readers 
with  new  belief  legends. 
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Review  and  Corrections 


High  Lonesome:  The  American  Culture  of  Country  Music.  By  Cecelia 
Tichi.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1994.  Pp. 
318+xiii,  photographs,  bibliography,  discography,  index,  compact 
disk.  ISBN  0-808-2134-9.  Hardback  $39.95. 

Reviewed  by  Lucy  Powell 

Cecelia  Tichi’s  book  High  Lonesome , not  to  be  confused  with 
Rachel  Liebling’s  film  of  the  same  name,  is  a literary/cultural  studies 
analysis  of  themes  in  country  music,  linking  them  to  those  same  themes 
in  American  literature  and  art.  Tichi,  an  English  professor  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  claims  that  country  music  is  uniquely  American  and 
supports  her  premise  through  analysis  of  lyrics  in  songs  with  parallels 
in  other  works  in  American  culture.  Most  of  Tichi’s  links  are  with 
eastern  writers — Whitman,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville,  Hawthorne — 
and  her  visual  arts  links  are  with  Currier  & Ives,  Grant  Wood,  Edward 
Hopper,  and  Thomas  Cole.  Tichi  rightly  states  at  the  beginning  of  her 
book  that  “there  is  a certain  ‘deceptively  simple’  element  in  country — 
the  accent  of  deceptive  alerting  us  to  the  paradox  of  artistry  intended 
to  appear  artless”  (7) — a view  shared  by  folklorists  whether  writing  on 
music,  narrative,  vernacular  architecture,  or  outsider  art. 

The  subjects  Tichi  outlines  in  the  first  chapter  and  covers  in  depth 
in  subsequent  chapters  include  some  of  the  oldest  of  themes:  urban  vs. 
rural  (or  city  vs.  country),  home,  the  road,  high  lonesome,  the  west,  the 
red  rose,  pilgrims  on  the  way.  She  ties  these  themes  together  with  a look 
at  songwriting  and  an  interview  with  one  songwriter,  Rodney  Crowell. 
She  begins  each  chapter  with  an  imaginary  journey  to  set  the  scene  for 
each  theme,  much  like  the  writing  of  the  New  Yorker , as  is  a trend  in 

Lucy  Powell,  who  is  finishing  a Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland 
folklore  dissertation  on  Southern  music,  works  for  the  Folklife  Section 
of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council. 
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academic  writing  these  days.  Her  style  allows  for  a broader  reader 
appeal  than  just  for  a readership  interested  in  cultural  studies  or 
literary  criticism. 

From  a folklorist’s  perspective,  Tichi  omits  some  important  works 
which  often  would  serve  to  strengthen  her  claims  and  occasionally  to 
discredit  them.  For  example,  she  uses  ties  to  Emerson  without  citing 
earlier  work  by  D.K.  Wilgus,  who  dedicates  a chapter  to  Emersonians 
in  Anglo-American  Folksong  Scholarship  since  1898,  and  Gene 
Bluestein’s  link  between  John  Lomax’s  view  of  American  folk  music 
and  Emerson  ( Texas  Quarterly  5 : 1 [1962]:42-59).  Admittedly,  Wilgus 
and  Bluestein  concentrate  on  people  rather  than  musical  themes,  but 
the  link  is  a tangible  one. 

Tichi  mainly  cites  New  England  authors  and  artists  to  draw  her 
connections,  thereby  missing  or  ignoring  the  intellectual  richness 
found  in  her  own  backyard  with  the  Southern  Agrarian  writers.  She 
doesn’t  adequately  substantiate  her  claim  that  most  country  songs  (as 
opposed  to  blues)  are  narrative  rather  than  lyrical,  although  both 
classic  and  contemporary  country  music  has  its  share  of  lyrical  songs 
(“Little  Maggie,”  “Salty  Dog,”  “33,  45,  78,”  to  name  a small  sample). 
Within  her  chapter  on  the  Home,  she  could  have  made  use  of  Michael 
Ann  Williams’s  views  in  her  excellent  study  of  Appalachian  housing 
(Homeplace:  The  Social  Use  and  Meaning  of  Folk  Dwellings  in 
Southwestern  North  Carolina , Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press, 
1991).  In  Chapter  Six,  “Red,  red  rose,”  Tichi’s  discussion  of  hillbilly 
derives  from  a definition  of  the  term  in  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  the 
American  Language , rather  than  Archie  Green  s discussion  in  the 
1965  hillbilly  issue  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  In  Chapter 
Eight,  “Nature’s  Music,”  she  cites  the  dobro  as  related  to  the  theme 
“hound  dog,”  but  makes  no  mention  of  other  allusions  to  the  same 
canine  term"  e.g.,  Bradley  Kincaid  s guitar  named  after  the  hound  dog 
his  father  traded  to  obtain  a first  guitar  (see  Loyal  Jones,  Radio’s 
‘ Kentucky  Boy’  Bradley  Kincaid , Berea,  KY:  Appalachian  Center 
Berea  College,  1980,  part  1:  13),  or  more  popular  songs  such  as  “I 
Ain’t  Nothing  But  a Hound  Dog,”  which  rarely  includes  a dobro  in  its 

instrumentation. 

Tichi  justifies  her  elitist  view  most  clearly  in  stating  her  attitude 
toward  songwriters: 

To  pry  open  the  artistry  of  country  music  a little  further,  then,  we  need  to 
find  some  bilingual  country  artists,  those  bom  and  raised  in  other  musical 
worlds  before  they  crossed  over  into  country  ...  We  cannot  simply  ask 
that  musicians  raised  in  the  tradition  of  country  explain  their  art.  Why?— 
because  country  music  presents  itself  in  terms  of  the  natural  world,  its 
artists  growing  up  thinking  of  what  they  do  as  “down  to  earth,  their 
musical  vocabulary  not  extending  one  branch  or  brook  or  fishing  hole 
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beyond  this  realm.  Most  country  musicians — Ricky  Skaggs  is  one,  and  so 
is  Marty  Brown,  and,  for  that  matter,  Cody  Kilby — have  lived  lifelong  in 
the  worlds  of  country  and  bluegrass  . . . They  can  speak  the  language  of 
nature  but  fall  silent  when  asked  to  reflect  on — to  analyze — the  musician- 
ship  of  country  music.  They  lack  the  distance  or  detachment  to  reflect 
analytically  because  they  have  lived  solely  in  one  musical  country,  which 
is  country  itself.  Bom  and  raised  in  this  one  musical  “nation,”  they  inhabit 
it  without  self-consciousness. 

Those  who  have  immigrated  to  country  music  are  different.  Like 
newcomers  to  a strange  land,  they  are  in  a position  to  notice  differences  in 
styles  and  techniques.  (221) 

This  statement,  in  my  mind,  points  up  the  greatest  strength  and 
weakness  in  Tichi’s  book.  It  is  written  from  the  perspective  of  an 
outsider  trying  to  get  in;  that  outsider,  however,  has  to  talk  to  other 
outsiders  in  order  to  be  able  to  have  an  understanding  of  country  music. 
Her  elitist  attitude  shines  through  in  this  statement:  she  recognizes  a 
first-level  discourse,  a “language  of  nature,”  spoken  by  those  who  have 
grown  up  with  the  music,  even  though  probably  influenced  by  other 
forms  of  music  through  schooling,  radio,  sound  recordings  (true  in  the 
1920s  and  since  then),  but  she  feels  they  are  not  articulate  enough  or 
introspective  enough  to  analyze  their  own  music  in  an  understandable 
form.  Likewise,  her  CD  selections  point  to  country  music  more 
palatable  to  a newcomer  to  the  genre;  Dolly  Parton  and  Emmy  Lou 
Harris  dominate  the  selections. 

Tichi’s  method  is  the  opposite,  it  seems,  of  the  approach  a 
folklorist  would  take,  where  the  singer  or  songwriter,  whether  bom 
into  a tradition  or  picking  it  up  as  part  of  a revival,  would  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  him  or  herself.  True,  the  folklorist  would  provide  the  filter 
later  in  the  selection  of  quotes  and  some  interpretation  of  the  material. 
But  Tichi  filters  her  material,  her  informants,  before  giving  those 
“bom  into  the  tradition”  an  opportunity  to  articulate  and  analyze 
“their”  music.  Her  book  is,  however,  a comfortable  entry  into  country 
music  for  those  who  wish  to  approach  it  tentatively  or  to  justify  their 
liking  of  country  music  through  links  with  Emerson  and  Grant  Wood. 
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Corrections 


The  Scene  of  Otto  Woods's  Last  Battle 

Reader  Dick  Jones  from  Granite  Quarry,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Yadkin  Valley  Folklore  Society,  points  out  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
identification  of  the  site  of  Otto  Woods’s  final  shoot  out  in  our  article 
“‘Otto  Woods  the  Bandit’:  A North  Carolina  Ballad”  ( NCFJ  41.1 
(1994):  35-43).  Mr.  Jones  writes  that  Otto  Woods  “was  killed  in 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  on  West  Innes  St.  ’ (Letter,  12  Jan.  1995). 


Tedding  at  the  Wiseman  Homeplace 

C.  Richard  Beam,  director  of  Center  for  Pennsylvania  German 
Studies  at  Millersville  University,  notes  an  overzealous  editorial 
correction  in  our  special  double  issue  Wiseman ’s  View:  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Skyland  Scotty  Wiseman  {NCFJ  33.1-2  [1985-86]).  Our 
emendation  te[n]d  (53)  is  incorrect:  Wiseman’s  manuscript  tedd 
‘scattered  new-mown  grass  for  drying’  is  the  syncopated  past  tense  of 
the  verb  to  ted , and  it  is  well-attested  in  rural  British  and  American 

speech  ( OED , ted,  v.l). 
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Back  Issues 

The  following  back  issues  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal 
are  still  available.  Some  are  in  short  supply  so  order  as  soon  as 
possible.  Issues  are  $2  unless  otherwise  indicated,  and  these  prices 
include  shipping  and  handling  costs.  North  Carolina  residents  should 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Order  issues  from  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society,  c/o  Department  of  English,  Appalachian  State  University, 
Boone,  NC  28608.  Write  checks  to  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society. 

Vol.  24,  No.  1:  Joseph  D.  Clark’s  Mads  tones  in  North  Carolina , 
monograph. 

Vol.  24,  No.  2:  “The  Legend  of  the  Bell  Witch”  by  Kathy  Johnson; 
“The  Stallion’s  Braided  Mane”  by  Joanna  Godwin;  “The  Vampire 
Beast  of  Bladenboro”  by  Joseph  Gallehugh,  Jr.;  Connie  Stone’s 
“Witches  of  Iredell  County”;  folklore  sampler;  Brown-Hudson  Folk- 
lore Award  citations  for  Doc  and  Merle  Watson  and  Richard  G. 
Walser. 

Vol.  26,  No.  1:  Folklore  in  the  Schools  issue,  available  only  in 
photocopies,  $5.  “Can  Folklorists  and  Educators  Work  Together?”  by 
Richard  Dorson  and  Inta  Carpenter,  with  commentary  by  Eliot 
Wigginton;  “Folklore  and  the  English  Class”  by  Leonidas  Betts,  Jr.; 
“ Sea  Chest  and  the  F olklore  of  the  Outer  Banks”  by  Richard  Lebovitz’ 
with  commentary  by  Cratis  D.  Williams;  Nancy  Hunnicut  and  Donna 
Southards,  two  Foxfire  students,  on  their  folk  music  program;  Brett 
Sutton’s  review  of  the  first  Foxfire  record;  a selected  North  Carolina 
folklife  bibliography  by  Laurel  Horton  and  Mabel  Moser;  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for  Guy  Owen,  Kay  Wilkins,  and 
James  and  Lessie  York. 

Vol.  26,  No.  2:  Jack  Tale  issue,  photocopies,  $2.  Texts  of  four 
Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales;  an  introduction  to  a telling  by  Marshall 
Ward;  Paige  Gutierrez’s  definition  of  the  Jack  Tale  sub-genre  and  her 
analysis  of  the  narrative  style  of  Marshall  Ward;  W.H.  Ward’s  “The 
Literary  Unity  of  Ray  Hicks’s  Jack  Tales”;  Charles  T.  Davis’s  “Jack 
as  Archetypal  Hero.” 
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Vol.  27,  No.  2:  “Pursuing  Pots:  On  Writing  a History  of  North 
Carolina  Folk  Pottery”  by  Charles  G.  Zug,  III;  Glenn  Hinson’s 
“Interview  with  Leon  Berry,  Maker  of  Baskets”;  “North  Carolina 
Black  Material  Culture:  A Research  Opportunity”  by  Rodney  Barfield; 
folklore  sampler;  Richard  Walser’s  “Three  Folk  Cures”;  record  review 
by  Brett  Sutton. 

Vol.  27,  No.  3:  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for 
Dorothy  Cole  Auman,  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  and  Rogers  V.  Whitener;  “Folk 
Motifs  in  Erskine  Caldwell’s  Cyclorama  of  the  South”  by  Guy  Owen; 
a 1970’s  Carolina  folklife  bibliography  compiled  by  Anita  Driscoll, 
Karen  Blansfield,  Karen  Baldwin,  and  Thomas  McGowan. 

Vol.  29,  No.  2:  “Guy  [Owen]  and  Folklore”  by  Richard  Walser; 
“The  Alexander  Family  ‘Kentucky  Beauty’:  Unraveling  of  a Coverlet 
Draft”  by  Ann  Williams;  Frank  Schmalleger’s  “The  Root  Doctors  and 
the  Courtroom”;  folklore  sampler;  “North  Carolina  Madstones:  A 
Second  and  Final  Supplement”  by  Joseph  D.  Clark;  T.H.  Macintosh’s 
“The  Devil’s  Shoe  String:  A Cure  for  Rattlesnake  Bites”;  Joseph  D. 
Clark  with  “Two  Daniel  Boone  Legends”;  “The  End  of  Patty  Haig”  by 
Joseph  Hufham;  William  H.  Beezley’s  “Better  Ag  than  . . . ! And 
Other  Carolina  Jokes”;  book  review  by  Lucy  Long. 

Vol.  30,  No.  1:  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  Jarrell  and  Mary  Mintz,  Elizabeth  Roberson,  Rich- 
ard Lebovitz,  and  their  students;  “The  1981  Student  Contest”  by  Polly 
Stewart;  “ ‘The  Following  Veracious  Anecdote...’:  Folklore  in  the 
Asheville  News”  by  Pam  Upton;  Lark  Shea’s  “Mrs.  Annie  Watson: 
Maker  of  Appalachian  Knotted  Bedspreads”;  “Traditional  Medical 
Information  Systems  in  Deep  Run,  North  Carolina”  by  James  W. 
Kirkland;  folklore  sampler;  “A  Further  Note  on  Herb  Doctor  Cicero 
West”  by  E.T.  Malone,  Jr. 

Vol.  30,  No.  2:  Geraldine  N.  Johnson’s  “ ‘More  for  Warmth  than 
for  Looks’:  Quilts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains”;  Cratis  D.  Williams’s 
introduction  to  the  1982  Student  Contest  essays;  Songs  of  the 
Gastonia  Textile  Strike  of  1929:  Models  of  and  for  Southern  Working- 
Class  Women’s  Militancy”  by  Stephen  R.  Wiley;  Mary  Anne 
McDonald’s  “White  Rock  Village:  Folk  Art  on  Route  86?”;  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award  citations  for  Etta  Baker,  Cora  Philips,  Ovid 
Williams  Pierce,  and  Holger  Olof  Nygard. 

Vol.  31,  No.  1:  “Storytelling  and  a Boy  Named  Jack”  by  Barbara 
McDermitt;  texts  of  “The  Doctor’s  Daughter,”  “Cat  and  Mouse,”  and 
“Lucky  and  Unlucky  Jack”  told  by  Ray  Hicks;  “Why  Do  Duck  Decoys 
Have  Eyes?”  by  John  Forrest;  Miriam  J.  Shillingsburg’s  “Virtue 
Enough  to  Cure  So  Venomous  a Bite”;  “Herbal  Cures  in  the  Fennell 
Diary”  by  James  L.  Glass;  “The  Mole  on  the  Neck:  Two  Instances  of 
Folk  Belief  in  [Charles  W.  Chesnutt’s  and  James  Welch’s]  Fiction”  by 
James  S.  Hedges. 
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Family  Tradition,  Orality, 
and  Cultural  Intervention 
in  Sodom  Laurel  Ballad  Singing 


By  Adrienne  Hollifield 


The  work  of  Albert  Lord  and  Milman  Parry,  published  in  1960 
in  Lord’s  The  Singer  of  Tales,  was  of  seminal  importance  to  literary 
and  folklore  scholarship.  It  defined  a method  of  composition  em- 
ployed by  the  oral  poet  very  different  from  that  used  by  the  literate 
one:  so  different,  in  fact,  that  Lord  theorized  that  the  techniques  of 
orality  and  literacy  were  “contradictory  and  mutually  exclusive” 
(129).  Furthermore,  Lord  said,  once  a society  achieves  a state  of 

literacy,  the  oral  traditions  cease  to  exist. 

Since  1960,  this  view  of  an  absolute  polarity  between  orality  and 
literacy  has  come  into  question.  Viv  Edwards  and  Thomas  Sienkewicz 
present  the  concept  of  an  oral-literate  continuum,  allowing  for  areas 
of  overlap  between  the  two  forms.  Contradicting  Lord’s  statement 
they  write,  “The  presence  of  literacy  does  not  remove  all  trace  of 
orality,  nor  must  an  oral  culture  always  function  independently  of 

With  the  support  of  an  Undergraduate  Research  Grant , literature  major 
Adrienne  Hollifield  studied  the  Sodom  Laurel  balladeers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professors  Merritt  Moseley  and  Robert  Yeager  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Asheville. 
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literacy”  (6).  As  evidence  of  this,  Edwards  and  Sienkewicz  point  to 
Lord’s  own  predictions  of  the  demise  of  the  Yugoslav  epic  singer,  the 
guslar , who  was  the  subject  of  Lord’s  original  fieldwork.  Despite  the 
encroachment  of  literacy,  the  guslar  remains  an  integral  member  of 
modern  society,  although  “The  traditional  singer  has  had  to  adapt 
his  performance  to  changing  audiences”  (8). 

I have  applied  the  interdependence  of  literacy  and  orality  to  the 
transmission  of  ballads  in  the  family  of  Dellie  Norton  in  Madison 
County  (see  cover  photograph).  Adaptations  of  the  oral  tradition 
were  made  by  this  family  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  literate 
audiences,  and  a charting  of  the  evolution  of  these  changes  sheds 
light  on  the  reasons  that  the  oral  and  literate  forms  merged.  While 
orality  and  literacy  may  not  be  the  only  dialectic  involved  in  produc- 
ing these  changes,  it  is  a prominent  one,  and  the  possibilities  this 
dialectic  presents  deserve  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  significant  early  studies  of  the  Madison  County 
singers  began  in  1916,  when  the  eminent  English  folklorist  Cecil 
Sharp  ventured  into  the  Big  Laurel  community  in  which  Dellie 
Norton  (then  Dellie  Chandler)  lived.  There  he  found  a thriving 
ballad  tradition  in  a society  very  much  on  the  oral  end  of  the  oral- 
literate  continuum.  Sharp  spent  eight  weeks  collecting  songs  from 
Dellie’s  neighbors  and  family  members,  and  he  compiled  them, 
along  with  other  songs  collected  on  subsequent  visits  to  the  region, 
in  English  Folksongs from  the  Southern  Appalachians  (1917).  This  work 
greatly  influenced  folksong  scholarship;  Bertrand  Bronson  consid- 
ered it  “the  best  regional  collection”  of  the  area  (Wilgus  169). 
Surprisingly,  Sharp’s  book  had  a less  direct  effect  on  the  Madison 
County  singers.  Sharp  set  in  motion  forces  outside  the  community 
that  later  influenced  local  singing  families  and  changed  the  nature 
of  the  oral  transmission  process.  By  1 993,  when  I visited  and  studied 
Dellie  Norton  and  her  family,  I observed  a culture  that,  while  mostly 
literate,  still  retains  an  oral  approach  to  a somewhat  diminished 
ballad  singing  tradition.  As  did  Lord’s  Yugoslav  guslars , modern 
singers  have  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a modern  audience. 
Since  Sharp’s  visit,  then,  the  Madison  County  group  has  evolved 
from  more  oral  to  more  literate,  a transition  seen  in  changes  in  the 
performing  context  as  well  as  modifications  in  the  ballad  texts. 

To  distinguish  oral  and  literate  qualities  of  a narrative,  we  need 
to  understand  the  process  of  oraltransmission.  In  an  oral  culture, 
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texts  are  passed  down  in  spoken  form,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Lord  and  Parry’s  ground-breaking  research  explained  for  the  first 
time  that  the  oral  poet’s  thought,  expression  and  composition  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  literate  poet.  Whereas  the  literate 
poets  create  their  text  from  the  multitude  of  words  at  their  disposal, 
the  oral  poets  use  formulas  as  the  building  blocks  of  their  work.  A 
formula,  as  defined  by  Milman  Parry,  is  “a  group  of  words  which  is 
regularly  employed  under  the  same  metrical  conditions  to  express  a 
given  essential  idea”  (Lord  Singer  31).  These  formulas  are  associated 
groups  of  words  that  have  developed  over  a long  period  of  time  and 
which  express  ideas  common  to  traditional  material.  The  oral  poet  s 
apprenticeship  consists  of  learning  these  prepackaged  metrical  units, 
along  with  the  themes  that  recur  in  traditional  stories.  Thus  armed, 
oral  poets  compose  pieces  as  they  sing  before  a live  audience.  This 
process  results  in  a work  that  varies  from  telling  to  telling  and  teller 
to  teller.  Because  the  text  is  not  written  down  or  memorized  word  for 
word,  there  is  no  fixed  or  original  text.  In  defining  this  oral  formulaic 
process,  Lord  and  Parry  also  concluded  that  the  repetition  of  formu- 
las or  formulaic  expressions  is  characteristic  of  oral  composition; 
therefore,  the  presence  of  formulas  within  a written  work  is  an 
indicator  of  its  roots  in  orality.  Conversely,  formulas  are  conspicu- 
ously absent  in  works  originating  solely  from  literate,  chirographic 

cultures. 

Study  of  oral  composition  suggests  that  the  concepts  of  orality 
and  literacy  indicate  not  simply  ability  to  read  and  write,  but  a 
cultural  orientation,  a method  of  thought  and  expression,  that  affects 
both  the  composition  of  the  narrative  and  its  interpretation  by  an 
audience.  I use  oral  and  literate  to  refer  to  this  characteristic  approach 
and  not  technical  literacy.  In  general,  the  works  of  a literate  poet  are 
more  linear  in  nature  than  those  of  his  oral  counterpart.  They  display 
a wider  variety  of  word  choice  and  composition  style,  for  the  oral  poet 
is  locked  into  a format  of  repeating  formulas.  Oral  and  literate  works 
have  very  different  audiences.  Written  works  are  read  by  individuals 
and  are  rarely  changed  after  they  have  been  published.  The  oral  poet, 
however,  composes  his  work  in  front  of  a live  audience.  His  perfor 
mance  is  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  his  audience  to  what  is  being 
sung,  and  he  adjusts  the  song  accordingly.  Through  this  form  of 
communal  creation  the  narrator  and  audience  are  bound  together. 
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This  back  and  forth  relationship  between  the  singer  and  his 
audience  has  been  responsible  for  changes  in  ballad  texts  in  Madison 
County.  The  impetus  for  change  came  when  the  ballad  singers 
ventured  outside  the  oral  community  to  perform  for  literate  audi- 
ences who  had  no  familiarity  with  oral  structures.  In  response  to  the 
reactions  of  this  new  audience,  the  singers  changed  their  songs  by 
replacing  some  oral  forms  with  literate  ones.  This  process  of  change 
within  the  ballad  tradition  of  Dellie  Norton  and  her  family  was  the 
object  of  my  research  and  will  be  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  this 
article.  In  discussing  this  process,  I will  not  dwell  on  proving  that 
ballads  contain  oral  structures,  although  in  my  comparison  of  differ- 
ent family  versions  these  forms  are  noted.  Individual  singers  have 
moved  from  more  oral  to  more  literate,  and  my  object  will  be  to  show 
the  reasons  for  that  change  and  uncover  evidence  of  literate  forms  in 
recent  ballad  texts. 

Ballads  are  a specialized  form  of  oral  tradition,  and,  as  such,  must 
be  differentiated  from  other  oral  narratives.  A ballad  is  a compact 
story  created  from  the  building  blocks:  meter,  rhyme,  and  formulas. 
The  technique  of  repetition  is  used  consistently  as  a mnemonic 
device,  tension  builder,  and  means  of  drawing  the  concepts  of  earlier 
songs  into  the  context  of  the  present  ballad.  The  ballad  story  de- 
scribes a single  event,  usually  beginning  in  medias  res.  Dialogue  is 
woven  in  and  out  of  the  song,  moving  the  action  along,  while  the  tone 
of  the  ballad  remains  impersonal(Richmond  86-7). 

Ballad  language  must  be  simple  and  economical,  reflecting  the 
restrictions  created  by  a need  to  condense  a story  and  fit  into  a 
repeating  musical  format  (Gerould  87).  The  concentrated  form  of  the 
ballad  story  has  given  rise  to  techniques  which  aid  in  telling  the  story 
quickly  and  vibrantly.  One  such  technique  is  the  “broken,  spas- 
modic movement  of  the  story”  described  by  F.  B.  Gummere  as 
“leaping  and  lingering”  (Gerould  111).  The  leap  is  the  stanza  that 
furthers  the  action,  usually  with  events  moving  very  quickly.  The 
lingering  is  the  stanza  that  accentuates  some  detail  emphasizing  an 
emotional  or  structural  aspect  of  the  story. 

Paradoxically,  while  language  economy  is  necessary,  the  de- 
mands of  the  ballad  format  create  a need  for  repetition  as  well. 
Ballads,  like  other  oral  works,  are  built  on  formulas  called 
commonplaces:  the  “ivory  comb,”  the  “milk-white  steed,”  her  “lily 
white  hands.”  James  H.  Jones  defines  the  commonplace  as 
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a stock  passage,  a kind  of  formula  marked  by  conventionalized 
subject  matter  and  phrasing,  a group  of  words  which  may  vary  only 
slightly . . . used  to  express  a given  idea  in  at  least  two  different 

ballads.  (103) 

The  repetition  of  commonplaces  serves  the  same  function  as  that  of 
formulas  in  other  oral  narratives:  commonplaces  and  traditional 
ballad  themes  are  used  by  the  singer  to  create  the  song. 

The  story  of  outside  intervention  in  the  ballad  traditions  of 
Madison  County  begins,  as  mentioned  earlier,  in  1916,  when  Cecil 
Sharp  entered  what  natives  today  call  the  Sodom  Laurel  community. 
Sharp  felt  he  had  been  transported  back  in  time  to  his  dream  culture 
in  which  folksinging  was  in  the  mainstream.  In  the  static  English 
tradition  with  which  Sharp  was  familiar,  the  oral  transmission 
process  was  breaking  down,  and  only  the  elderly  (those  over  60  years 
of  age)  still  remembered  the  old  songs.  The  more  viable  tradition  in 
America  was  a welcome  contrast,  and  Sharp  describes  his  collecting 
pleasure  in  his  introduction  to  English  Folksongs  from  the  Southern 

Appalachians’. 

I discovered  that  I could  get  what  I wanted  from  pretty  nearly 
everyone  I met,  young  and  old.  In  fact,  I found  myself  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  in  a community  in  which  singing  was  as  common  and 
almost  as  universal  a practice  as  speaking,  (xxv) 

Along  with  a thriving  oral  tradition,  Sharp  found  what  Albert  Lord 
would  expect:  mass  illiteracy.  Sharp  was  quick  to  remind  his  readers 
that  literacy  is  not  a prerequisite  to  culture:  “That  the  illiterate  may 
nevertheless  reach  a high  level  of  culture  will  surprise  those  only  who 
imagine  that  education  and  cultivation  are  convertible  terms”  (xxiv). 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Appalachian  collection,  Sharp  painted 
an  overwhelmingly  positive  portrait  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Mountains.  This  portrait  is  essential  in  assessing  the  collection  in 
that  it  counterbalances  the  primarily  negative  view  held  at  that  time 
by  outsiders  to  the  culture  while,  paradoxically,  promoting  other 
equally  incorrect  conceptions  of  mountain  people.  Sharp  deliber- 
ately emphasized  the  positive  in  an  attempt  to  give  his  stamp  of 
authenticity  to  a region  that  had  been  culturally  snubbed. 

As  Henry  Shapiro  argues  in  Appalachia  on  Our  Min f Sharp’s 
praise  unwittingly  provided  a solution  for  outsiders  to  the  region 
who  were  unable  to  understand  an  area  that  seemed  impervious  to 
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the  forces  of  modernization.  The  “otherness”  of  Appalachia  had  long 
been  a problem,  which  Sharp  solved  by  defining  the  area  as  a 
repository  for  English  folk  tradition(Shapiro  258).  By  labeling  Ap- 
palachians as  “folk,”  thereby  giving  them  a respected  identity,  Sharp 
retrieved  an  outcast  region  and  placed  it  firmly  within  the  confines 
of  American  life,  even  hoisting  it  up  as  a “symbol  of  America” 
(Shapiro  260). 

For  the  outside  world,  the  validity  of  Sharp’s  view  could  be 
derived  in  part  from  who  he  was:  a published  authority  on  the 
subject  of  ballads  and  a native  of  England,  a land  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  epitome  of  culture.  If  Sharp  was  respected,  then,  by 
projection,  so  could  the  culture  he  praised. 

Unfortunately,  Sharp’s  view  was  based  on  the  incorrect  percep- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  region  as  a kind  of  mini-preindustrial 
England.  In  fact,  he  considered  the  Americans  to  be  transplanted 
English  people.  Sharp  writes,  they  “are  just  English  peasant  folk 
[who]  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  taken  on  any  distinctive  American 
traits.  They  talk  English,  sing  English,  behave  English!”  (qtd.  in 
Whisnant  116). 

Sharp’s  selection  of  predominantly  English  folksongs  and  bal- 
lads in  his  collection  is  evidence  of  a nationalistic  bias,  one  of  the 
prevailing  modern  criticisms  of  his  collection.  David  Whisnant 
points  to  a practice  “universal  among  ballad  collectors  at  the  time:  a 
preference  for  the  ballads  canonized  by  Francis  J.  Child,”  well- 
known  collector  of  English  folk  songs  (115).  Those  reviewing  the 
collection,  Whisnant  continues,  might  assume  that  Sharp’s  work 
was  an  overview  of  the  musical  forms  of  rural  Appalachia.  In  fact, 
English  folk  songs  were  just  one  of  a number  of  categories  of  music 
prevalent  in  the  region.  Some  forms  that  Sharp  didn’t  even  touch, 
religious  music  for  example,  were  quite  common  (115-20). 

Therefore,  Cecil  Sharp’s  collection  presents  a paradox  in  relation 
to  its  effect  on  Appalachian  culture.  He  praised  and  validated  the 
culture  by  presenting  it  in  a positive  light.  At  the  same  time,  the 
presentation  of  half-truths  created  an  artificial  emphasis  on  one  part 
of  the  culture  over  another.  The  result  was  to  focus  an  unbalanced 
amount  of  attention  on  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountain  area  as 
a repository  for  English  folksongs  and  ballads.  In  reviewing  Sharp’s 
book,  in  December  1917,  NY  Times  music  critic  Richard  Aldrich 
announced  to  the  world  the  “discovery”  of  Appalachia  as  a “rich  field 
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for  the  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  songs”  (3).  This  intensified 
focus  had  serious  effects  on  the  tradition. 

David  Whisnant  points  to  the  cultural  implications  of  Sharp  s 
selectivity  in  a way  that  suggests  what  happened  in  Dellie  Norton  s 
family.  Whisnant  says  that  when  collectors  choose  one  musical  form 
over  another  they  create  judgments  of  worth  both  for  the  society  at 
large  and  for  the  culture  from  which  the  y are  collecting.  Selection  of 
one  item  over  another  influences  how  the  external  society  values  the 
subject  culture.  It  also  changes  the  aesthetic  within  the  subject 
culture  and  affects  its  collective  self  image  (126).  It  is  easier  to 
understand  this  by  using  Sharp’s  collection  as  an  example.  In 
selecting  English  folksongs  and  ballads  to  collect,  Sharp  created  a 
value  judgment  rendering  those  songs  as  valuable  and  other  types  of 
songs  as  either  less  valuable  or  worthless.  The  external  community 
reading  Sharp’s  work  accepted  his  judgment  and  also  placed  a higher 
value  on  those  types  of  songs  and  their  singers,  thereby  seeing  the 
subject  culture  in  a new  light.  The  new  attitudes  of  the  external 
culture  and  the  collector  toward  the  subject  culture  were  mirrored  in 
the  subject  culture;  now  they  too  started  valuing  some  songs  over 
others  and  changing  the  traditional  aesthetic  of  their  singing.  The 
consequence  of  the  selectivity  Sharp  exhibited,  then, was  the  chang- 
ing of  the  tradition. 

In  Dellie  Norton’s  family  group,  the  values  of  the  external 
culture  were  superimposed  upon  the  traditional  oral  values  of  the 
Sodom  Laurel  singers.  This  produced  a hybrid:  songs  that  retained 
aspects  of  both  cultures.  Changes  in  the  tradition  are  evident  in  two 
areas  other  than  the  written  text:  the  performance  aesthetic  and  the 
performing  context.  These  methods  of  presentation  differ  in  oral  and 
literate  cultures  and  are  a product  of  their  means  of  transmission. 

In  a traditional  oral  society  ballads  are  not  sung  in  what  a literate 
culture  calls  a typical  performance  situation.  Literate  culture  s con- 
cept of  performance  context  sees  an  individual,  specializing  in  the 
craft  of  singing,  performing  for  the  entertainment  of  an  audience, 
which  may  not  be  from  a similar  culture,  and  possibly  receiving 
payment  for  that  performance.  But  in  oral  societies  ballads  are  often 
sung  for  solitary  enjoyment  to  accompany  repetitive  tasks.  Dellie 
Norton’s  granddaughter,  Debbie  Chandler,  and  her  great-niece, 
Sheila  Adams,  both  remember  Granny  Dell  singing  her  signature 
song,  “Young  Emily,”  while  milking  the  cows.  Songs  are  also  sung 
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in  group  settings  such  as  when  putting  children  to  sleep  or  at  family 
gatherings.  In  these  situations,  the  audience  from  the  same  cultural 
group  as  the  singer  shares  similar  customs  and  values.  The  audience 
is  also  the  group  to  which  these  songs  are  being  transmitted:  they  are 
the  next  carriers  of  the  tradition. 

At  social  gatherings,  among  the  Norton  extended  family,  anyone 
may  sing.  At  a party  I attended,  everyone  was  familiar  with  ballads 
and  several  people  sang  while  others  listened  appreciatively.  The 
singers’  voices  were  not  spectacular  by  modern  standards,  nor  were 
the  instrumentalists  outstanding,  but  these  factors  failed  to  inhibit 
anyone.  Everyone  who  sang  did  so  unselfconsciously. 

This  access  to  the  culture  by  nonprofessional  aids  in  the  process 
of  oral  transmission.  Emphasis  on  high-quality  craftsmanship  is 
traded  for  an  access  by  larger  numbers  of  people  which  increases  the 
possibility  of  survival.  I do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  fine  craftspeople 
in  oral  cultures  but  only  that  it  is  not  a prerequisite  to  achieve  a state 
of  professionalism  in  order  to  participate  in  the  cultural  process. 

The  emphasis  on  access  over  craftsmanship  excellence  is  one 
difference  in  aesthetic  between  oral  and  literate  cultures.  The  defini- 
tion of  what  is  a “good”  version  of  a song  may  be  different,  as  well. 
Oral  singers  do  not  work  from  a fixed,  memorized  text  as  do  literate 
singers.  Instead  the  song  is  created  from  a common  storyline  and  a 
set  of  formulas  (commonplaces).  As  a result  many  variations  of  an 
individual  ballad  are  produced,  with  no  one  version  of  the  song 
being  considered  the  only  acceptable  one  by  the  community.  Francis 
P.  Magoun,  Jr.,  defines  a good  singer  in  an  oral  group  as  “one  [who 
is]  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  common  fund  of  formulas  than  the 
indifferent  or  poor  singer,  though  all  [singers]  will  be  drawing  upon 
essentially  the  same  body  of  material”  (447).  Magoun  was  speaking 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  but  his  words  apply  equally  to  the  Madison 
County  ballad  singer. 

While  access  is  important,  skill  in  the  artistic  manipulation  of 
traditional  material  elevates  some  singers  in  an  oral  culture  to  a 
specialized  status  within  the  community.  Gordon  Gerould  com- 
ments that  those  variations  of  a song  that  are  beautifully  constructed 
in  meter,  rhyme,  and  phrasing,  are  often  selected  for  continuation  by 
the  community.  Conscious  artistry,  Gerould  emphasizes,  is  a part  of 
the  process  of  oral  transmission  (184).  Albert  Lord  also  stresses  that 
the  oral  singer  “is  no  mere  mouthpiece  who  repeats  slavishly  what  he 
has  learned.  He  is  a creative  artist”  {Companion  184). 
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Figure  1 . A group  of  musicians  assemble  on  a Madison  County  porch  front 
to  form  astring  band.  Doug  Wallin  and  Janet  Taney  are  seated,  while  Jack 
Wallin  stands  with  Abrams  Prize-winner  Adrienne  Hollifield. 

Madison  County  singers  Doug  Wallin  and  Dellie  Norton  dis- 
play different  aspects  of  this  artistry.  For  Doug,  beauty  of  phrasing 
and  meter  are  important,  and  he  criticizes  those  versions  of  a song  in 
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Figure  2.  Singers  Evelyn  Ramsey  (left)  and  Debbie  Chandler  represent 
the  next  two  generations  of  Dellie  Norton’s  family  singing  traditions. 

which  the  singers  “use  any  kind  of  words”  and  where  “some  of  the 
words  don’t  fit”  into  the  meter  of  the  line.  Doug  values  singing 
virtuosity,  and  Debbie  Chandler  praised  his  artistry  after  hearing 
him  sing  “Young  Emily”  for  the  first  time. 

Dellie  Norton’s  singing  is  distinguished  by  her  special  musical 
ornamentation,  a slide  in  pitch  called  feathering.  This  technique  has 
become  her  signature,  particularly  in  “Young  Emily,”  and  younger 
singers  often  attempt  to  imitate  her  style  when  they  sing  it. 
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Despite  these  preferences  for  one  singing  style  over  another,  the 
creation  of  a correct  or  best  version  of  a song  is  not  a function  of  the 
specialist  in  an  oral  culture.  The  introduction  of  payment  for  a fixed 
performance  of  a song  is  an  aspect  of  professionalism  that  influences 
the  oral  tradition:  it  gives  the  individual  singer  and  the  individual 
version  of  the  song  a new  and  formerly  unheard  of  value,  by  intro- 
ducing the  literate  culture’s  ideas  of  correctness  and  superiority. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  norm  in  a traditional  oral  culture, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  ballads  are  usually  sung  either  for 
the  singer’s  own  enjoyment  or  for  the  entertainment  of  the  commu- 
nity or  family  group.  The  singer  and  audience  share  common  values, 
and  the  ballads  are  their  common  heritage  reflecting  these  values. 
High  craftsmanship,  while  an  important  factor  in  the  performing 
aesthetic,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  provide  access  to  the  songs,  for 
broader  access  ensures  continued  transmission.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  oral  composition,  variations  occur  in  every  performance  of  the 
song,  and  original  or  correct  versions  do  not  exist. 

Changes  in  the  normal  flow  of  the  tradition  in  Dellie  Norton’s 
family  came  about  as  a result  of  the  folk  music  revival  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  Folklorist  Barbara  Duncan  explains  the  distinction 
between  revival  and  survival  in  a way  helpful  to  my  study.  Revival 
occurs  when  a person  from  one  culture  salvages  a traditional  song 
from  another  culture,  overlaying  that  song  with  the  collector’s  own 
aesthetic  and  value  systems.  The  term  survival  is  used  when  a person 
collects  a song  from  the  culture  in  which  he  was  raised  and  of  whose 
value  systems  he  is  aware.  Although  the  song  that  is  collected  may  be 
the  same,  there  is  a difference  in  the  perception  of  what  is  valuable 

about  that  song. 

In  the  ’50s  and  ’60s,  folk  musicians  and  folklorists  from  outside 
traditional  culture  began  reviving  folk  music  by  collecting  songs 
from  traditional  singers  and  giving  them  to  professional  artists  to 
record.  The  regions  pinpointed  by  Cecil  Sharp  and  other  collectors 
as  repositories  of  folk  music  became  focal  points  in  the  mad  rush  for 
raw  material.  The  Sodom  Laurel  ballad  singers  had  some  experi- 
ences with  this  revival  movement.  Evelyn  Ramsey  recalls  that  she 
was  the  first  one  in  her  community  to  sing  “Black  Is  the  Color  for 
a collector.  Subsequently  she  heard  several  professional  renditions 
of  it  although  she  never  received  acknowledgment  for  her  part  in  the 
revival  process. 
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These  events  had  repercussions  on  local  oral  tradition  and  its 
reception.  By  choosing  to  record  the  song  with  a professional  singer, 
the  collector,  in  effect,  said  that  he  valued  one  style  of  singing  over 
another.  In  addition,  the  recording  process,  particularly  if  the  song 
becomes  well  known  as  this  one  did,  can  freeze  the  song  and  stop  the 
process  of  variation  from  occurring.  What  the  collector  created  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  Sodom  Laurel  singers  was  a correct  version  and 
style  for  singing  “Black  Is  the  Color.”  By  implication,  the  traditional 
aesthetic  was  also  pronounced  inferior  to  the  aesthetic  valued  by  the 
modern  literate  culture. 

Evelyn  was  also  introduced  to  the  idea  of  singing  for  monetary 
gain,  for  although  she  didn’t  receive  any  payment  for  the  song,  she 
was  well  aware  that  the  record  company  was  receiving  sizable  profits 
from  the  song  she  gave  them.  Payment  for  singing  is  an  aspect  of 
professionalism  which  is  contrary  to  the  context  in  which  songs  are 
sung  in  traditional  culture.  Although  the  incident  produced  no 
immediate  changes,  it  did  present  a clear  incentive  to  change  the  oral 
aesthetic  for  monetary  gain. 

Experiences  of  this  sort  continued  to  happen  in  the  Sodom 
Laurel  community,  resulting  in  an  ongoing  relationship  between 
the  external  literate  culture  and  the  internal  oral  one.  In  1964,  John 
Cohen  came  into  the  area  and  recorded  ballads  and  folk  songs  from 
various  singers,  from  which  he  later  cut  two  records.  He  also  made  a 
documentary  movie  of  ballad  singers  including  Dellie,  her  cousin 
Dillard  Chandler,  and  her  sister,  Berzilla  Wallin.  Dellie  says  she 
liked  John  Cohen,  but  her  granddaughter,  Debbie,  qualifies  that 
judgment  by  saying  that  the  singers  expected  more  response  and 
support  from  Cohen  after  his  project  was  done.  John  Cohen’s  actions 
countered  the  oral  culture  in  several  ways:  by  freezing  song  perfor- 
mances on  audiotape  and  film  , by  elevating  certain  singers  and 
versions  of  songs,  by  augmenting  the  concept  of  superiority  with 
payment,  and  by  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  community 
group. 

Other  individuals  came  to  investigate  the  roots  of  folk  music  in 
Sodom  Laurel.  Although  many  community  members  enjoyed  the 
attention,  after  a while  outsider  investigations  got  out  of  hand. 
Evelyn  Ramsey  said  it  got  so  bad  that  “Everything  I sang  was 
recorded.  They  was  all  a-grabbin’  and  snatching  for  recordings.  I just 
wanted  to  keep  what  I knew  to  myself.”  She  started  deliberately 
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singing  the  same  three  songs  every  time  she  was  requested  to  sing. 
By  withholding  new  songs,  Evelyn  said  she  felt  she  was  preserving 
her  heritage.  In  an  oral  culture,  songs  are  more  than  mere  entertain- 
ment; they  are  also  a means  of  preserving  history  and  teaching  about 
what  one  should  or  should  not  do  in  life.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Evelyn  Ramsey  felt  the  need  to  protect  her  heritage 
from  the  greedy  hands  of  indifferent  collectors. 

Visitors  from  outside  Madison  County  continued  to  trek  into  the 
backwoods  to  visit,  listen  to  the  singers,  and  learn  about  the  old  ways. 
Some  of  these  visitors  were  sincere,  respectful,  and  appreciative  of 
the  traditions  they  were  learning.  One  such  person  was  David  Holt, 
who  befriended  Dellie  and  her  family  in  an  ongoing  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationship.  He  also  was  one  of  the  people  involved  in 
arranging  for  the  Sodom  Laurel  singers  to  begin  singing  publicly, 
outside  of  the  community.  This  arrangement  initiated  a change  in 
the  performing  context,  from  the  traditional  community  group  with 
whom  the  singers  shared  customs  and  values  to  an  audience  unfa- 
miliar with  either  ballads  or  the  aesthetics  of  oral  tradition. 

The  bicentennial  celebrations  in  1976  provided  the  Sodom 
Laurel  singers  their  maiden  voyage  into  public  performance.  The 
singers  sang  individually  but  were  booked  as  a group.  The  usual  crew 
consisted  of  Dellie  Norton,  Berzilla  Wallin,  Cas  Wallin,  and  Evelyn 
Ramsey.  They  sang  in  Durham  and  Washington,  D.C.  for  Bicenten- 
nial festivals;  at  the  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Festival  in  Mars  Hill; 
at  the  Mountain  Heritage  Day  Festival  in  Cullowhee;  and  at  the  1982 

World’s  Fair  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

The  singers  enjoyed  these  performances  because  the  bookings 
enabled  them  to  travel  to  new  places,  ride  airplanes  (for  the  first 
time),  and  be  the  center  of  attention.  Most  of  all,  they  liked  being  able 
to  do  these  things  together  as  a group.  Evelyn  Ramsey  says  that  now 
that  the  rest  of  the  group  are  either  dead  or  too  sick  to  participate,  she 
is  no  longer  interested  in  performing.  The  participation  of  the 
Sodom  Laurel  singers  in  a group  performance  experience,  in  a way, 
imitated  the  communal  context  in  which  oral  tradition  had  always 
been  performed.  Here  was  a weaving  together  of  old  and  new 
performing  contexts,  an  adaptation  for  a different  type  of  audience. 
The  new  context,  an  individual  performance  for  an  unknown  audi- 
ence was  easier  to  handle  with  community  support  right  at  hand. 
Evelyn  Ramsey  expressed  discomfort  with  taking  this  one  step 
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further  and  performing  without  the  group.  This  experience  would  be 
too  foreign  to  her  tradition. 

There  were,  however,  negative  aspects  to  these  performing  expe- 
riences in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  the  traditional  aesthetic. 
Evelyn  Ramsey  comments  that  getting  paid  to  sing  changed  the  old 
people  (Evelyn  was  fifteen  to  twenty  years  younger  than  the  rest  of 
the  singers)  because  it  made  them  think  they  were  good  singers . “We 
don’t  sing  good,”  she  said.  “If  they  wanted  someone  who  sang  good 
they’d  get  Dolly  Parton  or  someone.”2  I don’t  think  Evelyn  was 
trying  to  belittle  the  abilities  of  her  family  members.  She  was  simply 
commenting  on  the  difference  of  aesthetic  between  oral  and  modern 
traditions,  and  how  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  professional- 
ism, in  the  form  of  money,  was  interfering  with  this  aesthetic. 

Money  has  changed  more  than  the  singers’  value  structures;  it 
has  changed  the  songs  themselves.  Both  Debbie  Chandler  and 
Evelyn  Ramsey  feel  that  the  introduction  of  payment  for  singing  has 
corrupted  the  tradition.  Debbie  bemoans  the  fact  that  words  and 
singing  styles  have  been  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  perfor- 
mance, saying,  “If  they  cared  about  the  traditional  way,  they  wouldn’t 
pretty  it  up.”  “Prettying  it  up”  is  Debbie’s  phrase  to  describe  the 
attempts  of  some  of  the  younger  singers  to  polish  their  performances, 
in  contrast  to  the  older  singers  who  “just  sang  whatever  came  out.” 
The  key  to  these  alterations  in  the  traditional  aesthetic,  from  Debbie’s 
point  of  view,  is  money:  the  money  collectors  made  from  the  words 
and  songs  they  learned  from  her  grandmother,  and  the  money 
outside  agencies  have  paid  to  get  traditional  singers  to  sing  for 
modern  audiences. 

Evelyn  Ramsey  also  takes  exception  to  those  who  “make  money 
off  what  I know.”  She  doesn’t  accept  payment  for  her  singing  because 
“God  gave  me  my  voice  and  I sing  for  free.  I’ll  take  money  for  my  time 
[expenses  and  time  away  from  work],  not  my  heritage.”  Both  Evelyn 
and  Debbie  perceive  money  to  be  the  means  by  which  modern 
culture  rewards  the  oral  culture  for  adhering  to  a more  modern 
aesthetic.  With  this  monetary  impetus,  the  traditional  singers  changed 
their  performing  contexts  and  then,  ultimately,  their  texts  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  new  audiences.  Understanding  this 
intuitively,  Evelyn  and  Debbie  have  become  resistant  to  the  im- 
pingement of  these  new  forces  on  their  oral  heritage. 

In  addition  to  adaptions  made  to  modern  culture’s  performing 
context  and  aesthetic,  the  Sodom  Laurel  group  also  began  mixing 
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oral  and  written  mediums  of  transmission.  The  songs  from  this 
family  have  been  both  written  down  and  recorded  at  various  times. 

I was  unable  to  discover  any  immediate  effect  of  Cecil  Sharp’s  1917 
book  on  the  community.  Sheila  Adams  commented,  however,  that 
members  of  the  present-day  community  sometimes  refer  to  his  book 
when  they  have  forgotten  the  words  to  a song,  although  I did  not 
observe  this  in  any  of  my  dealings  with  the  singers. 

Some  members  of  the  family  have  written  down  words  for 
themselves.  Evelyn  Ramsey,  whose  memory  was  faulty  due  to  a 
recent  stroke,  referred  to  her  handwritten  songbook  when  she  sang. 
Dellie’s  granddaughter  Deleen  Norton  sang  from  words  typed  by 
her  mother,  Mary,  who  is  Dellie’s  daughter.  Records,  tapes,  and 
documentary  films  have  created  fixed  versions  of  the  songs  of 
virtually  all  the  singers  in  the  family.  Debbie  Chandler  sang  from 
the  liner  notes  of  John  Cohen’s  1965  recording  of  her  grandmother. 
But  despite  these  varied  means  of  keeping  track  of  the  songs,  none  of 
the  singers  learned  songs  from  written  words;  they  learned  them  by 
social  interaction  with  family  and  neighbors.  In  addition,  among  the 
singers  there  was  no  concept  of  a correct  or  fixed  text.  Albert  Lord 
stresses  that  a printed  text  only  destroys  the  tradition  when  the 
singer  believes  that  [it  is]  the  way  in  which  a song  should  be 
presented . . . when  the  singers  themselves  have  already  been  spoiled 
by  a concept  of  a fixed  text”  {Singer  19).  All  the  Norton  family  singers 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  written  texts  at  will.  Debbie  Chandler 
even  decided  that  the  liner  notes  were  an  incorrect  transcription  of 
her  grandmother’s  singing,  demonstrating  that  her  personal  concept 
of  the  text  was  not  influenced  by  the  written  words. 

The  Sodom  Laurel  singers  have  felt  the  pressure  of  change 
impinging  upon  their  oral  tradition  since  the  time  of  Cecil  Sharp  s 
visit  in  1916.  His  focusing  of  attention  on  the  Southern  Appalachian 
region  as  a repository  for  English  folk  songs  and  ballads  led  to  the 
later  influx  of  collectors  and  ultimately  set  into  motion  the  events 
that  caused  oral  culture,  beset  by  demands  from  a literate  society,  to 
adapt  to  those  demands.  Individual  singers  have  reacted  to  these 
pressures  differently.  Evelyn  Ramsey  and  Debbie  Chandler  feel  so 
threatened  by  the  changes  in  the  tradition  that  they  have  stopped 
singing  publicly,  withdrawing  into  the  confines  of  their  cultural 
community,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  heritage.  Another  type  of 
reaction  to  the  external  pressure  is  exemplified  by  Sheila  Adams.  As 
a professional  singer,  Sheila  is  able  to  relay  her  tradition  to  large 
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numbers  of  people  outside  the  community.  The  tradition  she  is 
communicating,  however,  must  be  somewhat  altered,  since  the 
performances  occur  outside  the  usual  cultural  context.  Songs  and 
stories  must  be  adapted  and  polished  to  fit  the  requirements  of  an 
individual  performance  and  to  take  into  account  the  tastes  and 
attention  span  of  a public  unfamiliar  with  the  material  being  pre- 
sented. 

Both  attitudes  to  the  tradition  have  positive  and  negative  aspects. 
In  holding  strictly  to  traditional  standards,  Debbie  and  Evelyn  may 
be  keeping  their  heritage  pure  but  they  are  failing  to  pass  it  on  to 
others,  a basic  tenet  of  oral  transmission.  In  contrast,  Sheila  is 
altering  the  tradition  by  adapting  it  to  modern  audiences,  but  she  is 
also  preserving  it  through  dissemination.  Both  attitudes  are  at- 
tempts to  respond  to  a society  in  flux. 

While  the  coexistence  of  oral  and  literate  traditions  is  most 
evident  in  a discussion  of  how  and  where  the  ballads  are  presented, 
the  interplay  of  these  two  traditions  may  also  be  seen  by  comparing 
texts.  One  ballad  sung  by  all  of  the  Sodom  Laurel  singers  is  “Young 
Emily”  (see  versions  in  Appendix).  This  song  has  come  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Dellie  Norton,  who  sang  it  often  both  at  home  and  at 
public  performances.  I collected  versions  from  Dellie  Norton, 
Debbie  Chandler,  Deleen  Norton,  Sheila  Adams,  Evelyn  Ramsey, 
and  Doug  Wallin.  With  the  exception  of  Doug  Wallin  (who  learned 
the  song  from  his  mother,  Dellie’s  sister  Berzilla),  each  of  the  singers 
claims  to  have  learned  the  song  from  Dellie.  Since  Debbie  and 
Deleen  sang  from  written  words  transcribed  from  Dellie’s  singing, 
the  three  versions,  which  are  basically  identical,  will  be  considered 
one  variant,  and  referred  to  as  Dellie’s  version.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  Sheila  and  Evelyn  claim  to  have  learned  the  song 
from  Dellie,  the  differences  in  the  variants  are  extensive.  The  degree 
of  variation  reflects  the  fluidity  of  oral  tradition  and  demonstrates 
differences  in  the  perception  of  what  is  the  essence  of  a song,  in  the 
oral  and  literate  minds.  Albert  Lord  notes  that 

Whereas  the  [oral]  singer  thinks  of  his  song  in  terms  of  a flexible  plan 
of  themes  ...  we  [literate  culture]  think  of  it  as  a given  text  which 
undergoes  change  from  one  singing  to  another.  We  are  more  aware  of 
change  than  the  singer  is  because  we  have  a concept  of  the  fixity  of  a 
performance.  (. Singer  99) 
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For  the  oral  singer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  retain  the  same  content  in 
a song  for  a new  rendition  to  be  considered  identical.  For  the  literate 
singer,  both  content  and  wording  must  be  unchanged.  Since  the 
versions  of  Dellie,  Evelyn,  and  Sheila  all  contain  the  same  content, 
their  songs  would  be  considered  the  same. 

In  the  following  section,  I shall  compare  the  Norton  family 
variants  of  the  ballad  “Young  Emily”  to  each  other  and  to  versions 
in  Cecil  Sharp’s  collection  to  show  the  progress  of  oral  transmission. 
Then,  I shall  compare  the  version  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  group, 
Dellie  Norton,  with  that  of  a present  generation  singer,  Sheila 
Adams,  checking  for  adaptations  of  the  tradition  to  the  demands  of 
a literate  audience. 

“Young  Emily”  is  a song  about  love,  a favorite  theme  in  ballads. 
It  is  the  story  of  Emily  (in  variants  also  called  Emma  and  Annice),  a 
young  woman,  who  is  in  love  with  Edmund  (Edward,  Edna,  Edwin), 
a driver  boy.  Edmund  has  acquired  a large  quantity  of  gold  by 
pursuing  his  profession,  and  has  come  back  to  visit  (and  possibly  to 
marry)  Emily.  Emily  tells  Edmund  to  stay  at  her  father  s inn  but 
warns  him  not  to  reveal  his  identity  or  profession.  Unfortunately, 
Edmund  gets  drunk,  a condition  which  apparently  loosens  his 
tongue,  resulting  in  his  being  beheaded  with  his  own  sword.  Emily 
confronts  her  father  with  Edmund’s  murder  promising  her  dad  he’ll 
hang  for  the  evil  deed.  The  last  verses  contain  poetic  images  of  a lover 
yearning  for  her  lost  love. 

“Young  Emily”  has  a typical  ballad  stanza  form  of  quatrains  with 
alternating  lines  of  four  and  then  three  stresses.  In  Dellie  Norton’s 
version  there  is  no  rhyme  scheme  expect  for  one  verse  which,  with 
only  minor  variations,  appears  in  each  family  variant  of  the  song. 

Them  fish  that  swims  in  the  ocean, 

Swims  o’er  my  true  love’s  breast, 

His  body’s  in  a gentle  motion, 

I hope  his  soul’s  at  rest.  (Nl)3 

This  verse  has  an  alternating  rhyme  scheme  of  abab.  The  other 
family  versions,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  verse  (which  doesn  t 
rhyme  in  any  of  them),  have  a typical  ballad  rhyme  scheme  of  abcb. 

In  Cecil  Sharp’s  collection,  “Young  Emily”  is  called  “Edwin  in 
the  Lowlands  Low”  (No.  56).  The  differences  in  the  name  given  may 
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be  a clue  to  differences  in  the  viewpoint  presented.  In  versions  A and 
H of  Sharp’s  collection,  the  ballad  begins  by  focusing  on  the  male 
character,  Edmund.  In  Jane  Gentry’s  version  (A),  Edward  is  named 
before  Emily  and  has  come  expressly  to  brag  about  his  gold: 

Young  Edward  came  to  Emily, 

His  gold  for  to  show.  (Sharp  350) 

In  the  version  sung  for  Sharp  by  Eliza  Pace  (H),  there  is  a direct  call 
to  all  men  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  greed  for  gold: 

Come  all  you  jolly  driver  boys, 

And  listen  to  my  song, 

While  I unfold  concerning  gold, That  lead  to  many  a 
wrong.  (Sharp  356) 

In  contrast,  the  first  verses  in  all  the  versions  I collected  are  virtually 
the  same;  they  introduce  Emily,  who  is  the  focus  of  the  story,  without 
even  naming  Edmund,  referring  to  him  only  as  “the  driver  boy.” 
This  presentation  may  indicate  a family  preference  for  seeing  the 
female’s  point  of  view. 

All  the  major  elements  of  the  story  are  packed  into  the  first  verse: 
the  characters,  Emily  and  the  driver  boy,  and  the  themes  of  love  and 
greed  (the  latter  introduced  by  mentioning  gold).  The  last  line  of  the 
verse,  “Way  down  in  the  lowland  low,”  is  repeated  in  most  of  the 
verses  in  the  song,  as  an  external  refrain.  Evelyn  Ramsey  says  she 
sometimes  sings  that  last  line  twice. 

Evelyn  Wells  in  The  Ballad  Tree  states  that  “the  refrain  supplies 
feeling,  melody,  and  rhythm,  enhancing  the  narrative  interest  by 
emphasis  or  contrast”  (97).  The  contrast  in  “Young  Emily”  lies  in  its 
denotative  meaning,  for  “lowland  low”  is  a reference  to  a geographi- 
cal place,  the  lowlands,  which,  by  inference,  means  that  the  high- 
lands or  mountains  must  be  the  scene  for  what  is  about  to  take  place. 
This  regional  distinction  is  reinforced  by  a later  verse  in  which 
Emily  gazes  at  the  mountains  thinking  of  her  lover.  Whether  it  is  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  or  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 
that  are  being  referred  to,  the  mountain  reference  creates  a sense  of 
group  identity  for  both  the  singer  and  the  audience.  It  also  identifies 
Edmund  as  an  outsider  to  the  community  group  within  the  song. 
This  is  an  important  distinction  since  the  rules  of  behavior  may 
apply  differently  to  him  than  to  an  insider. 
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Appropriately,  Emily  is  fearful  before  any  act  is  committed  and 
in  a warning  verse  tells  Edmund  not  to  reveal  his  identity,  that  is, 
being  an  outsider  and  having  gold: 

Be  sure  you  tell  them  nothing, 

Don’t  let  them  know  your  name, 

That  your  name  it  is  young  Edmund, 

That  drove  in  the  lowland  low.  (Nl) 

This  stanza  exhibits  repetition  typical  of  the  ballad  form.  In  the  first 
line,  Emily  tells  Edmund  to  reveal  nothing.  In  the  second  line  she 
repeats  the  warning,  this  time  identifying  the  “nothing”  more  spe- 
cifically as  his  name.  In  the  next  line  Emily  reveals  Edmund’s  name 
to  the  audience,  but  repeats  her  admonition  to  Edmund  to  tell  his 
name  to  no  one.  The  fourth  line  is  the  refrain,  but  here  it  fits  the 
context  of  the  stanza  as  Emily  warns  Edmund  not  to  reveal  either  his 
name  (the  first  three  lines)  or  his  identity  as  a driver,  outsider,  and 
possessor  of  wealth,  all  implied  denotatively  and  connotatively  in 
the  refrain. 

The  connotations  of  the  words  “lowlands  low”  explain  why  they 
have  been  emphasized  by  placing  them  in  a refrain.  Murder  is  a lowly 
deed,  and  killing  a drunken  man,  in  his  sleep,  with  his  own  sword, 
is  a particularly  cowardly  or  low  deed.  Also,  greed  is  an  aspect  of  the 
lower  self,  a vice  to  which  both  Edmund  and  Emily’s  father  fall  prey. 
Consequently  it  is  apt  that  Edmund’s  fate  is  to  “lose  his  head,”  with 
all  of  the  puns  that  phrase  implies,  because  of  his  greed.  The 
consequences  of  greed,  this  song  warns,  are  death,  which  happens  to 
both  men. 

The  stanza  that  portrays  the  violent  deed  is  introduced  with  a 
series  of  formulas  that  Flemming  Anderson  says  is  always  used  when 
something  ominous  is  about  to  occur — the  formula  of  men  gathered 
around  the  table  drinking: 

Young  Edmund  fell  to  drinking 
From  drinkin’  to  sleep, 

It’s  they  did  not  know  they’d  swore  last  night, 

They  would  cut  off  his  head.  (Nl) 

In  the  traditional  formula,  Anderson  says,  the  men  “will  start  talking 
about  women  . . . and  in  these  instances  the  formula  signals  violent 
confrontation  involving  the  convivial  companions”  (124).  Most  of 
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this  development  is  implied  in  “Young  Emily.”  By  filling  in  the 
blanks  typical  of  the  economy  of  ballad  language  and  by  using 
information  from  later  in  the  ballad,  a listener  can  picture  Edmund 
at  the  inn  drinking  with  the  men,  talking  of  Emily,  and  boasting 
about  his  wealth.  The  listener  is  told  the  bare  essentials  and  then 
given  the  violent  result. 

In  Dellie  Norton’s  version  of  the  song,  Edmund  seems  to  be  an 
innocent  victim  of  a cruel  fate,  since  there  is  so  little  information 
given  about  him.  In  the  second  verse  of  Evelyn  Ramsey’s  version, 
however,  Edward  (Edmund)  has  come  back  expressly  to  display  his 
wealth: 


In  about  seven  years  young  Edward  returned, 

His  fortunes  for  to  show, 

And  the  gold  he’d  gained  by  driving  in  the  main, 

Down  in  the  lowlands  low.  (Rl) 

The  boasting  that  must  have  gone  on  here  is  a typical  action  in  oral 
narratives.  Walter  Ong  claims  that  bragging  is  part  of  the  general 
agonistic  tone  of  oral  expression  (44). 

The  next  stanza,  not  found  in  Dellie’s  version,  but  present  in 
Evelyn’s  and  Doug’s,  is  the  dream  stanza,  echoing  the  violence  that 
has  just  occurred: 

Young  Emily  in  her  chamber, 

She  had  an  awful  dream, 

She  dreamed  she  saw  young  Edmund’s  blood 
Go  flowing  like  a stream.  (Wl) 

Both  Edmund’s  murder  and  Emily’s  dream  occur  in  bed,  creating  a 
parallel  between  the  stanzas.  The  connection  between  the  lovers  is 
reaffirmed  on  a spiritual  level,  while  the  physical  violence,  which 
comprises  the  major  dramatic  action  of  this  song,  is  repeated,  graphi- 
cally, for  emphasis. 

The  next  stanza  is  transitional.  The  deed  is  already  done.  The 
audience  knows  of  Edward’s  murder,  but  Emily  has  only  a premoni- 
tion: 


Young  Emily  rose  in  the  morning, 
Puttin’  on  her  clothes, 

Said  I’m  gonna  hunt  for  my  driver  boy 
Who  drove  in  the  lowland  low.  (Nl) 
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This  stanza  provides  a transition  between  the  murder  and  the 
resolution,  revealing  the  motive  and  identity  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime.  The  stanza  begins  with  the  formula  of  dressing,  which 
Flemming  says  “is  associated  with  a love  affair,”  and  the  action  of  a 
“young  girl  determined  to  go  out  and  look  for  her  [lost  ] lover”  (243). 

The  murder  has  been  committed  by  Emily’s  father,  as  the 
audience  finds  out  in  diverse  ways  in  the  variants  of  the  song.  Dellie 
Norton  skips  right  to  Emily’s  pronouncement  that  her  dad  will  hang 
for  the  murder,  leaving  the  listener  to  piece  together  what  has 
happened.  Doug  Wallin  and  Evelyn  Ramsey  have  intermediate 
verses  in  which  Emily  questions  her  father  about  Edmund.  In  Sheila 
Adams’s  version  there  is  a discussion  between  father  and  daughter  in 
which  the  former  relates  the  motivation  of  his  crime  (greed)  and 
displays  his  cowardice  by  asking  her  to  hush  it  up.  These  verses  are 
also  examples  of  the  repetition  of  parallel  structures  (O  father,  dear 
father;  O daughter,  dear  daughter;  O father,  cruel  father)  in  the 
question  and  answer  format  so  common  to  the  oral  tradition. 

O father,  dear  father, 

You’ve  got  to  let  me  know, 

What’s  happened  to  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

O daughter,  dear  daughter, 

Don’t  talk  so  loud  and  free, 

His  gold  is  all  for  us  to  claim, 

His  body’s  in  the  sea. 

O father,  cruel  father, 

You’ll  die  a public  show, 

For  the  murdering  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low.  (Al) 

Emily’s  father  asks  for  her  complicity  in  the  murder  by  asking  her  to 
be  silent  and  by  including  her  in  the  claim  to  the  gold,  using  the  word 
“us.”  Here,  once  again,  is  the  insider/outsider  dichotomy,  with 
Emily  placed  in  the  inside  group  (the  family  now,  not  the  commu- 
nity at  large),  and  Edmund  on  the  outside.  Not  only  does  Emily  fail 
to  agree  to  become  an  accomplice,  but  she  also  reports  her  father  to 
the  authorities,  becoming  responsible  for  his  punishment.  Evelyn 
Ramsey’s  version  recounts  this  role: 
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Away  then  to  some  councillor, 

To  let  the  deed  be  known, 

Of  the  murdering  of  young  Edward, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low.  (Rl) 

Jane  Gentry’s  version,  collected  by  Cecil  Sharp,  details  the  fate  of 
Emily’s  father  further: 

The  jury  found  him  guilty, 

His  trial  to  come  on, 

On  trial  they  found  him  guilty, 

And  hanged  was  to  be.  (Sharp  350) 

The  violation  of  the  sacred  family  unit  is  justifiable  in  the  name  of 
love  because  passion  establishes  allegiances  beyond  conventional 
social  ties.  In  the  conversation  between  mother  and  daughter,  taken 
from  Sharp’s  collection,  sung  by  Sina  Boone,  the  seedier  side  of 
Edmund’s  personality  and  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  love  are, 
however,  brought  forward  through  the  development  of  another’s 
perspective: 

O daughter,  dear  daughter, 

What  makes  you  treat  me  so? 

To  leave  your  dear  old  mother, 

And  with  a drunkard  go. 

0 mother,  dear  mother, 

1 know  I love  you  well, 

But  the  love  I have  for  the  driver  boy, 

No  human  tongue  can  tell.  (354) 

This  conversation  uses  the  same  parallel  structures  as  in  the  earlier 
father-daughter  conversation.  Love  is  one  reason  given  in  defense  of 
Emily’s  actions  against  her  father;  another  reason  maybe  his  lack  of 
honor.  Aside  from  his  cowardice  in  not  confronting  the  murdered 
man  face  to  face,  Emily’s  father  has  failed  to  give  protection  to  his 
daughter’s  beloved.  In  doing  so  he  has  violated  the  ancient  rules  of 
hospitality  to  a guest,  so  important  to  oral  cultures,  and  also  violated 
the  family  unit.  Emily’s  father’s  transgression  accounts  for  the  harsh 
punishment  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  daughter:  betrayal 
leading  to  his  death. 
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Although  the  story  of  Emily  and  Edmund  ends  with  the  hanging 
of  Emily’s  father  for  murder,  the  ballad  does  not  finish  there.  The 
last  two  verses  of  the  song,  which  appear  in  all  versions  in  my 
collection  (although  sometimes  in  reversed  order),  are  the  most 
emotional  and  reflective  stanzas.  They  show  Emily’s  yearning  for 
Edmund: 

Them  fish  that  swims  in  the  ocean, 

Swims  o’er  my  true  love’s  breast, 

His  body’s  in  a gentle  motion, 

And  I hope  his  soul’s  at  rest. 

Them  coats  that  hangs  on  the  mountain, 

Looks  so  blue  and  true, 

They  remind  me  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low.  (Nl) 

These  verses  are  the  most  poetic  of  the  piece,  and  I think  it  no 
coincidence  that  the  first  of  these  stanzas  is  reproduced  almost 
identically  in  each  version.  The  beauty  of  the  imagery,  the  evenness 
of  meter  and  rhyme,  and  the  raw  emotion  displayed  must  have 
impressed  the  singers  enough  for  them  to  remember  it  in  its  entirety. 
The  gentle  rippling  motion  of  the  sea  is  echoed  by  the  repetition  of 
open  vowel  sounds.  Edmund  is  back  in  the  lowlands  again,  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  Emily  hopes  that  now  that  he  is  home,  his 

soul  can  rest  from  the  quest  for  gold. 

The  last  stanza  is  not  as  consistent  as  the  one  preceding  it, 
however,  in  the  versions  I collected.  While  Dellie  Norton  and  Doug 
Wallin  sing  of  “coats”  on  the  mountain  (which  Doug  claims  is  a 
reference  to  frost  on  the  trees),  Sheila  Adams  and  Evelyn  Ramsey 
sing  of  “coaches.”  Since  there  is  a marked  similarity  between  the 
sounds  of  the  words,  I wonder  if  one  is  not  a corruption  of  theother. 
Both  words  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  the  song,  and  it 
is  open  to  conjecture  as  to  which,  if  any,  is  a corruption  of  the  other. 

The  differences  in  the  variants  of  “Young  Emily,”  as  sung  by  the 
Sodom  Laurel  balladeers,  are  all  consistent  with  the  process  of  oral 
transmission.  Albert  Lord  categorizes  the  types  of  changes  likely  to 
occur  in  different  performances  of  the  same  song,  whether  it  be 
performed  by  the  same  or  different  singers: 
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The  changes  fall  into  certain  clear  categories,  of  which  the  following 
emerge:  (1)  saying  the  same  thing  in  fewer  or  more  lines  ...  (2) 
expansion  of  ornamentation,  adding  of  details  of  description  ...  (3) 
changes  of  order  in  a sequence  ...  (4)  addition  of  material  not  in  a 
given  text  of  the  teacher,  but  found  in  texts  of  other  singers  in  the 
district  (5)  omission  of  material  and  (6)  substitution  of  one  theme  for 
another.  ( Singer  123) 

All  of  these  categories  are  found  in  one  or  another  of  the  versions  I 
studied.  Expansion  and  omission  of  material  are  reflected  in  the 
varying  lengths  of  the  versions  collected,  ranging  from  eight  to 
twelve  stanzas,  with  some  detailing  one  part  of  the  event  more  than 
another.  Dellie  Norton’s  version  appears  to  be  skeletal,  containing 
the  least  that  can  be  sung  and  still  keep  the  story  intact.  Each  of  the 
other  versions  elaborates  on  some  aspect  of  her  basic  story. 

Changes  in  the  sequential  order  are  evident  in  the  last  two  verses, 
which  are  reversed  in  half  the  versions.  The  inclusion  of  material 
from  other  singer’s  texts  may  be  the  reason  that  Sheila  Adams  and 
Evelyn  Ramsey’s  versions  differ  from  that  of  Dellie  Norton  although 
they  name  her  as  their  source.  Although  there  is  not  a clear  substitu- 
tion of  one  theme  for  another  in  this  song,  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
trend,  in  this  family  at  least,  for  presenting  the  story  of  “Young 
Emily”  with  the  focus  on  the  female  character. 

A comparison  of  Dellie  Norton’s  version  of  “Young  Emily,” 
recorded  in  1965,  with  Sheila  Adams’s  version,  recorded  in  1987, 
shows  a less  drastic  change  in  the  texts  of  the  song  than  was  found  in 
the  performing  presentations.  Still  the  differences  exhibited  can  be 
attributed  to  the  changing  audience  for  whom  these  ballads  are 
performed. 

Dellie’s  version  consists  of  eight  verses,  only  two  of  which 
rhyme.  Sheila  sings  ten  verses,  almost  all  rhyming  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  fourth  line  (some  rhymes  are  slant  or  due  to  assonance). 
The  meter  in  Sheila’s  version  is  only  slightly  more  regular  than 
Dellie’s  when  viewing  the  words  on  paper.  However,  listening  to  the 
women  sing  on  tape,  Sheila’s  rhythm  is  a good  deal  more  consistent. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  in  the 
structure  of  the  narrative  they  present.  While  leaping  from  scene  to 
scene,  in  an  episodic  structure,  is  typical  of  the  ballad  format,  Dellie’s 
leaps  are  larger  than  Sheila’s,  and  may  leave  the  listener  with  bigger 
gaps  to  fill  in.  Sheila’s  narrative  is  more  linear,  an  aspect  of  the 
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literate  text,  than  Dellie’s.  While  Sheila  keeps  to  the  strict  economy 
required  of  ballad  language,  all  the  elements  of  the  story  are  clearly 
explained  and  resolved. 

Sheila’s  first  verse  deviates  from  Dellie’s  formulaic  phrase, 
“Young  Emily  was  a pretty  fair  miss,”  by  substituting  the  equally 
formulaic  ending,  “a  fair  maid.”  In  line  three,  Dellie  states  that 
Edmund  drove  a stage,  while  Sheila  adds  more  information  by 
mentioning  that  he  drove  to  gain  wealth,  gold,  clearly  foreshadow- 
ing the  motive  for  the  later  murder. 

The  differences  in  the  second  stanza  are  a matter  of  voice.  Dellie 
starts  out  with  a third  person  narrative  for  two  lines,  switching  to 
dialogue  spoken  by  Emily,  in  which  she  tells  Edmund  to  stay  at  her 
father’s  inn.  It  takes  a moment  for  the  literate  audience,  unfamiliar 
with  ballads,  to  realize  there  is  a transition  from  narrative  to  dia- 
logue. Sheila’s  version  eliminates  the  confusion  by  remaining  in 
dialogue  for  the  whole  stanza. 

In  stanza  four,  Sheila’s  second  line  ends  with  the  harder  sound- 
ing “bed,”  replacing  Dellie’s  “sleep,”  in  order  to  rhyme  with  “head” 
in  the  fourth  line.  Dellie’s  grammatically  peculiar  third  line,  “It’s 
they  did  not  know  they’d  swore  last  night  / They  would  cut  off  his 
head,”  which  introduces  a “they”  not  consistent  with  the  story,  is 
replaced  in  Sheila’s  version  with  an  explanation  of  Edmund’s  igno- 
rance of  the  murder  plot  against  him:  “Little  did  he  know  that  his 
sword  that  night  / Would  part  his  neck  and  head.  Since  we  later  find 
out  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  Emily’s  father,  seemingly 
alone,  Sheila’s  version  represents  this  singular  view. 

In  the  fifth  verse,  Sheila  adds  the  word  “while”  to  the  second  line, 
“While  putting  on  her  clothes.”  This  makes  the  text  more  cohesive. 
The  narrative  starts  with  Emily  waking  up,  and  then  progresses  to 
her  looking  for  her  lover.  The  word  “while”  makes  an  easier  transi- 
tion for  this  leap  in  ideas,  making  the  text  more  linear. 

In  revealing  the  perpetrator  and  the  motive  of  the  crime,  Dellie’s 
version  leaves  much  to  the  imagination  of  the  listener.  Here  is  the 
most  obvious  difference  between  these  two  variants.  Whereas  Dellie 
leaps  directly  to  Emily’s  formulaic  announcement  of  justice  for  her 
father’s  actions,  Sheila  spells  out  the  details  of  the  crime  in  a three- 
verse  conversation  between  father  and  daughter.  Repeating  the 
parallel  structure  commented  on  earlier,  Sheila’s  version  tells  her 
listeners:  Emily’s  dad  committed  the  murder;  he  did  it  to  get 
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Edmund’s  gold  (tying  into  verse  one);  Edmund’s  body  was  thrown 
into  the  ocean  (tying  into  the  concluding  verse);  shows  Emily’s  dad 
trying  to  entice  her  to  be  an  accomplice  to  the  crime;  and,  finally,  as 
in  Dellie’s  version,  pronounces  her  father’s  death  sentence.  The 
additional  information  that  Sheila  provides  is  essential  to  a literate 
audience’s  understanding  of  the  storyline.  This  is  necessary  for 
anyone  listening  to  the  ballad  only  one  time.  In  an  oral  culture, 
where  different  singings  of  the  song  might  include  additional  infor- 
mation over  time,  the  entire  story  could  be  pieced  together.  Also,  oral 
audiences  are  familiar  with  themes  prevalent  in  their  songs,  and  they 
are  better  able  to  fill  in  the  gaps  than  a literate  audience  hearing  a 
song  for  the  first  time. 

The  last  two  verses  are  in  reversed  order  in  these  songs.  Sheila 
sings  about”coaches,”  while  Dellie  sings  of  “coats,”  a discrepancy 
discussed  earlier  in  this  article.  In  the  verse  describing  Edmund 
laying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  rhymes  for  lines  one  and  three, 
and  two  and  four,  are  the  same  (ocean/motion,  breast/rest)  but  the 
construction  of  the  lines  is  different.  Dellie’s  colloquial  grammar, 
“Them  fish  that  swims  in  the  ocean  / Swims  o’er  my  true  love’s 
breast,”  is  formalized  in  Sheila’s  version,  “My  true  love’s  lain’  in  the 
ocean  / The  fish  swim  o’er  his  breast.” 

In  evaluating  these  two  versions  of  “Young  Emily,”  we  may  note 
changes  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a literate 
culture.  Sheila’s  song  is  an  interesting  blend  of  orality  and  literacy. 
She  keeps  the  main  elements  of  the  oral  culture  intact,  using  the 
formulas,  diction,  and  economy  of  language  necessary  to  an  oral 
piece.  At  the  same  time  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  regularized,  and 
the  wording  is  altered,  in  keeping  with  words  familiar  to  a literate 
audience.  In  addition,  a linear  structure  facilitates  the  audience’s 
understanding  of  the  piece.  This  song  weaves  oral  and  literate 
techniques  together  compatibly. 

The  Sodom  Laurel  ballad  singers  live  in  a culture  in  transition 
and  have  accordingly  adapted  their  traditions  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
new  audience.  They  accomplished  this  negotiation  by  using  struc- 
tures familiar  to  a literate  audience  to  transmit  an  oral  piece.  Since 
this  culture  is  transitional,  perhaps  the  overlap  of  orality  and  literacy 
can  only  exist  in  a culture  in  the  process  of  change.  Edwards  and 
Sienkewicz,  however,  dispute  this  limitation  to  transitional  cultures 
by  citing  evidence,  in  contemporary  literate  society,  of  the  dual 
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presence  of  orality  and  literacy.  They  point  out  that  although  riddles 
have  been  periodically  written  down,  they  are  still  transmitted  orally 
by  school  children.  A second  example  is  the  African  American 
preacher,  who  presents  the  written  word  in  a stylized  and  distinc- 
tively oral  form  (7).  Another  obvious  example  is  the  interaction 
between  the  print  media  (newspapers  and  books)  and  the  oral  media 
(TV  and  radio)  (6).  The  popularity  of  the  “news  magazine”  format 
and  TV  tabloid  journalism  attest  to  this  juncture  of  literacy  and 
orality. 

Some  critics  may  not  see  the  marriage  of  these  two  techniques  as 
desirable.  For  purists,  change  is  difficult  to  accept.  Albert  Lord  could 
not  predict  the  adaptations  made  by  the  Yugoslavian  guslars;  in- 
stead, he  predicted  their  demise.  In  1910,  Cecil  Sharp  anticipated  the 
imminent  death  of  the  English  ballad:  “The  English  ballad  is 
moribund;  its  account  is  well-nigh  closed”  (Wells  260).  Eighty  years 
later,  however,  ballad  singers  are  still  present  in  Madison  County. 
Perhaps  Lord  and  Sharp  would  consider  what  we  call  oral  tradition 
today  to  be  a corrupted  version  of  the  true  tradition,  and  they  might 
yearn  for  days  past.  But  yearn  as  one  may,  change  is  constant  in  the 
human  struggle  for  meaningful  existence,  and  the  adaptations  of  an 
oral  culture  to  a literate  one  are  just  a part  of  this  process.  And  since 
our  ability  to  speak  is  an  aspect  of  humanity  that  distinguishes  us 
from  other  forms  of  life,  orality  will  continue  to  vie  for  expressive 
importance  even  in  a highly  literate  world. 


NOTES 

xDavid  Whisnant  discusses  the  manipulation  of  outsider  percep- 
tions of  mountain  people  in  the  first  part  of  All  That  Is  Native  and 
Fine.  He  describes  stereotypes  conveyed  to  the  American  public.  The 
image  of  Uncle  Sol,  a barefoot,  bearded  mountain  man  with  no 
education,  anxious  for  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  have  the 
chance  he  didn’t  have,  was  one  image  played  upon  repeatedly.  This 
image  was  used  to  manipulate  those  outside  the  region  into  support- 
ing settlement  schools.  Other  stereotypes  were  created  to  help  de- 
velop the  idea  of  Appalachia  as  an  oasis  of  Elizabethan  culture. 

2 Evelyn  Ramsey’s  choice  of  Dolly  Parton  for  her  example  is 
interesting.  ^Vhile  Parton  is  a native  Appalachian,  she,  in  significant 
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ways,  represents  a literate  tradition:  she  writes  her  own  work  (indi- 
vidual authorship),  records  it  (creates  a fixed  version),  and  sings  it 
with  a modern  aesthetic  for  modern  audiences.  Evelyn’s  comment 
can  be  seen  as  a self-styled  characterization  of  the  differences  be- 
tween literate  and  oral  aesthetics. 

3In  an  oral  culture,  each  singer  has  his  or  her  own  version  of  a 
song  because  of  the  creation  of  the  song  from  a wide  variety  of 
formulas.  As  a matter  of  fact,  with  each  singing,  an  individual  singer 
may  vary  the  song  somewhat.  This  quote  is  from  Dellie  Norton’s 
version  of  “Young  Emily.”  All  of  Dellie’s  versions  of  any  song  will 
now  be  identified  as  N 1 . The  same  process  will  be  used  to  identify  the 
songs  of  other  singers,  using  the  initial  of  their  last  name  and  the 
number  1. 
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Appendix:  Texts  of  “Young  Emily” 

Transcription  of  Dellie  Norton’s  version  on  High  Atmosphere , a 
1965  album  collected  and  produced  by  John  Cohen.  (Nl) 

Young  Emily  was  a pretty  fair  miss, 

She  loved  the  driver  boy, 

He  drove  a stage  from  the  lowly  gate, 

Way  down  in  the  lowland  low. 

Her  father  lived  in  a public  house 
On  yonder  shore, 

Go  ye,  go  ye  there  enter  in, 

And  there  abide  the  night. 

Be  sure  you  tell  them  nothing 
Don’t  let  them  know  your  name, 

That  your  name  it  is  young  Edmund, 

That  drove  in  the  lowland  low. 

Young  Edmund  fell  to  drinking 
From  drinkin’  to  sleep, 

It’s  they  did  not  know  they’d  swore  last  night, 

They  would  cut  off  his  head. 

Young  Emily  rose  in  the  morning, 

Puttin’  on  her  clothes, 

Said  I’m  gonna  hunt  for  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowland  low. 

O father,  O father, 

I’ll  have  you  hung  at  the  public  square, 

For  the  murderin’  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowland  low. 

Them  fish  that  swims  in  the  ocean, 

Swims  o’er  my  true  love’s  breast, 

His  body’s  in  a gentle  motion, 

And  I hope  his  soul’s  at  rest. 

Them  coats  that  hangs  on  the  mountain, 

Look  so  blue  and  true, 

They  remind  me  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowland  low. 
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Transcription  of  Doug  Wallin’s  version  recorded  on  July  28, 
1993,  at  his  home  in  Sodom  Laurel,  NC.  (Wl) 

Young  Emily  was  a pretty  fair  miss, 

She  loved  the  driver  boy 

Who  drove  in  the  stage  some  gold  to  get, 

Down  in  the  lowland  low 

My  father  runs  a public  house, 

All  on  yon  riverside. 

Go  there,  go  there  and  enter  in, 

This  night  with  me  abide. 

Be  sure  you  tell  them  nothing 
Nor  let  my  parents  know, 

That  your  name  is  young  Edmund, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowland  low. 

Young  Edmund  fell  to  drinking 
Until  he  went  to  bed. 

He  did  not  know  that  a sword  that  night 
Would  part  his  neck  and  head. 

Young  Emily  in  her  chamber. 

She  had  an  awful  dream. 

She  dreamed  she  saw  young  Edmund’s  blood 
Go  flowing  like  a stream. 

Young  Emily  rose  in  the  morning, 

Puttin’  on  her  clothes. 

She’s  going  to  find  her  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowland  low. 

O father  where’s  that  stranger, 

Came  here  last  night  to  dwell. 

His  body’s  in  the  ocean, 

And  you  know  tales  must  tell. 

O father,  dear  father, 

You’ll  die  a public  show, 

For  the  murderin’  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 
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Them  coats  that  hang  on  the  mountain, 
They  look  so  blue  and  true. 

They  remind  me  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

Them  fish  that  swim  in  the  ocean, 

Swim  o’er  my  true  love’s  breast. 

His  body’s  in  a gentle  motion, 

And  I hope  his  soul’s  at  rest. 


Evelyn  Ramsey’s  version,  dictated  to  Adrienne  Hollifield  over 
the  telephone  on  12  August  1993.  (Rl) 

Young  Emily  was  a pretty  fair  miss, 

She  loved  the  driver  boy. 

He  drove  in  the  main  some  gold  for  to  gain, 

Down  in  the  lowlands  low. 

In  about  seven  years  young  Edward  returned, 

His  fortunes  for  to  show, 

And  the  gold  he’s  gained  by  driving  in  the  main, 

Down  in  the  lowlands  low. 

My  father  keeps  a public  house, 

On  yonders  riverside, 

Go  ye,  go  there  and  enter  in, 

And  there  this  night  abide. 

Be  sure  you  tell  them  nothing, 

Nor  let  my  parents  know, 

That  your  name  is  young  Edward, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

Young  Edward  fell  to  drinking, 

Till  time  to  go  to  bed. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  sword  that  night 
Would  part  his  neck  and  head. 

Young  Emily  in  her  chamber, 

She  dreamed  a frightful  dream. 

She  dreamed  she  saw  young  Edward’s  blood 
Go  flowing  like  a stream. 
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Next  morning  she  arose  early. 

To  her  parents  she  did  go, 

Inquiring  for  her  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

O father  where’s  that  stranger, 

Come  here  last  night  to  dwell. 

His  body’s  in  the  ocean, 

And  you  know  tales  must  tell. 

Away  then  to  some  councillor, 

To  let  the  deeds  be  known, 

Of  the  murdering  of  young  Edward, 
Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

0 father,  my  cruel  father, 

You’ll  die  a public  show, 

For  the  murdering  of  my  own  true  love, 
Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

My  true  love  is  in  the  ocean. 

While  fish  swim  o’er  his  breast, 

His  body’s  in  a constant  motion. 

1 hope  his  soul’s  at  rest. 

His  coaches  are  in  the  mountain, 

The  rivers  are  all  aflow, 

They  remind  me  of  my  driver  boy, 
Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 


Transcription  of  Sheila  Adams’s  version  from  her  cassette  tape 
Loving  Forward,  Loving  Back.  ( A 1 ) 

Young  Emily  was  a fair  maid, 

She  loved  the  driver  boy. 

He  drove  in  the  main  for  some  gold  to  gain, 

Way  down  in  the  lowlands  low. 

My  father  runs  a public  house, 

All  on  yon  riverside, 

Go  ye,  go  ye  and  enter  in, 

And  there  this  night  arrive. 
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O please  don’t  tell  them  nothing. 

Don’t  ever  let  them  know 

That  your  name  it  is  young  Edmund, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

Young  Edmund  fell  to  drinking, 

Then  fell  into  bed. 

Little  did  he  know  that  his  sword  that  night 
Would  part  his  neck  and  head. 

Young  Emily  rose  in  the  morning. 

While  puttin’  on  her  clothes, 

Said  I’m  gonna  look  for  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

O father,  dear  father, 

You’ve  got  to  let  me  know, 

What  happened  to  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low 

O daughter,  dear  daughter, 

Don’t  talk  so  loud  and  free. 

His  gold  is  all  for  us  to  claim, 

His  body’s  in  the  sea. 

0 father,  cruel  father, 

You’ll  die  a public  show, 

For  the  murderin’  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

See  the  coach  on  yonder  mountain, 

Moving  to  and  fro. 

It  reminds  me  of  my  driver  boy, 

Who  drove  in  the  lowlands  low. 

My  true  love’s  laying  in  the  ocean. 

The  fish  swim  o’er  his  breast. 

His  body’s  in  a gentle  motion. 

1 pray  that  his  soul’s  at  rest. 
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1994  Student  Contest  Graduate  Honorable  Mention 

Ed  Briggs:  Reviving  a Traditional  Craft 
with  a Contemporary  Eye 

By  Jane  M.  Harwell 


In  one  of  our  first  conversations,  I asked  Ed  Briggs  what  led  him 
to  carve  bowls  instead  of  any  number  of  other  traditional  wooden 
items.  In  response,  Ed  laughed  and  said  that  he  just  liked  bowls. 
“They  are  functional  and  beautiful,”  he  continued.  “I’m  a produc- 
tion craftsperson,  and  I enjoy  making  something  that  people  love  to 
use.”  Further  conversations  revealed  that  Ed’s  initial  attraction  to 
the  beautiful  and  useful  vessel  form  has  inspired  him  not  only  to 
carve  traditionally  styled  dough  bowls,  but  also  to  sculpt  free  form 
burl  vases,  vibrant  works  of  art  which  combine  traditional  methods 
with  contemporary  aesthetics.  Although  he  often  says  his  work  is 
always  “all  about  a vessel,”  Ed  Briggs’s  creative  vision  pushes  that 
vessel  form  well  beyond  the  containers  for  bread  raising  of  his  bowl- 
making predecessors. 

Ed  Briggs  was  born  in  the  Berea  community,  in  Granville 
County  near  Oxford.  In  his  early  years,  Ed  worked  with  his  family 
in  the  “store  business,”  running  a general  merchandise  outfit  in  the 
community.  After  Ed  had  been  working  in  the  business  for  twenty 

A graduate  student  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Jane  Harwell  studied  Ed  Briggs  and  his  work  as  part 
of  a course  in  traditional  craftsmanship  taught  by  Charles  Zug,  III. 
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Figure  1.  Ed  Briggs  stands  in  the  doorway  to  his  drying  shed, 
Berea,  NC. 


years,  his  family  sold  the  store,  and  Ed  began  working  for  a construe- 
tion  company  as  a boiler  maker.  In  the  early  1980s,  he  began 
experimenting  with  wooden  bowl  making.  What  started  as  a hobby 
is  now  the  way  Ed  makes  his  living. 
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Ed  Briggs’s  first  bowls  were  burl  pieces  that  he  turned  on  a lathe. 
Devere  Card  in  The  Use  of  Burl  in  America  notes  that  burl,  the 
“protuberant,  abnormal  growth  found  on  many  species  of  wood, 
was  some  of  the  first  material  used  for  woodenware  utensils  and  that 
the  Native  Americans  may  have  shared  their  burl  work  with  white 
settlers  (5).  Ed  is  aware  of  burl’s  long  history  and  commented  that  it 
was  the  most  sensible  wood  to  use  for  bowl  making  because  it  was 
“already  in  the  form  of  a bowl.”  In  his  early  practice,  however,  Ed 
quickly  discovered  that  lathe  work  didn’t  suit  him.  He  felt  that  he 
was  ruining  the  beautiful  burls  by  turning  them  and  taking  away  so 
much  of  their  natural  shape,  and  he  felt  drawn  instead  to  hand 
carving.  Consequently,  he  began  looking  around  for  information 
about  hand-carved  bowls. 

In  his  research,  Ed  ran  across  a copy  of  Foxfire  4 , which  features 
two  short  articles  about  hand-carved  wooden  bowls,  referred  to  by 
their  makers  as  bread  trays  or  dough  trays.  In  addition  to  general 
information  about  tools,  choosing  lumber,  and  cutting  the  initial 
wood  block,  the  first  article,  “Dick  Harrison,  W oodworker,  contains 
a detailed  description  and  photographs  illustrating  how  to  measure 
the  oval  shape  on  the  top  of  the  piece  of  wood  by  drawing  a lengthwise 
center  line  and  evenly  spaced  perpendicular  lines  to  form  a grid, 
which  can  then  be  used  to  create  arcs  which  will  determine  the  curve 
of  the  bowl  (97-99).  Ed  remembers  rereading  this  article  “until  [he] 
had  it  memorized.”  He  began  making  bowls  by  this  geometrical 
method,  but  soon  found  he  preferred  the  less  calculated  method 
described  by  the  second  Foxfire  ^bowl  carver,  Alex  Martin.  Rather 
than  make  the  elaborate  marks  prescribed  by  the  first  carver,  Ed 
simply  draws  a freehand  oval  to  indicate  the  shape  of  the  mouth  of 
the  bowl.  The  rest  of  the  shaping  he  does  as  he  goes. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  his 
technique,  Ed  told  his  wife  that  he  wanted  to  take  out  a magazine 
advertisement  and  explore  the  possibility  of  going  full  time  with  his 
bowl-making  business.  In  1984,  he  decided  to  buy  an  advertisement 
in  Country  magazine.  Although  he  had  to  borrow  $1800  for  the 
one-twelfth  page  advertisement,  Ed  decided  the  magazine  s large 
distribution  merited  this  investment.  As  a result  of  the  ad,  McCormick 
Spice  Company  contacted  Ed,  and  he  began  to  wholesale  his  bowls 
through  its  woodenwares  catalogue.  By  the  time  McCormick  s 
woodenwares  division  closed  down  two  years  later,  Ed  was  well  on 
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his  way  to  making  a living  at  bowl  making.  He  has  never  done  any 
further  advertising. 

Sometime  toward  the  end  of  Ed’s  relationship  with  the 
McCormick  company,  he  became  involved  with  both  the  North 
Carolina  and  the  national  crafts  communities.  He  participated  in 
shows  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Highlands  Handicraft  Guild  and 
Carolina  Designer  Craftsmen,  and  he  began  taking  part  in  the  North 
Carolina  and  Florida  state  fairs,  both  of  which  are  large,  well- 
attended  events  which  encourage  craftspeople  to  demonstrate  and  to 
serve  as  educational  resources  for  the  patrons.  During  this  time,  Ed 
also  received  some  helpful  media  publicity  in  central  North  Caro- 
lina: the  McCormick  catalogue  listing  led  to  a full-page  article  on  Ed 
in  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  and  state  fair  exposure  resulted  in 
three  local  television  spots. 

Today,  after  almost  ten  years  of  increased  proficiency  and  pub- 
licity, Ed  Briggs  makes  his  living  by  making  wooden  bowls.  When 
I arrived  at  his  house  for  our  first  interview  in  February  1994,  his 
kitchen  table  was  piled  high  with  applications  and  solicitations  for 
crafts  shows  and  fairs  from  Michigan  to  Florida.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a seventeen-day  stint  at  the  Florida  State  Fair,  where  he 
had  sold  all  his  stock  of  bowls  and  received  fifty  special  orders  to  fill. 
He  told  me  that  making  bowls  for  his  next  engagement,  a weekend 
festival  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  would  consume  his  next  three  weeks. 

Ed  Briggs’s  work  falls  into  two  distinct  categories:  traditionally 
shaped  bowls,  hand-carved  from  a variety  of  woods,  and  free  form 
burl  sculpture  (figures  2 and  3).  The  basic  bowl  Ed  makes  is  roughly 
19  1/2"  x 4 1/2"  x 1 1 1/2",  a shallow  oblong  bowl  known  in  the  South 
as  a bread  tray  or  a dough  bowl.  He  also  makes  smaller  and  larger 
bread  trays,  as  well  as  some  large  round  bowls,  when  he  acquires 
wood  of  the  proper  size.  His  burl  pieces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all 
different,  taking  their  design  from  the  shape  suggested  by  the 
natural  form  of  the  burl. 

Ed  buys  most  of  the  wood  for  his  standard  bowls  from  a local 
sawmill,  which  provides  him  with  the  knotless  timber  he  prefers. 
The  mill  cuts  a variety  of  woods  into  slabs  approximately  6"  by  1 6"  by 
45",  long  enough  for  Ed  to  cut  two  bowls  from  each  length.  Ed  stacks 
this  lumber  under  a tarp  in  his  back  yard  using  a method  which  he 
calls  “dead  packing.”  He  layers  one  piece  on  top  of  another  in  a way 
that  helps  preserve  the  moisture  in  each  piece  until  he  is  ready  to 
carve  (figure  4). 
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pjgm*g  2.  Cherry  dough  bowl  with  blocks  cut  for  curving. 


Figure  3.  Burl  sculpture  by  Ed  Briggs. 

Ed’s  other  wood  source  is  people  who  have  heard  about  his 
business.  If  they  give  him  whole  logs,  Ed  cuts  the  initial  lengths 
himself  (figure  5).  The  bowls  must  come  from  the  outside  part  of  the 
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Figure  4.  Milled  lumber  dead  packed  for  drying  in  front  of  Ed  Briggs’s 
workshop. 


Figure  5.  Cut  logs  ready  for  splitting,  stacked  in  Ed’s  outdoor  workspace. 

log  to  avoid  the  pith  or  center  of  the  log,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
weakest  part  and,  therefore,  most  likely  to  split.  If  a log  is  sufficiently 
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large  and  cut  properly,  Ed  takes  two  bowls  from  one  length.  The 
burls  are  brought  to  him  by  friends  and  others  interested  in  his  work 
(figure  6).  Ed  says  that  his  best  supplier  is  a young  man  who  works 
for  the  forest  service  and  prowls  around  the  sawmills  as  the  timber 

is  cut  to  rescue  burls  for  Ed’s  use. 

Once  the  lumber  is  cut,  Ed  makes  his  length  and  width  measure- 
ments and  then  draws  an  oval  on  the  wood  to  indicate  the  shape  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bowl.  Although  he  used  the  complicated  measuring 
and  marking  system  outlined  in  the  Foxfire  4 article  when  he  first 
began  to  carve  bowls,  now  Ed  makes  only  one  mark.  The  elaborate 
marking  system,  he  says,  “is  for  the  man  who  is  going  to  make  just 
one  bowl.”  He  now  has  a sense  of  the  shape  and  the  curve  of  the  bowl 
and  more  than  one  mark  is  unnecessary  for  his  work. 

After  marking  his  oval,  Ed  uses  a chain  saw  to  give  the  bowl  its 
basic  shape.  He  cuts  around  the  perimeter  of  the  bowl  using  the 
drawn  pattern,  hollows  out  the  center  with  a bowl  adz,  and  then  uses 
the  chain  saw  to  give  the  outside  of  the  bowl  its  form.  After  he  has 
shaped  the  bowl  in  this  way,  Ed  uses  a hatchet  and  a series  of  bowl 
adzes,  made  for  him  by  a Winston-Salem  blacksmith,  to  complete  the 

“roughing  out”  process  (figures  7 and  8). 

Ed  then  places  the  roughed-out  bowl  (figure  9)  on  a shelf  in  his 
drying  shed.  He  works  the  wood  green  so  that  it  can  dry  properly 
without  splitting.  He  explained  to  me  that  if  the  wood  is  allowed  to 
stay  in  a block,  it  dries  quickly  and  unevenly  and  therefore  splits 
easily.  To  prevent  the  wood  from  splitting,  Ed  carves  out  the  inside 
first  and  then  shapes  the  outside.  This  technique,  he  explained, 
relieves  the  stress  on  the  wood  and,  therefore,  allows  it  to  dry  evenly. 
Ed  leaves  the  wood  drying  in  the  shed,  with  the  doors  and  windows 
closed  and  the  dehumidifier  running  to  insure  slow  and  even  drying, 
until  the  moisture  in  the  wood  goes  down  to  12  to  14%.  Although  he 
is  usually  able  to  tell  by  look  and  feel  whether  the  wood  is  dry  enough 
to  finish,  he  also  uses  a hand-held  meter  to  check  the  moisture.  When 
the  bowls  have  reached  the  proper  moisture  level,  Ed  uses  a metal 
gooseneck  scraper  to  smooth  out  the  inside  and  then  finishes  each 
piece  by  hand-sanding  and  applying  several  coats  of  mineral  oil.  He 

uses  no  stains  of  any  kind  on  his  bowls. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  wood  that  Ed  uses  is  maple,  the  rest  is 

a wide  variety  which  includes  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  and  sycamore. 
The  beauty  of  maple  according  to  Ed  is  that  a single  piece  offers  a 
multitude  of  colors  and  patterns: 
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Figure  6.  Burls  outside  Ed  Briggs’s  workshop. 


Figure  7.  Three  bowl  adzes  lean 


against  a roughed-out  bowl 
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Figure  8.  Ed  Briggs  shapes  the  outside  of  a dough  bowl  with  a hatchet. 


Figure  9.  A roughed-out  dough  bowl  stands  ready  for  the  drying  shed. 
The  oval  drawn  to  guide  cutting  the  bowl  is  still  visible  before  finish 

sanding. 
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Maple  you  can  just  get  so  much  color  from.  You  can  get  a piece  of 
maple  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  humidity’s  up  and  the  sap  is 
up,  and  it’ll  turn  every  color  in  the  book. ...  You  may  have  twenty 
bowls  there  and  all  of  them  look  different. . . . It’s  like  using  twenty 
different  kinds  of  wood. 

Another  of  Ed’s  favorites  is  wormy  maple.  Infested  by  the 
Colombian  beetle,  which  feeds  on  the  starch  and  sugar  in  the  maple, 
wormy  maple  shows  the  black  sap  stain  marks  left  by  the  beetles  and 
offers  particularly  beautiful  patterns. 

During  spring  and  summer,  Ed  also  treats  some  of  his  wood  to 
enhance  its  pattern.  This  method,  which  he  developed  and  which  he 
calls  spalting  or  spoiling,  requires  cutting  the  wood  in  the  humidity 
of  the  spring  and  summer  and  storing  it  under  plastic  in  indirect 
sunlight.  In  this  process,  Ed  says,  UI  do  everything  you’re  not 
supposed  to  do  to  wood.”  The  heat  and  dampness  combine  to 
maintain  the  humidity  under  the  plastic  and  thus  encourage  the 
growth  of  a wood  fungus  which,  as  it  slowly  breaks  down  the  wood, 
leaves  a beautiful  pattern  of  thin  black  lines  throughout.  The  result- 
ing spalted  wood  is  one  of  Ed’s  favorite  materials  to  work: 

If  you  catch  it  just  right,  there’s  no  wood  in  the  world  that’s  so  pretty. 
It’s  gorgeous  wood  . . . beautiful ...  the  lines  in  it.  It  looks  like  you 
took  an  ink  pen  and  just  went  everywhere  in  circles. . . . It’s  just  pretty. 

These  beautiful  patterns  bring  more  money.  While  Ed  would 
like  to  be  able  to  treat  all  of  his  wood  in  this  way,  the  need  for  adequate 
heat  and  humidity  makes  this  process  a possibility  only  in  warmer 
weather.  The  treated  wood  is  difficult  to  work,  he  says,  because  it  has 
both  hard  and  soft  spots  and  must  be  worked  at  just  the  right  time: 
too  soon  and  it’s  too  green,  too  late  and  it’s  too  soft. 

While  the  burls  require  an  initial  blasting  to  remove  the  outer 
layer  of  bark,  the  basic  tools  and  carving  process  for  burl  sculpture 
are  the  same  as  for  the  bowls.  Ed  removes  the  bark  from  the  burl  and 
then  uses  a senes  of  adzes  and  scrapers  to  give  the  pieces  their  forms. 
Unlike  the  consistently  shaped  bowls,  burl  sculptures  are  all  differ- 
ent, their  shape  determined  by  Ed’s  interpretation  of  their  original 
form. 

The  result  of  Ed’s  work  is  a variety  of  gracefully  shaped  carved 
wooden  bowls  and  burl  sculpture.  In  creating  both  kinds  of  vessels, 
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he  has  integrated  traditional  and  contemporary  methods  and  aes- 
thetics to  create  beautiful  forms.  Both  his  bowl  work  and  his  burl 
sculpture  reflect  Ed’s  artistry. 

In  the  language  of  folklore  scholarship,  Ed  Briggs  is  not  a 
traditional  craftsperson.  The  folkloristic  definition  of  traditional 
emphasizes  method  of  craft  transmission:  a traditional  craftsperson 
learns  informally  from  another  craftsperson  how  to  use  traditional 
tools,  methods,  and  materials  to  create  traditional  forms.  A ninth- 
generation  North  Carolina  potter,  then,  who  carries  on  the  pottery 
making  tradition  of  her  family,  is  by  definition  a traditional 
craftsperson  even  if  her  pots  are  purchased  for  their  aesthetic  rather 
than  traditional  pragmatic  value  (see  Zug).  Ed  Briggs,  on  the  other 
hand,  boiler  maker  turned  bowl  maker,  has  taught  himself  to  carve 
bowls  using  traditional  methods,  tools,  materials  and  forms,  but  does 
not  come  from  a bowl  making  tradition.  While  members  of  his 
mother’s  family  were  woodworkers  and  he  himself  worked  construc- 
tion for  many  years,  Ed  did  not  learn  bowl  making  by  watching  other 
bowl  makers.  Rather  than  being  born  into  a community  of  craftspeople 
who  spent  their  lives  making  beautiful  and  functional  objects  for 
their  friends  and  family,  Ed  was  driven  by  his  own  creative  impulse 
to  seek  out  a traditional  creative  form.  The  Foxfire  books,  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  traditional  forms  and  methods,  gave  Ed  an 
opportunity  to  realize  his  own  desire  to  connect  with  an  earlier  form. 
He  remembers  his  early  lathe  work  as  unsatisfying;  the  hand  carving 
method  proved  more  fulfilling. 

Folklorists  would  label  Ed  a revivalist:  his  love  for  traditional 
form,  methods,  and  tools  led  him  to  bowl  making.  As  I talked  to  Ed, 
however,  I began  to  see  that  he  and  his  work  are  not  fully  described 
by  applying  the  categories  of  traditional  and  revival  and  their  accom- 
panying professional  folkloristic  rhetoric.  Rather,  as  he  combines 
knowledge  of  traditional  methods  with  contemporary  aesthetic  to 
yield  his  own  interpretation  of  a traditional  craft,  Ed  is  best  under- 
stood as  an  individual  artist  motivated  by  his  own  creative  impulse. 
In  using  these  rigid  categories,  folklorists  and  cultural  interpreters, 
in  their  hurry  to  define  a particular  craftsperson,  risk  overlooking 
the  richness  that  an  artist  like  Ed  Briggs  brings  to  both  traditional 
craft  and  contemporary  art.  His  commitment  and  attraction  to  older, 
traditional  forms  enrich  his  artistic  vision,  and  his  artistry  enhances 
his  interpretation  of  traditional  forms. 
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In  fact,  these  rigid  categories  have  structured  scholarship  in  such 
a way  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  place  Ed’s  hand-carved  bowls  into 
historical  perspective.  Because  of  the  early  lack  of  interest  in  undeco- 
rated usefulwares,”  most  scholarly  works  that  include  treenware  are 
in  effect  catalogues  which  simply  document  types  of  woodenwares, 
often  lathe-turned  rather  than  hand-carved.  Such  catalogues,  while 
they  make  cursory  attempts  to  discuss  the  construction  process, 
make  little  mention  of  the  carvers  themselves;  see,  for  example, 
Ketchum,  Gould,  Maust,  and  Evan-Thomas.  These  studies  do  not 
fully  explore  the  methods  used  by  early  bowl  makers.  With  the 
development  of  material  culture  studies  in  the  late  1960s  and  the 
increased  interest  of  folklorists  in  traditional  craft,  recent  scholarly 
studies  have  included  carvers  of  chairs,  canes,  and  chains,  but  bowl 
makers  are  not  usually  among  the  craftspeople  explored.  This  lack 
of  research  by  material  culture  folklorists  into  wooden  bowl  makers 
may  be  related  to  the  role  of  wooden  bowl  carvers  as  revivalists  rather 
than  recognized  “traditional”  craftspeople,  the  privileged  designa- 
tion of  their  cousins  the  chair  makers  and  cane  carvers.  Often  “folk 
art  scholarship  focuses  on  “outsider  artists”  and  the  expressiveness 
of  art  objects  with  little  attention  to  “usefulwares,”  so  that  studies  of 
bowl  making  tradition  do  not  appear  in  this  field  either. 

Ed  Briggs’s  status  as  revivalist  may  also  limit  the  depth  to  which 
folklorists  attempt  to  understand  his  motivations  and  artistry.  In  the 
realm  of  public  sector  folklore,  for  example,  categorization  of 
craftspeople  is  important  as  it  relates  to  cultural  presentation:  what 
should  be  presented  to  the  public  as  “authentic”  or  “traditional.” 
Shalom  Staub  argues  that  as  public  sector  folklorists  distinguish 
between  traditional  and  revival  artists,  they  elevate  the  traditional 
craftsperson  as  the  true  folk  artist  and,  therefore,  the  appropriate 
subject  of  public  programming”  (169).  Staub  argues  that  authentic- 
ity is  determined  (in  this  case,  by  public  sector  folklorists)  by  “social 
interaction  and  multicultural  negotiation,”  which  are  ongoing  be- 
tween groups  of  people  (173).  For  a public  sector  folklorist,  then,  a 
revivalist  is  less  authentic  than  a traditional  craftsperson  simply 
because  he  or  she  is  too  much  like  the  folklorist;  Staub  describes  such 
“revival  artists  [as]  often  highly  educated  [and]  too  close  to  the 
folklorist’s  own  experience  to  qualify  as  authentic”  (173).  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bipolar  model  for  categorizing  craftspeople  precludes  the 
depth  of  interpretation  necessary  to  appreciate  fully  Ed  Briggs’s 
work  and  the  work  of  others  like  him. 
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In  his  work,  Ed  Briggs  combines  elements  of  traditional  craft, 
revivalist  impulse,  and  artistic  vision.  To  examine  fully  the  meaning 
of  Ed’s  work,  we  must  explore  the  way  that  he  talks  about  his  craft 
and  where  he  sees  himself  on  this  continuum  between  traditional 
craft  and  contemporary  art.  In  our  conversations,  Ed  called  attention 
to  his  affinity  for  old  things  and  old  processes.  He  is  proud  of  his 
collection  of  old  tools  and  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  more 
information  about  traditional  carving  methods  and  forms.  Bowl 
making  has  introduced  Ed  to  a community  of  artists  and  craftspeople, 
and  he  talks  about  these  ties  with  great  pleasure.  He  believes  that 
persons  performing  a traditional  craft  have  the  responsibility  to 
provide  “knowledgeable”  answers  and  correct  information  to  people 
who  come  to  see  their  work.  He  told  with  disgust  a story  about 
another  bowl  maker  that  he  had  seen  at  a state  fair;  he  said  that  this 
young  man  answered  questions  incorrectly  and  seemed  to  be  making 
up  answers  to  satisfy  his  questioners.  When  Ed  talks  about  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair’s  Village  of  Yesteryear,  his  commitment  to 
community  education  and  excellence  in  craftsmanship  is  obvious. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  things  I’ve  ever  gotten  was  in  the  Village  of 
Yesteryear,  that’s  the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh.  There  are  one  hundred 
craftspeople  there.  In  1992  we  voted  for  craftsman  of  the  year,  and  I was 
voted  craftsman  of  the  year.  . . . It’s  put  on  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Education  Building.  When  you  walk 
in  there  you’re  supposed  to  feel  free  to  talk  to  anybody  in  there,  and  they 

are  supposed  to  answer  you  with  a sensible  answer  . . . a knowledgeable 

answer. 

Although  he  has  chosen  a traditional  form  as  the  basis  for  his 
creations,  Ed  is  quite  aware  that  his  work  is  beyond  the  limited  realm 
of  the  traditional  craftsperson  making  articles  for  use  within  a 
community.  Ed  refers  to  his  burl  bowls  as  “art”  as  opposed  to 
“usefulwares.”  But  he  also  is  aware  that  civt  carries  connotations  that 
do  not  include  some  of  his  important  insights  about  himself.  Ed 
describes  himself,  in  fact,  as  a “production  craftsman,”  and  he  refers 
to  his  standard  dough  bowls  as  “functional  art.”  His  use  of  these 
terms  signifies  “beautiful  things  that  are  both  useful  and  afford- 
able.” Early  in  our  first  interview,  he  told  me  that  although  he  does 
not  work  like  a machine,  he  still  is  concerned  with  the  number  of 
bowls  that  he  makes.  As  he  sees  it,  any  bowl  that  took  him  too  long 
to  make  would  not  be  affordable  to  his  customers,  and  because  he  is 
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trying  to  make  a living  at  bowl  making,  he  is  interested  in  providing 
a reasonably  priced  bowl.  His  basic  bread  tray  sells  for  approximately 
forty  dollars;  Ed’s  burl  sculpture,  however,  is  considerably  more 
expensive— $200  to  $800— prices  that  reflect  the  amount  of  labor 
and  the  artistic  singularity  embodied  in  each  piece. 

While  he  uses  traditional  methods  to  revive  a traditional  form, 
one  of  Ed’s  main  concerns  is  to  provide  his  customers  with  some- 
thing beautiful,  useful,  and  affordable.  In  The  Tourist , Dean 
MacCannell  suggests  that  craftspeople  like  Ed  are,  in  this  day  of 
social  fragmentation,  purveyors  of  authentic  experience  (105-07). 
Ed  s bowls  then,  according  to  MacCannell’s  thesis,  are  an  opportu- 
nity for  disconnected  moderns  to  reconnect  with  a simpler,  more 
authentic  past.  Ed,  however,  does  not  see  his  customers  as  passive 
consumers  of  authentic  experience.  When  I asked  him  what  people 
did  with  the  bowls  they  bought  from  him,  he  emphasized  their  use 
rather  than  their  symbolism:  “They  use  them.  You’d  be  surprised 
how  many  people  buy  these  bowls  from  me  to  raise  their  sourdough 
bread  in.  Ed  also  said  that  people  who  did  not  use  his  pieces  as  bread 
bowls  often  used  them  as  salad  or  fruit  bowls. 

Ed  also  pointed  out  that  many  people  upon  seeing  his  dough 
bowls  remark  that  these  are  just  like  the  ones  they  remember  from 
their  grandmothers’  kitchens.  He  feels  that  many  people  purchase 
bowls  as  reminders  of  a particular  time  or  a particular  person  in  their 
life.  When  I asked  him  why  he  continues  to  create  only  bowls  instead 
of  branching  out  into  other  kinds  of  carving,  Ed  replied  that  he  gets 
great  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  by  carving  bowls  he  is  creating 
something  both  useful  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  providing  people  an 
opportunity  to  reconnect  with  a memory  from  their  past.  Certainly 
the  people  who  buy  Ed’s  bowls  respond  to  something  in  their 
traditional  handmade  form;  they  could,  after  all,  purchase  much 
cheaper  plastic  or  ceramic  bowls  from  the  supermarket.  Yet  his 
customers  seem,  according  to  Ed,  not  to  be  seeking  an  intangible 
experience,  but  to  be  responding  to  a beautiful  and  functional  art 
object  or  reconnecting  with  something  particular  in  their  memory. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  while  Ed  is  motivated  to  revive 
traditional  forms,  in  essence  he  is  an  artist  first.  Although  he  did  not, 
in  our  brief  interviews,  use  artist  to  describe  himself,  he  does  use 
sculpture  and  art  to  describe  both  his  functional  bowls  and  his 
distinctive  burls.  Certainly  the  burl  work,  which  he  describes  as 
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Figure  10.  The  side  of  Ed’s  workshop  forms  a display  space  to  hang 
various  rural  objects  and  examples  of  his  craft,  including  a skull  and 
feather  totem. 

“contemporary  sculpture,”  is  a purely  creative  endeavor.  The  raw 
burls  lying  in  his  workshop  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Ed  s artistic  genius. 
Like  any  artist  he  is  intensely  concerned  with  form  and  works  with 
the  wood  in  such  as  way  as  to  let  the  natural  shape  come  forward. 
While  based  on  a basic  vessel  form  and  using  materials  long  used  to 
create  functional  bowls,  Ed’s  burl  work  runs  the  gamut  from  highly 
polished  and  precisely  shaped  vases,  to  partially  finished  bowls,  to 
vase-shaped  objects  with  voids  in  the  sides  and  rough  unfinished  top 
edges.  Ed  distinguishes  these  contemporary  sculptures  from  his 
functional  work,  but  he  does  not  see  these  pieces  as  his  reward  for 
turning  out  the  bowls.  He  is  equally  interested  in  both  forms. 

Ed  also  creates  special  space  for  himself,  both  physically  in  his 
workshop  and  psychically  in  his  community,  as  an  artist  rather  than 
as  a traditional  or  revivalist  craftsperson.  He  now  lives  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  grew  up,  but  he  remembers  clearly  his  neighbors’ 
and  family’s  responses  to  his  new  career: 

A lot  of  people  laughed  at  me  for  doing  what  I do.  Some  people  told 
me  I was  crazy,  but  my  mama  told  me  she  hoped  I d have  to  get  a 
bigger  mailbox  for  all  of  the  orders  coming  in Other  people 
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laughed  at  me.  Asked  me,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  old 
bowl?”  I said,  “I’m  going  to  sell  it.”  “Who’s  going  to  buy  it?”  I said, 
Plenty  of  people  will  buy  it.”  They  said,  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
if ...  ? I said,  “I’ll  split  the  thing  up  and  throw  it  away  if  I don’t  like 
it.  [Laughs.]  But  I stuck  with  it.  And  now  they  don’t  pick  on  me. 

Unlike  a traditional  craftsperson,  who  learned  his  trade  within 
the  community  and  is  supported  by  the  community  as  he  continues 
its  craft  tradition,  part  of  Ed’s  self  definition  as  artist  goes  beyond 
that  community  to  a wider  circle  that  accepted  his  artwork.  Ed  sees 
a positive  supporting  role  for  outsiders: 


There’s  one  thing  I didn’t  do  ...  I did  not  mess  around  in  Granville 
County . . . because  the  last  place  that  will  accept  you  is  your  own  town. 
Now  . . . people  in  Granville  County  will  buy  bowls  if  they  come  out 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  or  Richmond,  Virginia,  but  let  a country 
boy  start  up  something  and . . . “Who  in  the  world  does  he  think  he  is?” 
. . . But  see,  there  s something  about  going  out  of  town;  the  people  out 
of  town  will  support  you.  Your  hometown  people  won’t. 

As  a craftsman  reinterpreting  rather  than  continuing  a tradi- 
tional skill,  Ed  perceives  that  his  audience  exists  beyond  his  home 
community.  He  is  a well-connected  member  of  the  national  craft 
community.  His  house  is  full  of  the  work  of  other  craftspeople  whom 
he  has  met  and  befriended  traveling  from  show  to  show.  Part  of  his 
maturity  as  an  artist  involved  separating  himself  from  his  family  to 
embrace  a wider  arts  world  that  accepts  what  he  does. 

Ed  Briggs  has  also  created  physical  space  that  expresses  his 
individuality  as  artist  rather  than  his  continuing  of  a family  tradi- 
tion. The  side  of  his  work  shed,  which  he  built  himself,  is  decorated 
with  unfinished  bowls,  traps,  painted  fish,  and  other  objects  (figure 
10).  He  even  built  a totem  for  himself:  “I’m  different.  I just  decided 
to  build  it  one  day.”  He  marks  his  creative  space  clearly.  His  is  not  an 
inherited  workspace,  but  the  realm  of  a creative  artist,  albeit  one  with 
a passion  for  traditional  forms. 

Ed  Briggs  s work  combines  tradition,  revival,  and  artistry  in  a 
special  way.  His  sense  of  artistic  identity  and  ways  of  working  blur 
the  categories  that  tempt  folklorists;  his  combinative  efforts  allow 
one  vision  to  enhance  another,  and  any  attempts  to  distinguish 
strictly  between  traditional  craftsperson  and  revivalist  detract  from 
his  artistry.  He  is  not  a traditional  craftsperson  because  he  wasn’t 
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trained  in  a traditional  way.  And  while  he  might  be  labeled  revivalist 
because  he  is  interested  in  old  forms  and  tools  and  methods,  he  is,  in 
his  own  words,  a “production  craftsperson  who  makes  beautiful 
things  with  a few  modern  shortcuts  because  this  “functional  art  is 
the  way  that  he  makes  his  living.  He  must  make  bowls  that  people  can 
afford.  Yet  Ed  is  a creative  artist  as  well.  He  is  a sculptor  of  burl,  eager 
to  push  the  burl  beyond  function  to  form.  While  some  of  his  burl 
“vessels”  may  in  fact  be  used  as  vases,  many  are  full  of  voids,  carved 
to  enhance  the  natural  shape  of  the  burl  rather  than  to  fulfill  a 
particular  function.  He  structures  his  environment,  too,  as  an  artist 
might,  and  he  feels  apart  from  his  community  in  a way  that  many 
creators  do.  He  is  not  part  of  a long  tradition  of  bowl  makers  who  have 
catered  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  in  fact,  in  pursuing  this 
traditional  craft  Ed  has  distanced  himself  from  community  expecta- 
tions and  finds  more  creative  acceptance  with  other  craftspeople 
than  he  does  with  his  own  neighbors.  Finally,  to  conclude  that  Ed  is 
riding  the  wave  of  our  contemporary  search  for  authenticity  limits 
our  understanding  of  his  artistry.  He  is  at  once  functional  and 
creative  artist,  keeper  of  old  ways,  developer  of  new  forms,  educator, 
and  entrepreneur. 
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1994  Student  Contest  Undergraduate  Honorable  Mention 

Sanging  in  Poplar,  North  Carolina: 
Zelotes  Peterson,  Ginseng  Hunter 

By  Ronan  K.  Peterson 


Ginseng,  a woodland  plant,  grows  best  in  shady  areas  of  mixed 
hardwoods,  usually  on  hilly  northern  slopes  with  moist,  rich  soil. 
Although  it  can  be  found  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is 
native  to  the  Appalachian  and  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  where  it  has  become  an  important  part  of  rural 
folklife.  Ginseng  plants  possess  a corrugated  root  with  one  or  more 
prongs  or  stems  and  display  five  leaves  and  a ball  of  seed  berries. 

Native  Americans  used  ginseng  as  a medicinal  and  ceremonial 
herb  in  colonial  times.  After  discovering  the  value  of  ginseng  on  the 
Oriental  trade  market,  white  colonial  settlers  began  harvesting  the 
then  plentiful  root  and  shipping  it  to  China.  Through  the  years,  this 
intense  harvesting  resulted  in  a scarcity  of  the  ginseng  plant  and 
promoted  an  interest  in  the  domestication  of  wild  ginseng.  Some 
innovative  entrepreneurs  turned  to  cultivating  ginseng,  but  the 
Chinese  marketers  paid  less  for  these  roots,  because  the  mountain- 
bred  “wild  ginseng  remained  the  highest  in  their  esteem”  (Harding 
49).  For  rural  mountaineers,  wild  ginseng  became  an  important 


Ronan  Peterson  studied  his  grandfather  and  Mitchell  County  ginseng 
culture  during  a course  taught  by  Charles  Zug,  III,  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
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source  of  cash  income  and  home  medicine.  They  scoured  the  hills, 
hollers,  and  knobs  in  search  of  the  profitable  herb.  Mountaineers 
turned  to  ginseng  to  support  themselves  economically  and  placed 
considerable  confidence  in  its  ability  to  cure  various  infirmities. 
Ginseng  evolved  into  a folk  icon,  and  ginseng  hunting  developed 
into  a folk  occupation,  complete  with  its  own  processes,  aesthetics, 
tales,  and  traditions.  Ginseng  became  for  mountain  folk  a source  of 

income,  a medical  staple,  and  an  essential  part  of  folk  tradition  and 
lore. 

My  grandfather,  Zelotes  Peterson,  who  is  a herb  gatherer  and 
craftsman,  has  spent  his  entire  life  hunting  ginseng  or  “sanging”  for 
profit  and  pleasure.  Former  logger,  tobacco  farmer,  sawmill  worker, 
and  railroad  man,  Zelotes  is  no  stranger  to  hard  work.  Born  and 
raised  in  Poplar,  N.C.,  at  the  foot  of  Unaka  Mountain  in  Mitchell 
County,  Zelotes  acquired  agrarian  values  of  strenuous  work  and 
profitable  leisure  from  his  kinfolk.  Living  nestled  deep  in  the 
Appalachian  range,  the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  Zelotes 
subsisted  on  what  the  mountains  had  to  offer.  A philosophy  of 
making  profit  from  the  hills  and  surrounding  mountains  is  embed- 
ded deep  in  their  daily  routine.  Supporting  himself  by  birdhouse 
sales  and  herb  transactions,  Zelotes,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-four,  still 
searches  the  hollers  and  mountains  surrounding  his  home  for  gin- 
seng and  other  plants.  Every  autumn  he  forages  in  the  hills  for 
patches  of  wild  ginseng,  even  though  others  have  turned  to  cultiva- 
tion as  an  easier  and  more  convenient  way  of  harvesting  this  herb. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  memorized  the  mountain  landscape  sur- 
rounding Poplar,  and  he  travels  these  woods  many  times  over  in  his 
annual  quest  for  what  scholar  Mark  Steinhardt  calls  the  “green  gold 
of  the  forest”  (41 ).  Beyond  basic  economic  profit,  for  Zelotes,  sanging 
has  become  a pastime,  a source  of  medical  aid,  a tail-tale  quest,  and 
a folk  tradition  he  is  glad  to  perpetuate. 

Hunting  ginseng  is  an  elaborate  process.  Gatherers  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  ginseng-growing  locales  and  regional  productivity, 
and  considerable  patience  and  alertness.  When  going  sanging,  Zelotes 

leaves  at  the  break  of  daylight.  He  describes  his  preoccupation  with 
the  search: 

I always  tried  to  figure  out  me  a way  to  be  where  sang  would  grow.  Till 

I could  dig  me  a bunch  and  be  back  right  close  to  the  house. ...  I 

would  want  to  dig  from  the  time  I left  the  house  until  I would  get  back. 
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Often  Zelotes  carries  a walking  stick  with  him,  preferably  “some- 
thing seasoned.”  He  trusts  in  that  stick  to  protect  him  from  local 
snakes:  “Find  me  an  ash  if  I could.  If  I carry  an  ash  stick,  I never  run 
up  on  a snake  in  my  life,”  says  Zelotes.  Touring  the  mountains, 
keeping  track  of  time  and  place  by  the  surrounding  peaks,  Zelotes 
still  concentrates  on  the  hunt:  “If  I went  a-sang  hunting,  I went  a- 
sang  hunting.”  Even  though  ginseng  comes  up  in  early  May,  sangers 
know  to  delay  their  search  until  plants  ripen  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Zelotes  says  that  one  must  “try  and  wait  until  when  the  berries 
are  getting  red  on  it,  and  the  top  will  turn  the  prettiest  yellow,  look 
just  like  gold.  There  isn’t  nothing  else  that  looks  like  it.”  Waiting 
until  the  ginseng  ripens  is  useful  in  many  respects:  it  helps  hunters 
identify  the  plant  among  the  undergrowth,  it  allows  the  plant  to 
mature  and  grow  larger,  and  the  replanted  fruit  of  ripened  seed 
insures  a future  growth  of  the  ginseng  crop. 

According  to  Zelotes,  the  plant  “will  grow  anywhere,  where  it 
can  get  drainage  and  a little  sunlight.  . . . But  if  you  get  up  high  on 
the  mountain,  there  ain’t  no  sang  up  there,  it’s  too  dry.”  Hunters  have 
to  be  experts  on  the  local  environment  and  topography  to  find  the 
elusive  plant.  Zelotes  asserts  that  “you  have  to  hunt  regular  every 
year,  like  in  a certain  mountain  you  hunt  in  before  you  can  find 
where  it  grows  at.”  A problem  novice  hunters  encounter  is  mistaking 
varieties  of  vegetation  that  resemble  ginseng’s  stem  and  top.  Indian 
turnip,  spignet,  and  poison  vine  are  just  a few  of  the  woodland 
undergrowths  that  inexperienced  hunters  take  for  the  ginseng  plant 
(Wigginton  253).  Zelotes  notes  that  “a  lot  of  people  will  walk  over  top 
of  it,  they  won’t  fiddle  with  it,”  leaving  the  ginseng  for  a more 
experienced  hunter  to  dig.  Ideally,  some  plants  will  go  unnoticed  for 
many  years — “that’s  where  you  would  find  big  roots” — and  prove  a 
huge  find  for  a more  observant  sanger. 

Upon  discovering  ginseng  or,  ideally,  a bunch  of  sang,  the 
hunter  first  estimates  the  size  and  worth  of  the  root  by  the  top.  Some 
hunters  feel  that  the  plenitude  of  prongs  reflects  the  age  and  size  of 
the  root,  but  according  to  Zelotes,  “there  ain’t  nothing  going  to  the 
prong,”  for  there  have  been  one-prong  roots  dug  that  are  much  larger 
than  even  five-prong  plants.  Thus,  the  hunter  must  first  dig  the  root 
in  order  to  determine  the  age  and  value  of  the  sang  because  “the  stalk 
dies  down  every  fall,  and  where  it  perishes  away  from  the  neck  of  the 
root,  it  leaves  a scar  which  remains  to  tell  the  age  of  the  plant  in  after 
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years  (Harding  47).  In  some  instances,  individuals  carry  a small  hoe 
on  the  hunt,  but  more  often  the  hunter  finds  an  available  stick,  and 
then  begins  to  unearth  his  treasure.  Digging  the  root  is  a meticulous 
process,  for  one  must  be  careful  not  to  break  the  root  or  pull  it  out  too 
soon.  Usually  hunters  carry  around  a bag  or  sack  to  transport  their 
sang  to  the  next  dig,  but  sometimes  sangers  resort  to  carrying  the 
roots  in  their  pockets  on  the  less  productive  days. 

After  digging  the  ginseng,  veteran  sangers  participate  in  a pro- 
cess of  conservation.  Ed  Richards  attests  that  “You  won’t  find  very 
many  ’seng  diggers  who  aren’t  also  ’seng  planters”  (237).  Zelotes 
states  that  ‘if  a man  don’t  take  care  of  it,  it  gets  just  like  game,  it’s  just 
about  gone.”  When  finding  a hearty,  mature  plant,  custom  calls  for 
the  harvester  to  pick  the  berries  and  plant  them  in  the  ground 
surrounding  the  host  plant  or  find  a spot  in  more  fertile  ground. 

Zelotes  says:  “I’d  dig  all  the  sang  and  plant  about  half  the  seeds 

Then  when  I’d  find  me  some  good  ground,  I’d  plant  some  there,  or 
if  I’d  find  big  bunches  that  didn’t  have  no  seeds,  I’d  plant  some 
there.”  He  carries  a little  tobacco  can  to  transport  the  berries  to  other 
areas.  Planting  the  seeds  is  a simple  act,  which  requires  sangers  only 
to  brush  back  the  fallen  leaves,  exposing  the  rich,  dark  earth,  and  to 
place  the  berries  in  the  soil,  recovering  the  ground  with  the  decom- 
posing leaves.  Ed  Richards  requests  that  hunters  consider  Nature’s 
method:  “She  grows  the  best  ’seng.  The  seeds  are  dropped  in  the  fall 
at  the  foot  of  the  stalk  and  are  covered  by  that  year’s  crop  of  leaves 
when  they  fall”  (238).  This  process  of  replanting  enables  ginseng  to 
flourish,  as  attested  by  Zelotes,  who  has  “dug  sang  for  years  and  years 
in  the  same  place.” 

Not  every  ginseng  hunter  shares  this  conservative  attitude  to- 
ward wild  planting;  some  would  rather  domesticate  the  process  and 
take  the  seeds  home  to  cultivate.  Alost  sangers,  however,  thrive  upon 
the  hunt  for  ginseng  and  do  not  regard  those  who  domesticate  the 
ginseng  in  high  esteem.  Through  the  years  there  has  been  a rise  in 
ginseng  cultivation,  but  traditional  hunters  shy  away  from  commer- 
cial cultivation,  even  if  they  do  have  a small  patch  of  sang  in  their 
garden.  Zelotes  says  that  people  got  to  raising  it,  setting  it  out, 
planting  the  seed,  and  cultivating  it,  but  it  won’t  bring  nothing;  the 
roots  are  pretty.”  Still,  some  domestic  cultivators  profit  tremen- 
dously on  account  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  their  cultivated  harvest,  even 
if  they  use  methods  unethical  to  traditional  ginseng  gatherers. 
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The  true  test  of  the  rivalry  between  cultivated  and  wild  ginseng 
comes  after  the  gatherers  have  dried  the  plants,  when  they  take  it  to 
sell  to  a ginseng  buyer.  Buyers  pride  themselves  in  being  able  to  spot 
cultivated  ginseng,  even  in  a huge  mass  of  wild  sang.  Buyers  must  be 
extra  careful,  because  at  $260  a pound  (1993  price),  they  could  lose 
considerable  money  if  they  do  not  differentiate  between  cultivated 
ginseng  and  the  more  valuable  wild  ginseng.  Zelotes  claims  that  the 
Chinese  ginseng  market  imports  “over  half  a million  pounds  of 
ginseng  in  one  year  from  the  United  States.”  In  China  the  ginseng  is 
placed  on  the  open  market  for  the  populace  to  purchase,  where  it 
must  compete  with  Asian  ginseng.  Ginseng  buyers  in  the  United 
States  take  these  circumstances  into  account  when  buying  from 
sangers  and  cultivators  and  create  market  competition.  The  ginseng 
industry  has  provided  the  United  States  a major  export  product  and 
a way  for  rural  people  to  make  do  with  what  resources  are  available 

to  them. 

Reflecting  upon  his  introduction  into  ginseng  traditions,  Zelotes 
considers  his  grandmother  the  proprietor  of  his  entrance  into  sanging: 
“My  grandmother  told  me  there  was  money  in  that;  she  was  always 
talking  about  anything  to  make  money  at.”  She  thus  instilled  Zelotes 
with  an  ambition  to  make  money  at  something  he  was  destined  to 
enjoy.  Zelotes’s  grandmother  “was  born  back  in  1877,  and  she  said 
when  she  was  a girl  they  would  dig  roots,  and  leaves  and  stuff  for 
profit.  This  process  of  gathering  available  resources  allowed  families 
to  purchase  essential  products  from  nearby  cities  and  pay  their  taxes 
on  income  and  property.  Zelotes  recalls  that  his  grandmother  and 
her  family  “would  take  a wagon  and  make  a trip  to  Jonesboro, 
Tennessee.”  In  his  memory,  ginseng  selling  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  rural  economy  and  market  travel : “They  had  to  go  there  to  buy, 
maybe  get  a little  thread,  just  stuff  they  could  get  that  they  had  to 
have,  salt  and  stuff  like  that.  T ake  ginseng  and  herbs— that’s  the  way 
they  paid  for  it.”  Economic  resources  were  limited  for  most  moun- 
tain folk  during  Zelotes’s  childhood,  and  most  individuals  “didn’t 
have  nothing  to  do  nothing  with.”  Acquiring  a strong  sense  of 
ginseng’s  value,  Zelotes  incorporated  influences  around  him  in  his 
initial  hunting  and  gathering.  He  heard  “old  fellers  telling  about 
sang  hunting,  how  big  a bunch  there  was,  and  with  increased 
interest  and  zeal,  began  to  participate  in  hunts,  learning  the  process 
and  the  traditions  of  the  trade. 
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Ginseng  is  more  than  a mere  economic  asset  for  the  people  who 
gather  it.  In  China,  the  imported  ginseng  is  used  for  a myriad  of 
purposes,  but  mostly  as  a medical  herb.  It  is  believed  to  provide  relief 
for  stomach  illnesses,  to  act  as  a revitalizer  or  aphrodisiac,  and  to 
serve  as  a cure-all.  Zelotes  alleges  that  “they  think  over  there  that  you 
can  t raise  a youngun  without  ginseng.”  This  confidence  in  ginseng’s 
medical  proficiencies  is  reflected  in  folk  medicine’s  tendency  to 
include  ginseng  in  prescriptions  for  almost  any  illness.  Regarding 
folk  medicine,  Zelotes  says,  “Ginseng,  it’s  good  for  your  health  . . . 

especially  if  a baby  takes  a colic,  what  they  call  the  six-week  colic.”  He 
reminisces: 

I guess  I’ve  walked  hundreds  of  miles  from  here  to  Roscoe  Johnson’s. 

; • * Mrs-  Johnson  would  give  me  a root  of  sang,  and  Mom  would  take 
it  and  make  a tea  out  of  it  for  Wilma  [Zelotes’s  sister],  and  give  it  to 
her  for  colic.  . . . Boil  it  and  sweeten  it  a little,  and  they’d  eat  that,  and 
it  would  make  them  sleep,  clear  up  the  colic,  and  make  them  grow  just 
like  nobody’s  business. 

For  Zelotes  and  most  other  rural  folk,  ginseng  and  herbs  were 

about  the  only  thing  you  could  get  then.  You  couldn’t  get  no  medicine 
or  no  doctor;  you  just  doctored  yourself,  there  wasn’t  no  doctor  to  it. 

It  didn’t  take  long,  Wilma  used  to  cry  day  and  night.  You’d  walk  to  get 
a root  of  sang  or  something  to  make  tea  out  of. 

Zelotes  also  stated  that  one  can 

take  a level  teaspoon  of  powdered  ginseng,  and  it  will  tranquilize  you 
just  like  a sleeping  pill,  just  like  a big  drank  of  liquor  . . . make  you 

sleep  like  a log.  Sometimes  chew  a root  up  today  and  tomorrow  night 
you’ll  sleep  the  best  ever  was. 

In  addition  to  a colic  cure  and  sleep  aids,  Zelotes  has  “heard  from 
fellers  that  used  to  dig  it,  that  they  would  eat  about  what  they  would 
dig,  said  it  was  good  for  the  stomach.”  Other  folk  uses  of  ginseng 
include  a cure  for  varied  feminine  disorders,  a mild  tonic,  stimulant, 
nervine,  and  a remedy  for  ills  associated  with  old  age  (Wigginton 
247).  Even  though  ginseng  is  widely  used  by  the  folk  of  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  always  the  skepticism  of  modern  medicine  and  its 
doubts  of  ginseng’s  medicinal  abilities.  Zelotes  recalls  a friend  of  his, 
Hatsy  Miller,  having  “read  in  Reader’s  Digest  that  you  couldn’t  find 
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nowhere  that  whiskey  and  ginseng  could  be  used  as  medicine.  But 
Zelotes  meets  such  skepticism  emphatically: 

That’s  just  been  somebody  that  wrote  that,  that  never  did  try  it  and 
never  did  know  nothing  about  it.  The  only  way  I ever  did  know  is  to 
eat  it  myself  and  tell  the  effects;  but  a man  never  did  know  what  else 
might  happen  to  him — he  might  go  to  sleep  and  not  wake  up. 

Even  though  he  ends  this  account  humorously,  Zelotes  acknowl- 
edges the  apparent  dangers  of  experimenting  with  herbs,  but  he  still 
puts  tremendous  faith  in  folk  medicine  and  its  use  of  herbs.  Citing 
Revelations  22:2,  Zelotes  steadfastly  identifies  ginseng  and  herbs  as 
“the  leaves  of  the  tree  [that]  were  for  the  healing  of  nations.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  once  asked,  “Can  all  these  millions  of  Orientals,  all 
those  many  generations  of  men,  who  have  boiled  Ginseng  in  silver 
kettles  and  have  praised  high  heavens  for  its  many  benefits,  have 
been  totally  deceived?”  (Harding  50).  We  might  add  thousands  of 
mountain  sangers  to  this  list  of  witnesses  testifying  to  the  effective- 
ness of  ginseng.  John  K..  Crellin  in  Hevbal Medicine.  Past  and Pvesent 
compiles  information  about  the  medicinal  qualities  of  ginseng  and 
notes  that  laboratory  findings  validate  ginseng  as  an  agent  strength- 
ening endurance  and  as  a stress  reliever.  However,  Crellin  does  go  on 
to  state  that  “Undeniably,  ginseng  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  an 
herbal  remedy  in  which  physiological  and  cultural  factors  that 
contribute  to  a medical  reputation  are  difficult  to  disentangle  (228). 

Along  with  its  medical  uses  and  role  as  source  of  rural  capital, 
ginseng  serves  as  a social  mediator  for  ginseng  hunters.  Sangers 
compete  both  in  the  realm  of  harvesting  and  in  the  domain  of 
storytelling.  Zelotes  says  that  sangers  “would  tell  some  of  the  awfullest 
sang  tales,”  each  one  with  a bigger,  better  find  to  tell  about.  Sang  tales 
often  begin  with  “the  biggest  bunch  I ever  found  or  the  biggest 
bunch  I ever  heard  tell  of’  and  are  composed  of  grandiose  narratives 
recounting  hunting  successes  and  plant  quality.  Zelotes  related 
stories  about  Phil  Tipton,  who  dug  a root  that  weighed  seven  pounds, 
and  a tale  about  Donald  Phelps’s  find  in  which  “there  was  no  way  he 
could  dig  it  [because  of  the  plant’s  size].  So  him  and  his  brothers  got 
a mattock  and  said  it  weighed  about  four  pounds.  Other  sang  tales 
deal  with  such  phenomena  as  a “double-decker”  plant,  which  con- 
sists of  prongs  with  leaves  and  berries  extended  from  the  initial  stems 
of  the  ginseng  plant.  Sangers  hear  reports  of  fabulous  sites  and  so  are 
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always  in  search  of  patches  that  grow  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
roots  “as  big  around  as  Pepsi  Cola  bottles.” 

Along  with  the  search  for  sang  of  mythical  proportions  are  quests 
for  ginseng  of  unusual,  anthropomorphic  shapes.  The  word  ginseng 
stems  from  two  Chinese  words  meaning  “man”  and  “plants,”  and, 
according  to  Zelotes,  if  one  could  “grow  or  find  a root  in  the  shape  of 

a man,  that  one  root  could  bring  you  hundreds  of  dollars”  on  the 
China  market. 

Passing  down  stories  interwoven  with  fact  and  fiction,  sangers 
are  always  in  search  of  that  elusive  find  that  will  make  them  rich  and 
famous  in  sanging  circles.  Zelotes  Peterson,  in  this  storytelling 
tradition,  relates  his  own  prize  find: 

The  biggest  bunch  I ever  found  was  right  here  in  this  mountain  at 
home.  I found  one  that  weighed  seventeen  ounces,  a pound  and  an 
ounce  green.  It  had  five  roots  on  it.  They  were  between  the  size  of  a 
quarter  and  fifty  cents,  six  to  eight  inches  long.  There  wasn’t  no  way 
you  could  get  a bunch  of  sang  that  big  in  your  pocket! 

For  Zelotes,  however,  dreams  of  four-pound  roots  and  sang  as  big  as 
Pepsi  bottles  will  never  come  true  for  him.  He  admits  the  common 
plight  of  most  sangers:  “I  couldn’t  never  find  a bunch  that  big.  I 
never  was  that  lucky.  Somebody  else  would  always  get  it.” 

Ginseng  and  sanging  symbolize  a way  of  life  for  Zelotes  Peterson 
and  have  come  to  embody  the  essence  of  mountain  culture.  In 
hunting  ginseng,  individuals  involve  themselves  in  a cultural  phe- 
nomenon involving  folk  beliefs  about  occupations,  leisure,  eco- 
nomic necessity,  traditional  values,  medicine,  and  social  relation- 
ships. Zelotes  recognizes  ginseng  hunting  as  a tradition  that  must  be 
carried  on,  and  accepts  the  responsibility  of  passing  it  on,  because 
it  s up  to  the  old  people  and  the  Lord  to  tell  about  the  herbs.”  The 
tradition  will  be  continued  if  individuals  catch  the  fever  and  aes- 
thetic appreciation  for  ginseng  that  Zelotes  possesses.  He  sums  up 
his  folk  philosophy  and  personal  dedication  and  dilemma:  “Sang’s 
the  prettiest  plant  I ever  seen  growing  in  my  life.  It’s  the  worst  habit 

you  ever  got  into  though.  You  just  can’t  be  satisfied  come  a certain 
part  of  the  year.” 
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1995  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 

The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  recognizes  folk  artists, 
folklorists,  and  others  who  have  contributed  in  significant  ways  to 
the  continuation  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina  folklife.  At 
its  eighty-third  annual  meeting,  April  1,  1995,  in  Chapel  Hill,  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  presented  Brown-Hudson  Folk- 
lore Awards  to  Bobby  McMillon,  Tommy  Thompson,  Tom  Daven- 
port, and  Beverly  Patterson.  Their  award  citations  follow. 


Bobby  McMillon:  Folk  Artist, 
Tradition  Bearer,  and  Folklorist 

The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  is  usually  given  to  an  active 
tradition-bearer  within  a particular  cultural  setting  whose  mastery 
of  an  expressive  tradition  is  worthy  of  special  note;  to  a folk  artist 
who  has  brought  his  or  her  skill  or  knowledge  out  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  was  learned  so  that  it  may  be  shared  and  appreci- 
ated with  others;  or  to  a folklorist  whose  dedication  to  and 
achievement  in  the  preservation  and  study  of  folklife  are  recognized 
as  excellent.  It  is  a rare  day,  I think,  when  this  honor  can  be 
bestowed  upon  someone  who  is  not  one  of  these  things  but  all 
three. 

Bobby  McMillon — storyteller,  ballad  singer,  active  tradition 
bearer,  folk  artist,  collector  and  disseminator  of  cultural  traditions 
of  Western  North  Carolina — appears  to  be  equally  comfortable  on 
either  side  of  the  tape  recorder’s  microphone.  He  has  been  a Folk 
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Artist  in  the  North  Carolina  public  school  system,  a Visiting  Artist 
in  several  of  our  community  colleges,  an  entertainer  on  our  stages 
and  in  our  classrooms,  and  a collector  whose  name  graces  an 
important  part  of  the  Southern  Folklife  Collection  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Born  in  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  in  1951,  Bobby  became 
fascinated  at  an  early  age  with  the  stories  and  songs  that  were 
around  him.  They  had  a very  deep  personal  impact  on  him, 
associated  as  they  were  with  particular  tellers  and  singers  from  his 
life.  Not  only  did  he  set  out  to  hear  them,  but  he  endeavored  to 
understand  them — and  to  try  to  figure  out  how  oral  tradition 
worked.  In  high  school,  he  discovered  the  study  of  folklore  through 
The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore,  and  through 
an  English  teacher  was  introduced  to  folklorist  Dr.  Cratis  Williams 
at  Appalachian  State  University.  Since  that  time,  Bobby  has  tire- 
lessly collected  stories  and  ballads,  honed  his  substantial  skills  as 
a performer,  and  shared  his  wealth  of  knowledge  with  anyone  who 
has  cared  to  listen. 

But  while  Bobby  can  bend  your  ear  about  Child  Ballads  and 
variants  and  other  matters  that  have  traditionally  been  the  con- 
cern of  trained  folklorists,  his  deep  love  and  respect  for  the  old 
riddles,  songs,  and  stories  of  western  North  Carolina  are  ultimately 
the  product  of  his  love  of  home — of  the  people  and  places  that  he 
has  known  throughout  his  life. 

In  the  winter  of  last  year,  I had  the  opportunity  to  travel  with 
Bobby  and  Tom  Davenport  to  the  part  of  the  Toe  River  area  where 
Bobby  spent  much  of  his  childhood,  out  in  Yancey  County.  We 
were  making  a video  about  the  Frankie  Silver  murder  legend,  and 
were  shooting  on  a very  tight  schedule.  As  Bobby  gave  directions 
on  how  to  get  from  one  location  to  the  next,  he  punctuated  his 
comments  with  stories  about  the  places  we  were  passing — stories 
from  when  he  was  a boy.  The  porch  he  was  afraid  to  go  beyond  after 
hearing  haint  tales.  The  bend  in  the  road  where  his  grandfather 
used  to  keep  a store.  It  occurred  to  me,  listening  to  him  spin  out 
genealogies  of  his  family,  lines  of  kinship  mapped  out  in  the  space 
of  the  small  communities  of  Kona  and  Lunday,  that  my  interest  in 
his  stories  came  from  how  he  communicated  his  life  through 
them,  not  simply  from  the  stories  themselves.  The  stories  and 
songs,  the  traditions  of  western  North  Carolina,  are  alive  in  Bobby 
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McMillon,  artfully  communicated  by  someone  with  his  own  lived 
experience.  It  is  my  great  honor  to  present  to  him  the  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award. 


— John  Nichols 
Curriculum  in  Folklore 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Tommy  Thompson:  Collector  of 
Folksongs,  Composer,  and  Banjo  Player 

[Tommy  Thompson’s  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citation  was 
presented  by  banjo  scholar  Cece  Conway.  The  presentation  was  in 
two  parts:  a preliminary  statement  by  Conway  and  a tribute  from 
Bland  Simpson,  novelist  and  musician.] 

Cece  Conway:  I feel  real  privileged  to  be  able  to  read  Bland’s 
citation.  I said  a bit  about  Tommy  this  morning,  and  I know  better 
than  to  try  to  follow  a Red  Clay  Rambler,  so  I’m  going  to  make  my 
remarks  now  before  I read  Bland’s  citation. 

Along  with  his  music  and  seasoned  perspective  and  humor, 
one  of  the  qualities  of  Tommy  that  I think’s  really  important  is  one 
he’s  described  himself.  Which  he  says,  “I  think  I was  born  with  a 
sunny  constitution.”  And  I think  that’s  very  true,  and  it  s one  of  the 
qualities  that’s  personally  meant  the  most  to  me  about  Tommy. 
And  I think  it’s  a real  gift  to  his  audiences.  It’s  a quality  that  can 
make  paying  the  telephone  bill  fun  if  you  re  with  Tommy,  and  it  s 
one  that  can  make  hot,  sweaty  field  trips  with  young  children  and 
lost  microphones  a delightful  adventure.  So  I think  we’re  very 
fortunate  in  that  quality  that’s  his.  And  now  I’m  going  to  give  it  to 
you  from  Bland. 

[Conway  reads  Bland  Simpson’s  citation] : Tommy  Thompson, 
receiving  the  Brown-Hudson  Award,  April  First,  1995. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  spring,  Tommy  Thompson  and  Jim 
Wann  and  I shared  a dressing  room  during  the  New  York  run  of 
our  show  Diamond  Studs  and,  during  this  time,  got  to  be  great 
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friends.  Tommy  had  seen  creadve  promise  in  allying  his  string 
band,  the  Red  Clay  Ramblers,  with  Jim’s  and  my  folk-rock  en- 
semble, the  Southern  States  Fidelity  Choir,  to  stage  Diamond  Studs 
in  Chapel  Hill  the  previous  fall,  and  now  we  were  on  West  43rd 
Street  with  the  first  of  what  would  become  a family  of  “musicians’ 
theater”  shows. 

Tommy  had  already  been  playing  the  banjo  for  over  a dozen 
years,  having  picked  it  up  in  New  Orleans  and  brought  it  to  North 
Carolina,  where  I was  lucky  enough  to  hear  him  play — at  Hollow 
Rock,  at  Union  Grove  (the  spring  he  won  World  Champion  Old- 
Time  Banjo  Player),  and,  not  long  thereafter,  in  my  living  room. 
And  since  our  first  theatrical  alliance  in  Diamond  Studs,  I have  seen 
Tommy  portray  figures  as  varied  as  Mark  Twain’s  mentor,  steam- 
boat pilot  Horace  Bixby;  John  Proffit,  the  fictional  friend  and 
accompanist  of  Dan  Emmett,  the  man  who  wrote  “Dixie”; 
Shakespeare’s  Falstaff  and  the  “rude  mechanical”  Bardolph  in 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Texas ; medicine-show  banjoist  in  Sam 
Shepard’s  film  Silent  Tongue , and  himself  in  Shepard’s  play  A Lie  of 
the  Mind. 

In  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  theaters,  clubs,  and  concert 
halls,  Tommy  Thompson  has  taken  the  stage — and  the  house — by 
storm;  and  whether  the  hall  was  great  or  small,  whether  he  was 
playing  a Blue  Ridge  Mountain  tune  or  one  of  his  own  originals,  he 
has  always  clawhammered  with  the  same  verve  and  style.  He  has 
honored  Nashville’s  Broadway  with  the  energetic  comic  song 
Merchant  s Tunch,  and  he  has  honored  New  York’s  Broadway  by 
pei  forming  there,  at  the  Richard  Rodgers  Theatre  during  most  of 
1933  in  Fool  Moon,  our  Ramblers  collaboration  with  the  clown- 
mimes  Irwin  and  Shiner. 

There  are  a million  memories  of  all  this.  Jack  Herrick  of  the 
Red  Clay  Ramblers  well  remembers  when  the  Ramblers  were  better 
known  as  “Tommy  and  them,”  and  I remember  well  our  fiddler, 
Clay  Buckner,  stopping  by  our  room  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania 
to  visit  before  turning  in  and  saying  to  Tommy,  “Father  Banjo, 
would  you  read  to  us  from  the  Book  of  Gigs?” 

It  is  a long  and  wonderful  book,  full  of  music  and  still  being 
written.  Just  last  month  in  New  York  City,  the  son  of  our  Diamond 
Studs  choreographer  remembered  that  “Tommy  Thompson  strung 
my  first  guitar,”  adding,  “Thanks  to  Tommy  Thompson  and  all  you 
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guys,  I’ve  always  thought  of  North  Carolina  as  a place  where  there 
were  a lot  of  friendly  people  who  got  together  and  played  great 
music  and  had  a hell  of  a lot  of  fun.” 

I have  heard  remarks  like  that  all  over  America,  from  people 
who  have  enjoyed  and  been  moved  by  Tommy  and  his  music,  and 
who,  because  of  him,  have  picked  up  a banjo  or  a guitar  or  a fiddle 
and  learned  to  play.  Because  of  Tommy  Thompson,  no  telling  how 
many  old  tunes  that  nearly  disappeared  live  on,  and  so,  because  of 
his  work  and  craft,  our  state’s  rich  heritage  is  richer  still. 

Congratulations,  Tommy,  from  Oxford,  Mississippi,  where 
your  fellow  Ramblers — Chris,  Clay,  Jack,  Mark,  Rob,  and  I — are 
tonight,  adding  another  line  to  Father  Banjo’s  Book  of  Gigs  and 
trying,  as  always,  to  spread  joy  with  real  American  music. 

— Bland  Simpson 
Department  of  English 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Tom  Davenport:  Maker  of  Folklore 
Films  and  Recreator  of  Tales 


The  field  of  folklore  is  especially  capable  with  regard  to  cross- 
disciplinary  study.  Increasingly,  the  multidisciplinary  approach 
proves  beneficial  as  cultural  studies  gain  importance  in  the  Acad- 
emy and  society.  The  study  and  documentation  of  social-cultural 
constructs  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  folkloric  tendency  to 
consider  people  a vital  element,  necessary  for  discussion  rooted 
firmly  in  tradition  yet  evolving  with  dynamic  force.  Tom  Davenport 
embodies  this  spirit  in  his  work  as  filmmaker. 

Cultural  interests  were  obvious  from  an  early  date.  Following 
his  study  at  Yale,  Tom  worked  as  an  instructor  for  the  Yale-China 
Association  in  Flong  Kong  and  then  for  the  East-West  Center  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu.  Visual  talents  augmented  his 
work  and  emerged  clearly  during  projects  with  filmmakers  Rich- 
ard Leacock  and  Don  Pennebaker  in  New  York.  Tom’s  strong 
visual  sense  and  technical  knowledge  combined  successfully  with 
his  cultural  curiosity  again  in  his  role  as  still  photographer  for  both 
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Newsweek  and  National  Geographic  magazines.  Eventually,  visual 
acumen  demanded  the  priority  position  as  Tom’s  method  for 
documentation  and  study  of  culture.  As  a result,  Tom,  along  with 
his  wife  and  coproducer,  Mimi,  established  Davenport  Films  in 
19/0  in  Delaplane,  Virginia.  To  date,  Tom  has  produced  twenty- 
one  documentary  and  narrative  films  that  primarily  “explore  some 
facet  of  American  culture,  usually  drawn  from  the  lifestyles,  folk- 
lore, and  oral  traditions  of  the  rural  South”  (H.  Ashley  Kistler, 
Uncommon  Ground:  Virginia  Artists,  1990  [Richmond:  Virginia  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  1990]  1). 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  North  Carolinafor  Tom’s  work 
in  our  communities  and  with  our  citizens.  Among  many  credits, 
Tom’s  collaboration  with  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  yielded  The  American 
Traditional  Culture  Series  with  films  such  as  Born  for  Hard  Luck:  Peg 
Leg  Sam  Jackson  (1976),  Being  a Joines:  A Life  in  the  Brushy  Mountains 
(1980),  and  A Singing  Stream:  A Black  Family  Chronicle  ( 1986) . North 
Caiolinians  have  also  found  themselves  in  Tom’s  American  Versions 
of  Folktale  Classics,  most  notably,  the  storyteller  and  recipient  of  a 
North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award,  Louise  Anderson.  Tom’s 
casting  of  Anderson  as  Dark  Sally,  a conjure-woman/fairy  god- 
mother character  in  Ashpet:  An  American  Cinderella  (1990)  indicates 
the  equal  importance  ascribed  to  traditional  storytelling  and  to 
contemporary  accessibility  of  the  message.  The  North  Carolina 
connection  continued  with  the  production  of  Blow  the  Fannery 
Whistle  ( 1 994)  and  persists  today  through  a work  in  progress  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  on  Frankie  Silver’s  Ballad. 

Whether  in  a documentary  or  narrative  adaptation,  Tom 
maintains  a sense  of  realism  as  he  captures  his  subjects  through 
story,  song,  and  belief  solidly  founded  on  tradition.  A good  story 
adapts  and  changes  over  time  through  the  performance  of  a good 
storyteller,  and  Tom  Davenport,  a storyteller  with  film,  is  aware  of 
this  process  as  evidenced  in  his  work  and  in  his  method.  Two  years 
ago  I visited  Tom  on  his  farm  near  Delaplane  and  was  witness  to  his 
early,  but  transformative  efforts,  in  digital  video  editing.  Digital 
video  is  the  latest  tool  allowing  Tom  to  creatively  document  and 
produce  visual  works.  Still,  video  is  a tool.  The  true  art  of  documen- 
tary lies  in  Tom’s  intense  concern  for  the  people  and  story  at  hand. 
His  vision  crosses  boundaries  and  his  care  involves  the  people, 
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whether  participant  or  observer.  Tom  Davenport  is  an  excellent 
representative  for  the  multidisciplinary  approach  so  crucial  to 
folklore  study.  His  awards  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  His 
contribution  to  the  documentation  of  North  Carolina  folkways  is 
unmatched  in  his  field.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I introduce  one  of 
the  recipients  of  a 1995  Brown-Hudson  Award,  Tom  Davenport. 

— -Jim  White 
Curriculum  in  Folklore 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Beverly  Bush  Patterson:  Folklorist, 
Scholar,  and  Public  Administrator 

Participating  in  the  presentation  of  the  1995  Brown-Hudson 
Awards  is  a great  privilege.  Especially  satisfying  is  the  opportunity 
to  honor  individuals  who  have  worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  good 
causes,  yet  who  have  never  actively  sought  recognition  for  them- 
selves. Certainly  this  is  the  case  for  our  last  recipient  of  this  year’s 
award. 

Beverly  Bush  Patterson  has  made  significant  contributions  in 
the  arenas  of  both  academic  and  public  folklore.  Beverly  is  a native 
east  Texan  who  left  the  Lone  Star  state  at  the  age  of  ten  to  move 
with  her  family  to  Shreveport.  By  that  time  she  had  already  applied 
herself  to  learning  to  play  piano.  Her  repertory  drew  on  classical, 
semiclassical,  and  church  music  , but  she  also  had  interest  enough 
in  “roots”  music  to  make  the  trip  to  Shreveport  to  watch  a young 
Elvis  Presley  create  a sensation  on  the  Louisiana  Hayride. 

Beverly  carried  her  enthusiasm  for  music  into  adulthood  and 
graduated  from  Baylor  University  with  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  music  education.  After  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  her  focus 
shifted  towards  ethnomusicology,  a field  in  which  she  earned  her 
master’s  degree  from  the  State  University  of  New  York.  While  living 
in  Binghamton,  she  was  captivated  by  the  singing  of  a local  African- 
American  church  congregation  and  began  documenting  their 
church  services. 
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Since  1977,  when  she  moved  to  North  Carolina,  her  fieldwork 
has  focused  on  Pentecostal  and  Holiness-Pentecostal  churches  in 
Robeson  and  Durham  counties  and  Primitive  Baptist  congrega- 
tions in  the  Appalachians.  Beverly’s  well-developed  ear  enables 
her  to  hear  and  transcribe  subtle  ornamentations  and  unusual 
meters,  and  thus  provide  accurate  transcriptions  of  the  songs  as 
they  are  actually  performed  by  church  congregations. 

She  has  also  searched  for  the  deeper  meanings  of  these  song 
traditions.  Through  her  fieldwork  with  Primitive  Baptists,  she  has 
gained  insights  into  gender  roles:  specifically,  how  women  have 
made  places  for  themselves  in  churches  where  their  participation, 
at  least  to  the  outsider,  seems  limited  and  narrowly  defined.  She 
initially  shared  her  research  by  contributing  to  Diversities  of  Gifts , 
edited  by  Ruel  Tyson,  James  Peacock,  and  Dan  Patterson.  This  year 
Beverly  has  seen  her  own  book  about  Primitive  Baptist  song 
traditions,  entitled  The  Sound  of  the  Dove,  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Press.  In  this  important  work,  Beverly  continues  to 
explore  the  role  of  women  in  the  church,  as  well  as  issues  of 
creativity,  aesthetics,  and  identity.  In  addition,  she  produced  a 
wonderful  tape  of  field  recordings  of  Primitive  Baptist  singing  to 
accompany  the  book. 

She  has  turned  her  attention  to  secular  song  traditions  as  well. 
Beverly  participated  in  the  documentation  of  Madison  County 
ballad  singers  Doug  and  Jack  Wallin,  and  helped  edit  field  record- 
ings into  a commercial  release  issued  this  year  on  the  Smithsonian 
Folkways  label.  Together  with  Dan,  Beverly  wrote  the  booklet  of 
notes  that  accompanies  the  recording.  As  her  colleague,  I can 
attest  to  the  talents  that  she  brought  to  this  project.  Her  consider- 
able knowledge  of  repertory  and  style  helped  us  to  compare  the 
Wallins  ballad  singing  with  other  folksong  traditions  and  to 
delineate  those  qualities  that  make  their  family  tradition  unique. 

Beverly  also  brings  another  talent  to  analyzing  song:  she 
possesses  an  intuitive  ability  to  listen  to  field  recordings  and  pick 
out  special  or  memorable  performances.  It  gives  one  a great 
feeling  of  confidence  to  work  with  a folklorist  who  is  gifted  with  the 
ability  to  discern  extraordinary  artistry  and,  I might  add,  believes 
so  strongly  in  making  it  accessible  to  others. 

All  of  you  who  know  Beverly  are  aware  of  another  remarkable 
trait  the  ability  to  work  behind  the  scenes  to  get  projects  com- 
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pleted.  Filmmaker  Tom  Davenport  will  attest  to  the  essential  role 
that  she  played  in  documenting  on  videotape  storytellers  Louis 
Anderson  and  Gary  Carden.  Two  years  ago  Beverly  also  took  the 
lead  in  organizing  a meeting  within  the  Qualla  Boundary  to  assess 
the  cultural  preservation  needs  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Chero- 
kee. That  meeting  proved  extremely  beneficial  for  that  commu- 
nity because  it  brought  local  people  together  to  share  their 
interests  and  collaborate  with  one  another.  Beverly  became  espe- 
cially committed  to  supporting  a project  to  preserve  the  Kituhwah 
dialect  of  the  Cherokee  language,  nowadays  spoken  only  by  a few 
elders  within  the  tribe.  She  arranged  for  linguists  to  travel  to 
western  North  Carolina  to  consult  with  the  directors  of  the  project 
and  also  contacted  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  to  recom- 
mend a grant  proposal  to  document  native  speakers.  I am  happy 
to  say  that  the  grant  proposal  was  successful,  and  the  tribe’s  elders 
have  located  videographers  and  educators  to  begin  documenting 
the  language. 

Her  skills  as  a “connector”  are  perhaps  most  evident  in  a 
project  that  will  reach  its  fruition  this  summer:  the  planning  and 
presentation  of  a summer  institute  for  public  folklorists.  Con- 
cerned with  finding  ways  for  our  work  to  reach  more  people,  she 
brought  the  Folklife  Section  into  a collaboration  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  UNC 
to  organize  a professional  development  seminar  that  will  explore 
new  alliances  with  individuals  and  groups  outside  of  folklore  and 
help  public  folklorists  develop  a future  vision  for  our  field. 

There  is  not  time  to  list  all  of  Beverly’s  accomplishments; 
however,  I do  want  to  mention  one  other  important  contribution 
made  in  partnership  with  Dan  Patterson.  Between  1981  and  1984, 
they  worked  on  a project  to  index  and  catalog  sound  recordings 
from  the  Southern  Folklife  Archive.  This  effort  led  them  to 
coauthor  the  Index  to  Selected  Field  Recordings,  a comprehensive  work 
comprising  fifty-four  microfiche  indexes  (over  10,000  pages), 
accompanied  by  a manual  and  thesaurus.  It  was  a pioneering  effort 
to  make  folk  materials  more  accessible  and  to  develop  a common 
“language”  for  folklorists.  Beverly  and  Dan  were  still  friends  after 
it  was  completed,  a huge  accomplishment  which  must  have  influ- 
enced their  decision  to  marry  soon  afterwards. 
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Beverly’s  achievements  are  all  the  more  impressive  when  one 
realizes  that  she  also  raised  a family  of  four  girls.  As  a parent  of  half 
that  number,  I can  only  imagine  the  numerous  times  she  has 
placed  her  professional  goals  secondary  to  the  needs  of  her 
children.  Though  she  has  to  juggle  responsibilities  as  a parent,  a 
public  folklorist,  and  a scholar,  I have  never  heard  Beverly  com- 
plain or  lose  her  positive  attitude.  She  looks  for  the  good  in  the 
people  she  works  with,  lends  her  talents  whenever  and  wherever 
they  are  needed,  and  has  great  faith  in  the  importance  of  her — 
our  work.  It  is  an  honor  for  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
to  recognize  her  with  the  Brown-Hudson  Award. 


— Wayne  Martin 
Folklife  Section 
N.C.  Arts  Council 
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Inscribing  Morality  on  the  Landscape: 
Deviant  Mountain  Women  in 
Bessie  Eldreth’s  Ghost  Stories 


By  Patricia  E.  Sawin 


For  longtime  inhabitants  of  an  area,  the  landscape  itself 
becomes  more  than  a physical  setting  for  action.  The  natural  and 
humanly  built  environment  becomes  imbued  with  memories, 
history,  and  values.  Houses,  roads,  locations  are — to  the  knowing 
subject — constant  reminders  of  what  has  gone  on  there,  of  the 
tracks  left  behind  by  one’s  own  living  and  that  of  one’s  ancestors, 
of  those  events  that  have  made  the  local  people  what  they  are. 
Some  of  these  recollections  become  concretized  in  official  names 
for  geographical  features,  streets,  towns,  and  schools  -names 
about  which  a newcomer  might  think  to  inquire.  Much  more, 
however,  circulates  at  the  level  of  persistent  (although  ultimately 
evanescent)  discourse!  unofficial  place  names,  chance  references, 
and  various  kinds  of  geographically  connected  stoiies. 

Bessie  Eldreth,  a multi-talented  woman  who  was  born  and  has 
spent  practically  all  of  her  82  years  in  the  Ashe  and  Watauga 
County  area  of  far  northwestern  North  Carolina,  tells  a group  of 
such  stories,  specifically  ghost  stories.  An  examination  of  Eldreth’s 

Patricia  Sawin  is  a folklorist  teaching  at  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana.  In  1994,  she  wrote  Bessie  Eldreth’s  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Award  citation.  Sawin  read  an  early  version  of  this  essay  as  part  of  an  AFS 
session  organized  by  Cece  Conway. 
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Bessie  Eldreth  and  granddaughter  Jean  Woodring  Reid  sit  on  the 
porch  at  Mrs.  Eldreth  s home,  Watauga  County,  NC,  summer  1988. 
Mrs.  Eldreth  has  transmitted  her  ballad  singing  traditions  tojean  Reid. 


ghost  stories,  I argue,  yields  new  insights  into  the  relationship  of 
nan  ative  and  place.  As  a preliminary  step,  this  perspective  requires 
a reconceptualization  of  the  way  scholars  look  at  the  legend  genre 
and  break  it  up  into  subcategories.  This  analysis  will,  in  turn,  lead 
to  a critical  reconsideration  of  Appalachian  people’s  often-dis- 
cussed sense  of  connection  to  the  land,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  intersection  of  class  and  gender  with  this  geographical 
connectedness. 


In  the  past  twenty  years  Bessie  Eldreth  has  become  known  for 


her  large  repertoire  of  traditional  songs  and  has  performed  in 
folklife  festivals  and  concerts  as  far  away  as  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  locally  for  school  groups  and  Elderhostel 
classes.  She  enjoys  telling  her  ghost  stories  (as  well  as  singing)  in 
these  kinds  of  public  settings:  she  readily  responds  to  requests  to 
come  tell  ghost  stories”  and  now  tells  one  story  that  incorporates 
an  account  of  the  reaction  of  an  Elderhostel  group  to  an  earlier 
rendition  of  that  story.  She  recognizes  her  stories  of  supernatural 
experience  as  a performable  genre,  one  amenable  to  being  told 
primarily  for  entertainment. 

Mrs.  Eldreth,  however,  had  been  telling  these  ghost  stories  for 
many  years  befoi  e she  went  on  stage  with  them;  in  these  less  formal 


contexts,  they  serve  additional  purposes  beyond  entertainment.  I 
base  these  claims  on  two  sources  of  information:  my  experience 
interacting  with  Eldreth  periodically  since  1987  and  Eldreth’s  own 
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“metanarratives,”  that  is,  narratives  about  narratives,  in  which  she 
tells  the  story  of  earlier  storytelling  events.  The  striking  thing  about 
Eldreth’s  ghost  story  metanarratives  is  who  (in  almost  all  cases) 
they  describe  as  the  audience:  grandchildren,  nephews  for  whom 
Eldreth  was  going  to  care  for  an  extended  period,  and  daughters- 
in-law,  in  other  words,  people  in  the  structural  position  of  new 
family  members  who  need  to  be  educated  about  the  locale  and 
about  local  values.  In  telling  ghost  stories  to  these  audiences 
Eldreth  certainly  also  hoped  to  entertain,  to  keep  a bunch  of  kids 
from  getting  bored,  to  form  affective  bonds,  to  establish  her  own 
identity  as  a storyteller,  and  even  to  enjoy  the  power  of  being  able 
to  inspire  delighted  terror  in  her  listeners.  Yet  my  own  experience 
suggests  that  all  these  tellings  also  have  a didactic  function,  serving 
specifically  to  map  events  onto  the  landscape  and  thereby  to 
educate  people  who  are  just  coming  to  know  the  area,  imbuing 
almost-familiar  sites  with  their  proper  significance.  As  I discov- 
ered, as  a new  and  relatively  intimate  entrant  into  Eldreth  s life  and 
world,  I also  was  subject  to  this  education  by  ghost  story. 

My  fieldwork  with  Eldreth  has  involved  not  only  the  interviews 
and  relatively  formal  taping  of  singing  and  storytelling  sessions 
that  captured  the  texts  I analyze,  but  also  a fair  amount  of  “hanging 
around”  with  her— going  to  church,  spending  the  night,  chatting 
with  her  family,  and  (significantly  as  it  turned  out)  making  myself 
available  to  drive  her  to  places  she  wanted  to  go.  It  was  important 
to  me  to  find  ways  to  reciprocate  the  time  and  energy  Eldreth 
expended  on  my  research  project.  Seventy-five  when  we  started 
working  together,  Eldreth  had  not  driven  for  a decade  or  more, 
and  although  she  could  count  on  her  children  to  take  her  to  the 
grocery  store  or  on  other  necessary  errands,  she  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  I and  my  little  Honda  offered  for  visits  to  neighbors, 
more  distant  family  members,  friends  in  the  hospital,  or  places 

that  she  just  had  not  seen  in  a long  time. 

On  long  car  trips  away  from  home  Eldreth  would  pass  the  time 
by  singing,  but  if  we  were  driving  through  the  familiar  tenitory 
where  she  has  spent  most  of  her  life  she  would  often  spontaneously 
tell  or  refer  to  stories  about  the  places  we  passed.  Most  of  these 
came  from  her  repertoire  of  ghost  stories— stories  of  haun tings  in 
which  she  or  someone  very  near  to  her  had  the  supernatural 
experience:  That  road  would  lead  you  to  the  house  up  Jack 
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Holman  Holler,  where  Eldreth  heard  ghostly  footsteps.  That 
house  belonged  to  Marvin  Maynes,  the  mailman  at  Todd  who  died 
under  mysterious  circumstances  and  whose  ghost  Eldreth  later 
encountered  by  the  bridge.  Eldreth  s son  was  driving  along  one 
foggy  night  just  here  by  that  ruined  church  when  he  saw  the 
stiangest  thing.  At  least  one  of  Eldreth’s  metanarratives  suggests 
that  she  has  used  the  opportunity  of  actually  driving  past  a site  to 
educate  other  adult  newcomers  similarly: 


And  then  down  on  Longhope,  me  and  Libby  [her  daughter-in-law]  had 
went  on  along  one  night . . . and  I got  to  telling  her  about  [an 
uncanny  experience  that  occurred  there]  . . . and  she  said,  “Mom 
had  me  scared  to  death  and  I didn’t  know  I I didn’t  know  [if]  Ed 
ever  get  home  or  not.”  (“Mail  Truck”  28  April  1981) 


Hearing  these  stories  over  and  over  again,  especially  in  the 
context  of  the  geographical  settings  in  which  the  uncanny  events 
are  supposed  to  have  occurred,  provided  insights  into  their  pur- 
pose. As  will  become  clear,  these  localized  ghost  stories  comment 


Bessie  Eldieth  pointed  out  this  house  to  the  author  during  a drive  in 
Todd,  NC.  In  one  story,  Mrs.  Eldreth  reports  her  encounter  with  the 
ghost  of  a former  inhabitant. 
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indirectly  but  pointedly  on  moral  behavior  and  thus  make  the  very 
place  in  which  one  lives  a constant  reminder  of  moral  standards. 
(Considering  some  of  the  messages  conveyed,  it  will  also  become 
clear  why  daughters-in-law  and  an  unmarried  female  researcher 
should  receive  this  indoctrination  as  well  as  children.)  At  the  same 
time,  at  an  even  more  veiled  level,  they  offer  a critical  response  and 
rebuttal  to  some  of  the  social  inequities  embodied  in  those 
standards. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  analysis,  let  me  introduce  one 
representative  text  from  Eldreth’s  ghost  story  repertoire.1 

1 PS:  You  were  telling  I you  told  me  about  that  I the  one  . . . house,  the 

haunted  house,  but  I and  then  there’s  another  one  where  the  babies 
were  . . . crying. 

2 BE:  That  was  over  on  Buffalo,  when  my  little  brother  was  small. 

3 Yeah,  now  that  was,  uh,  that  was  the  Doctor  Graham  house. 

4 Momma  had  went  somewhere  and  she  hadn’t  got  back. 

5 And  it’s  I it’s  real  dark. 

6 And  she’d  left  the  baby  with  us  to  take  care  of. 

7 And  we’s  setting  on  the  steps  and  we  heard  this  baby  a-crying. 

8 It  wasn’t  I it  wasn’t  the  little  baby  of  Momma’s;  it  I we  just  heard  the 

baby  a-crying,  you  know. 

9 We  got  up  and  run  in  the  house. 

10  It  wentjust  like  it’s  a-coming  to  the  door. 

1 1 We  run  in  there  to  the  bedroom  and  it  was  sound  asleep,  which  itwasn’t 

big  enough  to  even  a stoo — ; it  wasn ’ t even  sitting  alone;  it’s  a real  tiny 
baby. 

12  I don’t  know  why  the  we  ’ud  a thought  it  was  it. 

13  And  we  run  back  outside  and  sit  down  on  the  steps  and  we  heard  . . . heard 

I went  like  babies  crying  again  and  we  . . . run  in  there  and  got  the  baby 
up  and  set  on  the  porch  with  it. 

14  And,  uh,  then  some  time  after  that,  Doctor  Graham,  he  come  over  there. 

15  And  he  always  liked  me. 

16  I was  just  a young’ un,  but  he  was  ...  he  was  seventy-five. 

17  And  I’s  in  there  making  up  the  bed. 

18  And  he  said,  uh,  he  asked  me  if  I wasn’t  afraid  in  there. 

19  And  I told  him,  “No.” 

20  And  he  said,  uh,  “Well,  Mary  Black  . . . Mary  Black’s  twins — she  had 

twins  and  they  both  died  in  there  in  that  room.” 

21  And,  uh,  so  I didn’t  ...  I didn’t  think  anything  about  it  at  the  time. 

22  But,  anyway,  he  I he  said  that  house  is  haunted. 
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23  “This  house  is  haunted.” 

24  Now  he  was  I he  was  serious  about . . . haunt  tales. 

25  And,  uh,  so  then  I asked  him  after  that,  got  talking  about  it,  and  he  said 

that,  uh,  they’d  heard  babies  cry  there  ever  since  Mary  Black’s  twins 
died  in  that  room  in  there. 

26  But  I but  my  momma  told  me  after  that  that — now  she  lived  close  when  her 

and  Dad  was  . . . well,  you  know,  years  ago,  us  children  wasn’t  nothing 
like  grown. 

27  Well,  I don’t  even  remember  . . . that,  but  she  said  that,  uh,  that  they  said 

that  Mary  Black  killed  both  of  the  babies,  that  she  was  unmarried?  and 
that  she  killed  both  the  babies  when  they  were  born  in  that  I at  that 
house. 

28  And,  now,  Doctor  Graham,  he  didn’t  tell  me  that  she  killed  ’em,  but 

he  said,  Mary  Black’s  twins  both  died  in  that  room  in  there.” 

29  So,  now,  I don’t  know. 

30  Momma  told  me  that . . . that  she  killed  ’em.  (“Doc  Graham  House,” 

24  June  1988) 

The  fourteen  stories  that  make  up  Eldreth’s  current  ghost 
story  repertoire  display  three  consistent  characteristics  that  de- 
serve comment.  First,  they  are  almost  all  the  kind  of  story  to  which 
folklorists  give  the  label  “memorate,”  that  is,  an  account  of  the 
teller’s  own  experience  with  the  supernatural.  Second,  Eldreth’s 
stories  specify  very  precisely  both  the  place  where  the  haunting 
occurred  and  the  evil  deed  that  caused  the  haunting  as  well  as 
desciibing  the  discovery  of  and  response  to  a ghostly  presence 
(which  are  more  commonly  emphasized  in  ghost  legends) . Eldreth’s 
ghost  stories  often  manifest  what  Barbara  Johnstone  has  called 

extrathematic  detail,  minutiae  that  appear  irrelevant  and  even 
detract  from  the  story  line,  but  that  serve  to  establish  the  narrator’s 
veracity  by  connecting  the  account  very  closely  with  the  mundane 
specifics  of  “real  life”  (91).  These  narratives  report  the  most 
disapproved  and  socially  destructive  acts  conceivable — murder 
and  theft — and  also  transgressions  that  Eldreth’s  conservative 
Baptist  standards  condemn  to  almost  the  same  extent — gambling, 
adultery,  prostitution,  and  bearing  children  out  of  wedlock— but 
Eldi  eth  does  not  hesitate  to  indicate  exactly  what  the  malefactors 
did  and  even  to  name  names.  Third,  in  a disproportionate  number 
of  cases,  the  perpetrators  of  the  evil  deeds  are  women.  Further- 
more, the  motives  of  male  evildoers  are  never  commented  upon 
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we  hear  that  Doc  Harris  shot  Gar  Rourke,  but  never  know  why — 
while  the  women’s  crimes  are  explicitly  traced  to  their  abrogation 
of  conventionally  appropriate  female  roles.  The  female  murderers 
include  the  desperate  unmarried  mother  in  the  story  above  as  well 
as  “bad  girls”  (read  “prostitutes”)  who  drowned  their  babies  in  the 
well,  and  “a  woman  who  was  going  with  her  uncle”  (note,  not  “a 
man  who  was  going  with  his  niece”)  who  conspired  with  her  uncle/ 
lover  to  do  away  with  her  husband. 

These  accounts  of  haun tings  and  uncanny  events  in  the  places 
where  evil  deeds  were  done  indicate  the  ongoing  (indeed,  appar- 
ently ineradicable)  negative,  destructive  effects  of  such  conduct, 
and  their  connection  with  specified  locations  transfers  the  deed 
onto  the  place.  Eldreth’s  ghost  stories,  then,  imbue  places — 
particular  houses  and  stretches  of  road — with  the  moral  attributes 
of  things  done  there,  turning  the  familiar  landscape  into  a metonym 
for  the  socially  meaningful  actions  of  the  people  who  have  inhab- 
ited it,  much  as  do  the  Western  Apache  place  name  stories 
analyzed  by  Basso  (118-20).  By  reciting  these  stories  Eldreth 
continually  reminds  herself  and  her  listeners  of  the  kinds  of 
behaviors  to  be  avoided.  By  telling  these  narratives  on  location, 
as  it  were,  she  also  gradually  trains  listeners  (myself  included)  to 
associate  particular  stories  with  places  and  to  carry  that  moral  map 
in  their  heads,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  those  places  without 
remembering  the  relevant  story  and  its  moral  message. 

This  realization  regarding  the  metonymic  nature  and  moral 
function  of  Eldreth’s  ghost  stories  has  significant  implications  for 
the  three  theoretical  issues  raised  earlier.  First,  although  I do  not 
want  to  dwell  on  the  question  of  genre  definition,  these  personal 
and  yet  geographical  tales  ask  us  to  rethink  some  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  legend.  These  stories  are  memorates— they  relate 
personal  experience— but  they  do  not  function  (as  recent 
memorate  scholarship  suggests)  only  or  even  primarily  as  “per- 
sonal testimonials”  of  belief  in  the  supernatural  (see  Bennett, 
Gwyndaf,  and  Stahl  270) . On  the  other  hand,  they  also  differ  from 
those  accounts  usually  dubbed  “place  legends”  in  that  they  are  not 
widely  known  and  told  by  residents  of  an  area.2  These  events 
happened  to  Eldreth,  and  she  is  the  only  one  who  tells  the  stories 
about  them.  Thus  these  narratives  do  not  serve,  as  do  most  place 
legends,  to  bolster  a community’s  common  sense  of  connection  to 
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their  locale.  The  significance  of  their  restricted  circulation  will 
become  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  issue  of  class. 

To  consider  the  second  theoretical  issue,  sense  of  place: 
although  strong  connection  to  place  has  long  been  identified  as  a 
Southern  trait  (see  Allen  152),  until  recently  the  literature  on 
Appalachia,  especially,  has  oversimplified  this  connection.  For  the 
past  century  writings  from  both  outsiders’  and  insiders’  points  of 
view  have  depicted  Appalachian  people  as  attached  to  their  land 
in  a romantic,  wholesale,  and  (depending  on  the  source)  admi- 
rable or  irrational  way.  Eldreth’s  ghost  stories  argue  that  this 
connection  to  the  land  is  much  more  complex  and  nuanced,  and 
they  indicate  how  such  a connection  is  fostered. 

Outsiders  have  tended  either  to  attack  Appalachian  people’s 
attachment  to  their  land  as  a pathological  obstacle  to  beneficial 
modernization  or  to  belittle  and  strategically  discredit  it  in  com- 
parison to  their  own  view  of  and  goals  for  the  land.  Two  groups 
took  the  first  approach  for  different,  though  ideologically  and 
practically  compatible,  reasons.  Late  nineteenth-century  local 
color  writers  represented  extreme  attachment  to  the  land  as  an 
aspect  of  the  “primitive  otherness”  they  attributed  to  mountain 
people  (see  Shapiro  Chapter  1).  In  the  twentieth  century,  officials 
of  government  development  agencies,  who  saw  relocation  of 
population  to  growth  centers  as  the  only  means  of  providing 
mountain  people  with  services  and  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, similarly  relied  upon  the  idea  of  irrational  over-attachment 
to  the  land  to  rationalize  their  policies  (see  Whisnant  155). 
Officials  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Appalachian  Power 
Company,  and  private  mining  and  timbering  concerns  employed 
both  strategies,  claiming  that  they  could  improve  mountain  people’s 
lives  while  using  the  image  of  irrational  attachment  to  justify 
subordinating  local  claims  on  the  land  to  the  greater  good  of  a 
country  hungry  for  materials  and  power  (see  Eller  3-4  and  Foster 
125-6).  National  Park  Service  officials,  who  wanted  to  preserve 
“pristine”  mountain  landscapes  even  at  the  cost  of  evicting  long- 
time residents,  misrepresented  those  living  on  the  land  as  unpro- 
ductive squatters  whose  claims  were  both  irrational  and  illegiti- 
mate (see  Perdue  and  Martin-Perdue,  and  Speer). 

Those  trying  to  defend  Appalachian  people  against  outside 
exploitation  and  to  rally  support  for  self-determination  in  devel- 
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opment  have  tended  to  respond  to  such  attacks  with  positive 
images  of  community  life  before  industrialization  (Eller  Introduc- 
tion) , before  the  dam  (Kline;  McDonald  and  Muldowney  Chapter 
2),  or  before  strip  mining  (Caudill)  that  are  themselves  romanti- 
cized and  consequently  distorted. 

The  scholarly  exception  to  this  trend  is  Barbara  Allen’s  recent 
analysis  of  “The  Genealogical  Tandscape”  in  the  South.3  Trying  to 
make  sense  of  the  conversations  of  her  neighbors  in  southwest 
Kentucky,  Allen  argues  that  all  the  talk  of  so-and-so’s  “homeplace” 
and  whose  “boy”  or  “girl”  the  person  under  discussion  might  be 
serves  to  identify  people  and  to  link  names  and  places.  Tand 
ownership  and  kinship  form  overlapping  networks  to  give  a person 
an  identity  that  is  constantly  reaffirmed  through  talk  (Allen  156) . 
Places  gain  meaning  from  and  become  testimonials  to  the  lives 
lived  outthere  (Allenl59)  andto  the  local  history  to  which  current 
residents  are  tied  (Allen  161).  Contemporary  Appalachian  writers 
like  Jim  Wayne  Miller  and,  of  course,  Lee  Smith,  have  similarly 
depicted  mountain  people’s  connection  to  the  land  as  a function 
of  the  family  memories  (good  and  bad)  imprinted  on  those 
familiar  places.  They  have  also  made  it  clear  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  land  as  metonym  of  local  history  depends  upon  talk  and 
stories. 

Eldreth’s  ghost  stories  provide  further  concrete  evidence  that 
particular  areas  have  specific  significance  to  residents  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  events  that  happened  there.  She  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  places  she  has  lived  because  of  the  crucial,  formative 
experiences  she  had  in  those  places.  The  landscape  reaffirms  her 
identity,  reflecting  her  past  back  to  her.  Her  stories  about  those 
places  renew  their  meaningfulness  and  their  power  to  provide  her 
with  support. 

Eldreth’s  stories  are  also  notable  (and  here  I turn  to  my  third 
major  point)  because  they  demonstrate  that  class  and  gender  are 
significant  variables  in  mountain  people’s  connection  to  and 
identification  with  place  and  in  their  talk  about  it.  Regarding  class, 
Allen  argues  that  community-wide  talk  about  place  and  identity 
only  connects  places  with  the  names  of  owners : “[tenants’]  tenure 
on  the  land  is  not  memorialized,  their  family  ties  remain  unre- 
corded in  the  oral  annals  of  community  history”  (162).  Eldreth  was 
a tenant,  a renter  of  houses  and  land,  for  most  of  her  life.  Until  the 
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1970s,  when  she  finally  saved  up  enough  money  to  buy  an  acre  on 
which  hei  sons  built  her  a house,  Eldreth,  in  her  own  description, 
ain  t never  lived  in  nothing  but  a shack  from  here  to  yonder”  (24 
June  1988).  If  community  talk  memorializes  the  long-established 
residents,  Eldreth  s ghost  stories  preserve  the  experiences  of  the 
peripatetic  poor  and  even  embody  an  implicit  critique  of  the 
tenant  system.  Her  financial  insecurity  is  materialized  as  the 
ghostly  threat  to  which  she  and  her  family  are  repeatedly  exposed 
because  they  must  live  in  houses  that  are  still  “possessed,”  in  two 
senses,  by  former,  non-familial  inhabitants.  In  another  story  one 
of  Eldreth’s  sisters  and  her  husband  hear  the  sound  of  “babies  a- 
screammg”  at  night  in  a newly  rented  house.  The  landlady  at  first 
puts  them  off,  but  eventually  relents:  “‘Well,  I’ll  just  tell  you,’  she 
said,  uh,  they  was  some  bad  women  that  lived  in  this  house.  And, 
uh,  they  had  some  little  babies  and  they  drownded  them  in  the 
well.  And,  Eldreth  comments:  “They  had  been  using  the  water 
out  of  the  well,  and  she  hadn’t  told  them”  (“Bad  Girls”  19  March 
1980) . Still,  this  is  as  close  as  Eldreth  comes  to  criticizing  a landlord 
or  the  economic  system  that  puts  people  like  her  and  her  sister  at 
the  mercy  of  landlords.  Additionally,  the  fact  that  Eldreth’s  de- 
tailed and  personal  stories  have  a restricted  circulation  within  her 
own  family  circle  reminds  us  that  the  renter’s  perspective  cannot 
gain  the  same  acceptance  and  credibility  as  the  owner’s. 

Eldreth’s  ghost  stories  further  demonstrate  that  people  orient 
themselves  i elative  to  the  land  in  specifically  moral  terms  and  that 
the  relevant  moral  system  is  strongly  gender  biased.  These  ghost 
stories  are  part  of  a larger  narrative  repertoire  in  which  Eldreth  at 
times  challenges  patriarchal  assumptions  and  social  arrangements. 
The  dominant  message  in  the  ghost  stories , however,  is  that  lasting, 
ineradicable  evil  results  when  women  break  out  of  tightly  pre- 
scribed roles  as  submissive  wives  and  selfless  mothers.  Eldreth 
traces  ongoing  evil  consequences  back  to  their  “source”  in  “inap- 
propriate” behavior  by  women,  but  inquires  no  further.  The 
hauntings  that  cause  terror  and  trouble  for  later  inhabitants  are 
the  lasting  manifestation  of  the  sins  of  the  women  who  lived  in 
these  houses.  That  is  all  the  explanation  we  should  need.  She  does 
not  ask  why  the  “bad  girls”  were  forced  to  become  prostitutes  or 
what  became  of  the  man  who  fathered  Mary  Black’s  twins  and  then 
deserted  her.  The  blame  rests  squarely  and  solely  on  the  women. 
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By  repeating  these  stories  and  reimbuing  the  land  with  them  for 
future  generations  of  her  family,  Eldreth  becomes  the  agent  for 
perpetuating  a gendered  double  standard  which  she  at  other  times 
appears  to  recognize  as  unfair  and  restrictive.  Furthermore,  the 
Mary  Black  story  suggests  that  in  so  doing,  Eldreth  is  carrying  on 
a women’s  tradition  of  taking  the  responsibility  for  passing  on 
repressive  rules  to  the  next  generation  of  women.  Note  that 
although  Doctor  Graham  tells  the  teenaged  Bessie  that  she  should 
fear  a haunting  because  the  babies  died  in  that  room,  Eldreth  s 
mother  makes  for  her  nearly  marriageable  daughter  the  connec- 
tion condemning  the  mother  in  the  story  for  premarital  sex  and 
murder:  “but  my  momma  told  me  after  that  that  [ . . .]  she  said  that, 
uh,  that  they  said  that  Mary  Black  killed  both  of  the  babies,  that  she 
was  unmarried?  and  that  she  killed  both  the  babies  when  they  were 
born  in  that  [ . . .]  house”  (lines  26-27) . The  class  criticism  revealed 
to  varying  degrees  in  these  stories  may  encapsulate  an  even  more 
highly  coded  (Radner  and  Lanser) , indirect  critique  of  gender 
relations.  Given  the  gender-based  division  of  labor,  it  was  consid- 
ered the  husband’s  responsibility  to  arrange  for  a decent  house  for 
his  family.  A tale  of  being  forced  to  abandon  a house  unlivable 
because  haunted  thus  communicates  a criticism  of  Eldreth’s 
husband’s  failings  as  a provider,  but  this  criticism  is  entirely 
implicit  in  these  stories,  far  less  readily  detectable  than  the  overt 
condemnations  of  women’s  misconduct. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Harrison  has  suggested  on  the  basis  of  Appala- 
chian literature  by  women  that  mountain  women’s  connection  to 
the  land  may  be  a source  of  strength  and  empowerment.  Others  of 
Eldreth’s  stories  suggest  confirmations  of  her  worth  that  are  place- 
connected:  she  tells  stories  of  her  competence  and  desirability  as 
a midwife  when  she  lived  over  on  Three  Top  (see  Sawin  Right 
here”)  and  of  the  appreciation  and  support  she  received  from 
fellow  members  of  the  religious  camp  meeting  at  Todd.  In  these 
instances,  however,  she  draws  strength  and  worth  from  the  human 
community  identified  with  a place,  not  from  the  land  itself.  On 
one  of  our  drives,  Eldreth  also  indicated  with  pride  the  extensive 
sweep  of  good  bottom  land  that  once  belonged  to  her  maternal 
grandparents,  but  that  connection  was  severed  when  her  mother 
and  father  logged  the  last  of  the  chestnut  timbei  off  the  little  farm 
they  had  inherited  and  sold  it  when  Eldreth  was  a teenager.  For  an 
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almost  lifelong  tenant,  sense  of  place  is  a sense  of  uneasiness,  of 
not-quite-belonging,  of  investing  your  energies  in  something  that 
will  not  return  them  because  it  is  not  yours.  The  one  source  of 
strength  that  these  stories  about  place  provide  Eldreth  is  the 
opportunity  for  a moral,  not  a physical,  self-positioning.  By  con- 
demning these  unruly,  deviant  women,  Eldreth  is  able  to  position 
herself  as  a contrastingly  virtuous  paragon.  She  is  the  woman  who 
honored  her  marriage  vows,  who  kept  her  babies  clean  and  fed, 
who  stayed  within  the  rules  no  matter  how  hard  it  was.  Her  ghost 
stories,  thus,  like  the  Mormon  women  s vision  experience  narra- 
tives analyzed  by  Margaret  Brady,  may  strengthen  her  sense  of  self, 
but  only  in  a limited  and  limiting  way.  This  system  requires  her  to 
“bring  [her]  own  value  choices  into  alignment  with  the  [highly 
patriarchal]  spiritual  values  of  the  community"  and  thereby  “effec- 
tively to  engage  ...  in  the  dissolution  of  [her]  own  power  base  in 
the  sphere  of  personal  choice"  (Brady  467).  I have  argued  else- 
where that  others  of  Eldreth  s stories,  including  her  accounts  of 
supernatural  premonitions,  dare  much  more  overt  criticisms  of 
male  privilege  (Sawin  “Ghost  Story"  and  “Light"),  but  the  ghost 
story  genre  is  fundamentally  conservative  in  this  regard. 

Bessie  Eldreth’s  apparently  artless  “ghost  stories”  prove  to  be 
complex  narratives  with  multiple  and  even  conflicting  functions. 
They  record  personal  experience,  but  they  also  are  in  significant 
ways  about  the  particular  local  places  in  which  these  experiences 
occurred.  They  make  the  land  meaningful  by  imprinting  it  with 
the  deeds  of  former  inhabitants.  Most  interestingly,  they  “talk 
back"  to  the  dominant  class  discourse  that  links  land  only  to 
owning  families,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  largely  reproduce  the 
dominant  gender  discourse  that  maintains  a double  standard  for 
men  and  women.  In  telling  these  stories  that  focus  listeners’ 
attention  on  uncanny  happenings,  Eldreth  indirectly  portrays 
herself  as  an  admirable  woman  who  has  fulfilled  society’s  expecta- 
tions and  she  re-forms  the  physical  landscape  into  a means  of 
reinforcing  in  listeners’  minds  the  moral  standards  now  con- 
nected to  parts  of  their  everyday  world. 
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Notes 

I am  grateful  to  Bessie  Eldreth  for  sharing  her  stories  and 
allowing  me  to  write  about  them,  to  Glenn  Hinson  for  introducing 
me  to  Mrs.  Eldreth,  to  Thomas  McGowan  and  Mary  C.  Greene  for 
their  steady  encouragement  and  friendship  throughout  my  years 
of  work  with  Mrs.  Eldreth  in  Boone,  NC,  and  to  David  E.  Whisnant 
for  introducing  me  to  the  Appalachian  Studies  literature  on  sense 
of  place  and  providing  an  extensive  and  productive  critique  of  an 
earlier  version  of  this  essay. 

The  texts  upon  which  this  analysis  is  based  come  from  three 
sources:  my  own  audio  tape  recordings  of  Eldreth  made  in  June 
andjuly  1988  and  May  1989;  a videotape  of  a performance  of  ghost 
stories  that  Eldreth  gave  at  Appalachian  State  University  on  19 
March  1980,  (provided  to  me  by  Thomas  McGowan,  who  orga- 
nized the  performance),  and  an  audio  tape  (deposited  in  the 
William  Eury  Appalachian  Collection  at  A.S.U.)  made  by  Katie 
Spitzer,  an  undergraduate  student  at  Appalachian,  who  inter- 
viewed Eldreth  on  28  April  1981,  for  a class  project  on  ghost  stories 
in  a folklore  course  taught  by  Professor  William  Lightfoot.  My 
audio  tapes  have  been  deposited  in  the  Southern  Folklore  Archive 
of  the  Southern  History  Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

1 Appendix  B of  Sawin  “Bessie  Mae  Eldreth”  provides  complete 
transcriptions  of  all  those  renditions  of  Eldreth’s  supernatural 
narratives  and  metanarratives  on  which  I base  this  analysis. 

2Studies  of  stories  that  are  identified  as  place  legends  or  place 
name  legends  tend  to  establish  the  connection  between  a locale 
and  a story,  emphasizing  historical  documentation  of  events  be- 
hind the  legend  and  the  process  of  legend  formation  (see  Degh, 
Hall,  and  Schrink  and  Schrink) . Most  such  studies,  however,  have 
focused  on  the  kinds  of  texts  that  tellers  enjoy  and  relate  for  their 
fright  value  or  as  a way  of  establishing  a knowledge-based  link  to 
the  place  they  live  or  of  rendering  it  more  picturesque.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  studies  that  examine  stories  told  by  people  who  make 
a serious  connection  between  the  place,  the  moral  judgment  im- 
plied by  the  legend  about  it,  and  rules  for  their  own  ongoing 
conduct.  A partial  and  instructive  exception  is  Janet  Langlois’s 
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study  of  local  legends  about  the  murderess  Belle  Gunness.  While 
the  cases  are  not  strictly  analogous  because  of  the  lack  of  super- 
natural elements  in  the  Gunness  story,  Langlois  demonstrates  that 
residents  use  the  Gunness  farmstead  and  legends  about  it  as  a way 
of  talking  about  gender  roles  and  about  moral  problems  in  the 
community. 

And  see  Foster  and  Whitson  for  scholarly  exploration  of  the 
complexity  both  of  the  relationship  itself  and  of  strategic  represen- 
tations of  it. 
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“Controlling  the  Image-Making”: 
Domestic  Traditions  and  Women’s  Identity 
in  Appalachian  Literature 


By  Patricia  M.  Gantt 


There  is  a dialectic  between  stories  and  experience.  Stories 
give  shape  to  experience,  experience  gives  rise  to  stories  ...  If 
women’s  stories  are  not  told,  the  depth  of  women’s  souls  will 
not  be  known.  (Carol  P.  Christ,  Diving  Deep  and  Surfacing  1,5) 


Not  long  after  the  smoke  cleared  at  Appomattox,  a fragmented 
American  nation  began  a new  search  for  self-definition.  Through 
the  literature  of  local  color,  our  nation  sought  fresh  answeis  to  an 
old  but  essential  question,  “What  is  an  American?  Frequently  this 
search  led  local  colorists  and  their  readers  to  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  a region  they  found  “a  strange  land  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  people”  (Shapiro  xiv).  The  emphasis  on  oddities  of 
speech,  dress,  and  custom  which  mark  much  local  color  gave  rise 
to  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  pernicious  stereotypes  in  Ameri- 
can culture:  the  semiliterate  mountain  rube— barefooted, 
overalled,  smoking  a corncob  pipe,  interrupting  an  almost-con- 

Patricia  Gantt  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Dickinson  State  University  in 
Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  where  she  teaches  and  directs  a regional  teacher 
center.  She  received  her  Ph.  D.  in  English  and  folklore  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Professor  Gantt’s  article  is  expanded  from 
a paper  presented  in  a session  on  folklore  and  gender  organized  by  Cece 
Conway  for  the  1993  meeting  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 
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tinual  lethargy  only  to  chase  “revenooers”  from  his  still  or  to  turn 
with  inexplicable  violence  on  his  fellows.  Local  color  presenta- 
tions of  mountain  women  offer  a dichotomy  of  error — the  shy 
beauty,  a blank  slate  for  the  (usually  outsider)  male  protagonist  to 
insciibe  to  his  liking,  or  the  prematurely-aged,  wdzened  crone,  a 
cackling  granny  with  snuff  dribbling  from  her  mouth.  Both  gen- 
ders have  suffered  from  false  constructs,  with  mountaineers  fe- 
male and  male  routinely  slotted  into  parallel  traps  as  noble  or 
ignoble  savages  from  Appalachia,  that  “South  within  the  South.” 

The  stereotypes  are  easy  enough  to  document  in  early  litera- 
ture about  the  region.  Mary  Noailles  Murfree’s  mountaineers  are 
sentimental  stock  figures,  romanticized  to  extremes.  According  to 
Leslie  Banner,  Murfree’s  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains  (1884)  por- 
trays a series  of  brooding  types,  “incomplete,  surface,  limited, 
[and]  non-differentiated”  (“Ehle”  12).  In  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  (1885),  Murfree  continues  in  this  depictive  mode: 
her  isolated  locale  is  “barren”  and  harsh,  a world  where  “humanity 
is  an  alien  thing”;  her  mountaineers  have  only  the  “calm  monotony 
of  theii  inner  life  to  sustain  them,  and  the  “distortions  of  [their] 
primitive  philosophy”  to  guide  a lesser,  “backwoods  conscience” 
(1,  307).  Transliterated  by  eye  dialect,  their  speech  is  almost 
indecipherable,  even  to  natives  of  the  region,  as  in  this  bit  of 
dialogue:  He  lowed  ter  me  ez  he  hev  been  gin  ter  view  strange 
sights  a many  a time  in  them  fogs,  an  sech”  (2).  Characters  like 
Audrey  Ross  in  Mary  Hampton  Mills’s  Be  Ye  Beggar  or  King  (1925) 
are  the  literary  descendants  of  these  romanticized  hill  people. 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  best  known  for  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 
(1903)  and  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine  (1908),  departs  from 
Murfree ’s  approach  only  by  replacing  her  “gentle  garrulous  women 
and  lackadaisical  rail-sitters”  with  “uncouth,  belligerent  feudists,” 
much  like  those  in  Maria  Louise  Pool’s  1896  novel,  In  Buncombe 
County  (Harris  3).  Fox’s  mountaineers  are  fearsome  primitives. 
They  people  a region  tellingly  described  as  a “jungled  darkness,” 
and  their  chief  sense  of  community  lies  in  shared  acts  of  violent 
retribution  for  perceived  wrongs  or  in  taking  “a  pull  out’n  the 
same  bottle  of  moonshine”  (3,  99).  Theirs  is  a world  of  “blood- 
oaths,  a life  of  watchful  terror,  and  constant  fear  of  violent  death” 
(381).  Always  they  are  on  the  brink  of  another  vicious  physical  act. 

In  the  decades  following  the  local  color  movement,  these  two 
literary  models  prevailed.  And  if  portrayals  of  Appalachian  men 
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have  given  credence  to  a notion  that  mountaineers  are  “pure, 
uncorrupted  . . . [and]  picturesque”  Americana  or  “ignorant, 
violent,  and  morally  degenerate  social  misfits,”  as  David  Whisnant 
phrases  this  frequent  miscasting,  depictions  of  mountain  women 
have  been  worse  (110).  Marginalization,  “Othering” — the  several 
errors  that  victimize  women  in  both  fact  and  fiction,  have  been 
compounded  for  mountain  women  and  their  southern  sisters. 

However,  a few  early  Appalachian  female  characters  with  a 
measure  of  strength  and  realism  can  be  found — Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts’s  portrayal  of  Diony  Hall  in  The  Great  Meadow  (1930),  for 
example.  Roberts’s  women  are  able  to  transcend  the  domestic 
sphere  if  they  wish — as  Theodosa  Bell  does  in  My  Heart  and  My  Flesh 
(1927) — and  resist  male  domination — as  Jocelle  does  in  He  Sent 
Forth  a Raven  (1935).  Thomas  Wolfe,  too,  casts  a dynamic  moun- 
tain woman  in  Look  Homeward,  Angels  Eliza  Gant — outspoken, 
financially  independent,  a major  force  throughout  the  novel 
(1929). 

More  recent  writing  has  seen  a growing  number  of  truly 
notable  mountain  women  emerge  in  literature.  These  rich  female 
characters  not  only  attract  a wider  critical  audience  than  local 
color  did,  they  add  fresh  dimensions  to  Joseph  Campbell’s  defini- 
tion of  heroism.  Campbell  sees  the  heroic  character  as  one  who  has 
“courage  to  face  trials  and  [to]  bring  a whole  new  body  of  possibili- 
ties into  the  field  of  interpreted  experience”  (12+) . Such  new 
paradigms,  in  providing  role  models  that  supersede  earlier  por- 
traits of  monolithic  mountain-born  types,  also  satisfyJuliaKristeva’s 
call  for  “equal  access  to  the  symbolic  order”  (Moi  12).  Marvelous 
examples  of  strong  Appalachian  women — especially  of  older  ones — 
can  be  found  in  Harriette  Simpson  Arnow’s  TheDollmaker  (1954), 
Lee  Smith’s  Fair  and  Tender  Ladies  (1988),  and  in  several  works  by 
poet  Jaki  Shelton  Green  and  by  novelist  and  historian  Wilma 
Dykeman.  Folklore  and  folklife— folk  speech,  traditions,  rituals, 
foodways,  folk  remedies,  and  crafts — contribute  vitally  to  these 
characterizations  of  strong  mountain  women. 

Amow’s  The  Dollmaker  tells  the  compelling  story  of  Gertie 
Nevels’s  struggle  to  survive,  first  as  a sharecropper  in  the  Kentucky 
hills,  later  in  claustrophobic  housing  in  World  War  II  Detroit.  On 
the  surface,  Gertie  seems  an  unlikely  hero.  Past  youth,  she  is,  as 
Joyce  Carol  Oates  notes,  a “big,  ungainly,  ugly  woman,”  a detail  the 
author  emphasizes  over  a dozen  times  in  the  first  few  pages  and 
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repeats  throughout  the  text  (603).  Thus  Arnow  invites  the  reader 
to  cast  aside  any  notions  he  might  have  of  this  mountain  woman 
as  just  another  romantically  drawn  wildwood  flower. 

When  we  meet  Gertie,  she  is  bent  over  a “sweat-soaked  mule,” 
scrambling  through  rocks  and  mud  in  the  October  rain  (Arnow  7) . 
Soon  we  learn  that  this  rough  woman  is  titanic  in  more  than  size. 
She  forces  a car  off  the  road,  commandeering  it  from  two  military 
officers,  so  she  can  get  her  son  Amos  ( “hardly  bre then  . . . struggling 
feebly  with  a sharp  hoarse  breath”)  to  a doctor  (17).  Gertie  pulls 
a knife  from  her  apron  pocket,  stretches  Amos  against  a sandstone 
slab,  and  coolly  performs  a tracheotomy,  then  comforts  him, 
whispering,  Save  yer  breath,  honey;  thet  little  ole  cut  ain’t  nothen 
fer  a big  boy  like  you  nigh  four  years  old”  (18).  As  the  novel 
proceeds,  the  reader  often  wonders  who  will  comfort  Gertie.  Not 
hei  self-absorbed,  hypochondriacal  mother;  her  sympathetic  but 
ineffectual  father;  or  even  her  husband  Clovis,  who  takes  and  takes 
from  her,  never  recognizing  her  dreams  or  prizing  her  half  so 
much  as  he  does  his  own  skill  with  machinery.  The  dollmaker  has 
just  three  means  of  sustenance:  the  world  of  creative  imagination, 
given  expression  in  her  whittling;  her  ambition  for  her  family  to 
buy  a place  of  their  own;  and  an  absolute  refusal  to  cave  in  to 
circumstance.  In  this  last,  coupled  with  her  remarkable  effect  on 
everyone  she  encounters,  Gertie  achieves  heroic  stature. 

Most  important  to  note  are  the  opportunities  Arnow  devises 
for  Gertie  to  use  her  knife — symbolic  markers  for  numerous 
occasions  of  Gertie  s particular  brand  of  quiet  heroism.  In  the 
hands  and  minds  of  every  other  character,  a knife  is  a weapon  of 
destruction  or  violence,  something  to  fear  both  in  Gertie’s  beloved 
Kentucky  and  in  the  alleyways  of  Detroit.  When  Gertie  picks  up  her 
knife,  however,  it  becomes  a positive  tool.  Its  functions  are  often 
pragmatic,  performing  Amos  s tracheotomy,  freeing  a sapling  to 
grow,  or  touching  up  the  hated,  mass-produced  dolls  Clovis  bullies 
her  into  making  for  quick  money.  At  other  times  her  knife  is  joyful, 
rewarding.  She  carves  toys  for  daughter  Cassie:  a dogwood  tooth- 
brush, a pine  cone  turkey,  or  “a  doll  with  a skirt,”  in  response  to  the 
request  to  “please,  Mom  . . . make  her  a curledy  skirt”  (55, 57).  Her 
knife  also  forms  bridges  between  Gertie’s  family  and  the  auto 
workers’  enforced  community  of  Merry  Hill.  With  it  she  fashions 
a crucifix  for  Victor  and  the  figures  she  sends  to  a school  bazaar, 
winning  acceptance  for  daughter  Clyde.  Despite  Joseph  Daly’s 
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calling  her  “overgrown  hillbilly  . . . big  nigger-loven  communist 
hillbilly;’  Gertie  carves  a graceful  chickadee  and  gives  it  to  Daly’s 
sensitive  daughter  Maggie — a telling  gesture  of  compassion  from 
one  neglected  artist  to  another  (313).  Her  first  impulse  on  hearing 
of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  is  to  take  out  her  knife,  bend  over  her 
meager  flower  bed,  and  quickly  cut  “the  prettiest  bouquet  that  had 
ever  come  from  her  yard”  for  her  grieving  Japanese-American 
neighbor  (496) . In  these  acts  Gertie  demonstrates  an  integrity  that 
compels  those  around  her  to  reassess  both  themselves  and  their 
misconceptions  about  the  plain  hill  woman.  Her  neighbors  come 
to  view  Gertie  as  a healer,  a refuge,  and  a resource — a bringer  and 
nurturer  of  dreams. 

Lee  Smith’s  Ivy  Rowe  in  Fair  and  Tender  Ladies  has  much  in 
common  with  Gertie  Nevels,  as  Smith  s female  characters  often  do. 
Smith’s  “sassy”  protagonist,  whether  seen  in  various  sections  of  the 
text  as  young,  middle-aged,  or  downright  old,  epitomizes  the 
seeker  for  self-determination  (192).  In  addition  to  Ivy,  we  meet 
several  women  who  have  a powerful  sense  of  self,  feel  a close 
affinity  with  their  mountain  home,  and — more  significantly 
carry  the  burdens  of  community  leadership.  The  letters  which 
constitute  Ivy’s  narrative  focus  on  a community  of  females,  a world 
in  which  vitality  passes  from  generation  to  generation  through 
women’s  brave  audacity.1  Ivy  s advice  to  them  all  is  to  hold  your 
head  up  high,  and  shut  your  ears”  (141).  Her  governing  principle 
is  to  go  where  she  pleases  and  do  what  she  wants.  She  tells  her 
brother,  “I  will  not  act  beholden.  I don’t  feel  like  it”  (179).  Ivy  is 
even  able  to  reinscribe  her  own  female  body:  refusing  to  succumb 
to  pressure  to  marry  her  baby’s  father,  feisty  Ivy  keeps  the  child  and 
defiantly  names  her  Joli,  exemplifying  both  the  joy  she  brings  Ivy 
and  Ivy’s  wish  for  her  daughter’s  future.  While  many  in  Majestic 
wish  to  mark  Ivy  as  “mint,”  she  confides  to  Silvaney,  “I  am  glad  I am 
no  lady  now.  ...  it  is  a fact  that  if  you  are  mint ...  it  frees  you  up 
somehow”  (115,  164).  Near  the  close  of  a vital,  satisfying  life,  Ivy 
writes:  “I  have  lived  like  I wanted  ...  I have  never  slowed  down  ...  I 
have  loved,  and  loved,  and  loved”  (312,  316).  Beginning  as  a 
“scandal,”  she  becomes  “an  institution,”  an  autonomous  woman 

who  signifies  by  her  own  definition  (246). 

Further,  Ivy’s  courageous  example  encourages  other  women 
in  the  novel  to  re-vision  their  roles.  One  of  these  is  her  own 
Momma,  to  whom  widowhood  is  “like  Genesis  in  the  Bible,”  full  of 
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fresh  potential  (37) . Suddenly  Momma  declares,  “By  God  I will  run 
this  farm,  and  a life  she  controls  begins  (37) . Years  after  Momma  s 
death,  Ivy  writes  her  to  her  sister  Beulah,  saying:  “[Y]ou  know 
Momma — bound  and  determined  to  have  it  her  own  way,  and  now 
that  we  are  all  getting  older,  I see  how  we  take  after  her”  (188). 
These  women  are  forceful,  and  their  greatest  power  typically 
comes  when  they  pass  middle  age.  Additional  “new  women”  in 
Smith  s literary  landscape  include  Granny  Rowe,  “who  never  did 
one  thing  she  did  not  want  to”;  Geneva  Hunt,  who  runs  a board- 
inghouse  and  also  takes  in  any  man  who  pleases  her,  “riding  like 
hell  for  leather  down  the  high  road  of  life”;  Ivy’s  “spunky”  sister 
Ethel,  who  “does  not  give  a damn  what  folks  think”;  and  Ivy’s  friend 
Violet  Gayheart,  a union  organizer  whose  child  Ivy  cares  for  so 
Violet  can  devote  her  full  energies  to  improving  conditions  for 
coal  miners  (109,  245,  188).  Smith’s  fiction  confers  value  on  real 
women’s  heroic  struggles  and  dreams,  and  displays  a vital  counter- 
point to  limp  literary  formulas  for  mountain  women.  As  Smith 
herself  comments: 

I will  probably  write  mostly  about  women  because  I know  better 
about  how  they  think  ...  I don’t  think  [being  a woman  is]  any 
lesser.  I mean,  I think  that  things  that  women  have  often  written 
about,  which  are  deep  kinds  of  rituals  or  families  or  relationships, 

I think  that  those  things  are  as  important  as,  you  know,  slogging 

through  some  battle.  I really  do— as  important  as  some  traditionally 
male  thing.  (Hill  27) 

Smith’s  fiction,  with  its  depictions  of  generations  of  strong  fe- 
males, indicates  how  emphatically  she  perceives  the  domestic 
sphere  as  a site  of  important  action. 

North  Carolina  poet  Jaki  Shelton  Green  expands  on  Smith’s 
fictional  support  for  the  heroism  possible  in  domestic  settings.  She 
also  gives  voice  to  literary  portraits  of  powerful  older  women,  a 
favorite  focus  of  hers.  Green  uses  her  writing,  as  she  puts  it,  to 
“catalog  [my]  feelings”  ( Our  Words,  Our  Ways  508).  She  thinks  of 
her  work  as  “an  energy  form,  a drive— as  important  to  my  spiritual 
and  emotional  life  as  food  and  water  are  to  the  physical”  (508) . The 
energy  and  spirituality  Green  speaks  of  are  evident  in  all  her 
poetry,  beginning  with  her  first  volume,  1983’s  Dead  on  Arrival,  and 
as  recent  as  a number  of  poems  published  in  the  African  American 
Review.  Topics  vary:  Green  may  use  a simple  lyric  to  freeze  an 
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emotion,  explored  through  the  senses  which  she  delineates  so 
well.  She  often  evokes  memories  of  her  grandmother  and  her 
grandmother’s  contemporaries,  women  with  definite  presence. 
One  of  her  poems,  “for  grandma,”  is  a simple  remembrance  of  her 
grandmother’s  voice  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Another  is  devoted  to 
a celebration  of  her  grandmother’s  panache  and  august  carriage, 
which  she  calls  “Grandma’s  hattedness”  ( 13  March  1992) . With  or 
without  wearing  a hat,  Green  says,  her  grandmother  exudes  the 
commanding  presence  formal  attire  can  lend. 

Green  often  writes  about  historic  events  and  persons  who  have 
affected  our  total  society,  as  in  “A  birthday  tribute  III,”  in  which  she 
speaks  in  apostrophe  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  “Martin  / you 
are  a master  light  / a black  cat  / jumping  out  of  freedom’s  coffin 
/ floating  / crossing  slavery’s  path  / you  are  a master  light  / spirit 
glowing  / spirit  shouting  / a master  light  / turning  nights  deep  red 
/ deep  red  / is  the  color  of  freedom  / brilliant  / burning  / pulling 
the  strings  / of  your  own  spiritual  universe”  ( 507).  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  inspirations  for  her  poetry  often  merge,  as  they 
do  in  Green’s  recent  “that  boy  from  georgia  is  coming  through 
here.”  This  poem  explores  the  debt  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
owes  to  a generation  of  grandmothers,  whom  Green  calls  “those 
old  sisters  . . . [the]  GRANDMOTHERS”  (630).  She  feels  the  con- 
tributions this  resilient  older  generation  of  women  have  made  to 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights  have  been  undervalued — and  at  times, 
have  failed  to  be  acknowledged  at  all.  The  capital  letters  the  poet 
uses  to  designate  her  focal  characters  indicate  the  recognition  and 
respect  she  feels  they  are  due.  By  way  of  contrast,  Green  sets  the  rest 
of  her  poem  in  lower  case,  except  for  the  capital  M she  uses  in 
referring  to  the  slain  Civil  Rights  leader,  Dr.  King.  Green  sees  her 
GRANDMOTHERS  as  the  first  soldiers  of  the  Movement,  its  true 
originators.  They  too  pull  the  strings  of  their  spiritual  universes. 

Green  designates  her  heroes  as  “your  first  infantry,  Martin,  / 
GRANDMOTHERS  / whose  words  and  dreams  / shot  straight 
bullets  / these  were  your  first  line”  (630).  And  they  did  so,  she 
makes  clear,  without  ever  leaving  the  domestic  arena.  The  GRAND- 
MOTHERS were  not  only  performing  household  duties,  they  were 
laying  the  way  for  a special  happening,  one  that  would  have 
worldwide  significance,  when  they  “changed  curtains  / waxed 
floors/  aired  out  the  front  company  room  / sent  for  camphor  / to 
lay  throughout  the  house  / they  cooked  all  night  / boiled  bath 
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water  all  day”  (629).  The  foods  they  prepare  (“cornbread,  okra, 
turnip  salad,  stewed  chicken,  / fried  chicken,  dressing  . . . gravy, 
corn,  potatoes,  rice,  sweet  potato  custard,  / lemon  pie,  rice 
pudding,  coconut  cake,  / chocolate  cake,  lemonade,  and  your 
chittluns”)  provide  more  than  nutriment  or  good  eating;  they 
physically  manifest  a cultural  legacy  of  generations,  spanning 
hundreds  of  years  and  harkening  back  across  the  Middle  Passage 
(629-30).  Those  who  consume  these  delicious  foods,  Green  sug- 
gests, are  sustained  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally.  To  the 
strength  provided  by  the  foods  they  serve,  the  GRANDMOTHERS 
add  that  of  traditional  folk  remedies,  “the  armor  / of  sassafras, 
highjohn  the  conqueror,  and  / blood  root” (630).  Thus  they  offer 
a double  safeguard:  those  partaking  of  either  food  or  remedy 
receive  along  with  them  the  power  of  the  long  line  of  traditions 
both  represent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Green  casts  her  heroines  as  sisters, 
mothers,  and  grandmothers,  relational  identities  of  secondary 
importance  in  patriarchal  cultures.  Their  roles  do  not  stop  at  the 
kitchen  door,  however.  Tike  Gertie  Nevels  and  Ivy  Rowe,  they  voice 
issues  in  the  public  mind  and  serve  as  a means  for  furthering 
political  activism.  Their  traditional  roles  provide  a base  from  which 
to  chart  an  important  shift  Tucinda  H.  MacKethan  notes  in 
portrayals  of  southern  women — a “determination  to  become, 
freely,  themselves  through  creative  acts  ofvoicing”  (6) . Once  again 
women  are  seen  as  catalysts  of  social  progress,  even  without 
crossing  their  own  doorsteps.  In  presenting  the  sister/mother/ 
grandmother/ activist,  Green,  like  Arnow  and  Smith,  seeks  “an 
integration  of  mind  and  place  that  both  celebrates  and  transcends 
gender”  as  well  as  age  (MacKethan  11). 

Wilma  Dykeman,  taking  her  homeland  and  its  people  as  her 
literary  focus,  offers  many  dynamic  portraits  of  aging  women.  In 
more  than  seventeen  major  works,  Dykeman  challenges  readers  to 
insist  on  “freshness,  subtlety,  [and]  honesty”  in  presentations  of 
Appalachian  mountaineers  (Lang  2) . She  especially  enjoys  writing 
books  about  mountain  women,  feeling  they  have  had  a particularly 
“difficult  time  being  understood”  and  have  too  long  been  “name- 
less—a kind  of  unknown”  (Miller  49,  Marius  10) . Her  richly  drawn 
female  characters  are  true  to  actual  women  Dykeman  has  known- 
first,  growing  up  in  North  Carolina,  and  later,  as  her  research  has 
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taken  her  throughout  the  southern  mountains,  where  she  still 
lives.  Her  portraits  are  also  ethnically  diverse,  including  recent 
immigrants  to  the  region  (like  Deborah  Einemann,  the  Holocaust 
survivor  who  figures  in  Dykeman’s  1973  novel  Return  the  Innocent 
Earth ) , African-American  mountain  women,  and  the  original  strong 
Appalachian  females — the  Cherokee. 

Dykeman’s  first  published  book  is  The  French  Broad , which 
appeared  in  1955  in  Rinehart’s  Rivers  of  America  series.  Ostensibly 
a study  of  the  river  which  gives  it  its  name,  The  French  Broad  does 
much  more  than  trace  the  path  of  a body  of  water:  it  delineates  the 
mountain  region  and  its  people  with  dignity,  affection,  and  fre- 
quent lyricism.  For  this  work  Dykeman  traveled  extensively,  inter- 
viewing people  throughout  the  mountains.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
French  Broad  we  meet  Cousin  Fanny  Swann,  an  elderly  woman 
whose  delicate  appearance  does  not  reveal  what  she  truly  is — ”a 
tough-sinewed,  lively”  champion  of  ecological  protection,  who  has 
withstood  fire,  flood,  and  the  deaths  of  her  husband  and  several  of 
her  eight  children  (337).  “And  from  it  all,”  Dykeman  relates, 
Cousin  Fanny  “tried  to  wring  a token  of  meaning”  (337).  She  was 
“a  mountain  woman  with  a mountain  understanding”  of  the 
importance  of  guardianship  of  land,  an  individual  who  “could  do 
whatever  seemed  to  her  must  be  done,  including  bury  her  dead 
and  fight  with  words,  and  accept  her  defeats,”  and  seem  all  the 
while  “as  fragile  as  a Dresden  figurine”  (339).  Cousin  Fanny  is  a 
model  for  later  Dykeman  fictional  characters,  including  her  most 
famous  heroine,  Fydia  McQueen  of  The  Tall  Woman  (1962),  a book 
Fred  Chappell  commends  as  “a  landmark  feminist  document”  and 
James  Still  believes  to  be  “one  of  the  best  half-dozen  creative  works” 
of  Appalachian  fiction  (13,  5). 

McQueen,  a nineteenth-century  heroine  with  twentieth-cen- 
tury sensibilities,  is  both  physically  and  emotionally  rooted  in  the 
mountains  and  knowledgeable  in  their  lore.  Dykeman  casts 
McQueen  as  a midwife,  not  just  to  give  her  a skill  realistic  to  a 
Reconstruction  setting,  but  also  to  make  her  one  of  the  “affirmers 
of  life,  rather  than  the  destroyers”  (Miller  50).  Both  “healer  and 
activist”  for  mountain  schools,  McQueen  has  an  unbending  integ- 
rity which  touches  her  entire  community — even  those  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  her  values  (Neufeld  6F).  She  is  a social  force  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  her  role  in  obtaining  a school  for  Thickety 
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Creek  is  her  means  to  autonomy.  McQueen’s  increasingly  strong 
public  voice  parallels  her  growing  importance  as  a vehicle  for 
social  progress.  When  Lydia  dies  of  typhoid  contracted  from  a 
polluted  spring,  her  death  becomes  a symbol  of  wasted  natural 
resources,  and  “this  most  valuable  character  in  the  community  is 
lost”  (Miller  57).  The  final  scene  in  the  novel  takes  place  months 
after  Lydia’s  death,  when  her  daughter  and  granddaughter  visit 
her  grave.  Dykeman  describes  evidence  in  the  grandchild  of 
Lydia’s  old  hands,  “long  and  large-boned,  [they]  would  hold 
loosely  and  give  generously  and  build  well”  (315).  It  can  be  no 
accident  that  the  last  verbs  Dykeman  places  in  this  text  encapsulate 
the  values  important  to  all  her  mountain  matriarchs:  give  and  build. 

Far  from  being  cliched  images  of  mountain  crones,  Dykeman ’s 
vital  women  possess  many  qualities  foreign  to  local-color  stereo- 
types. Her  females  are  strong-minded  and  customarily  sharp- 
tongued,  with  an  unusual  ability  to  see  through  hypocrisy.  They 
are  women  of  spiritual  substance,  rather  than  merely  stereotypical 
beauties.  Also,  they  have  a clear  interconnection  with  place:  this 
relationship  may  result  in  their  being  skilled  in  woods  wisdom 
(especially  wildcrafting  and  herbal  medicine),  establishing  a new 
direction  for  their  communities,  or  working  to  protect  the  land. 
Often  they  are  single  and  self-determining  from  the  outset  of  the 
text,  like  Miss  Kinzaida  of  “Summer  Affair”  (1951),  an  early 
Dykeman  short  story,  or  Lydia  McQueen’s  Aunt  Tildy,  a lively  old 
woman  whose  “herbs  and  roots,  quarreling  and  laughter,  tales  and 
threats”  hearten  the  entire  family  in  The  Tall  Woman  (34). 

Dykeman ’s  mature  heroines  may  also  occupy  positions  of 
autonomy  as  wives  whose  husbands  are  frequently  absent  or  as 
widows,  like  Ivy  Cortland,  protagonist  of  The  Far  Family  (1966),  a 
sequel  to  The  Tall  Woman.  Ivy,  seen  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
previous  novel  as  a baby,  in  maturity  still  resembles  her  grand- 
mother McQueen  in  dedication  to  family  and  concern  for  the 
land.  Whether  digging  in  her  beloved  garden,  stacking  lavender- 
scented  sheets  in  the  linen  closet,  or  building  a fire,  she  takes 
pleasure  in  hard  work:  “The  wrinkles  around  her  mouth  and  eyes 
came  from  ready  laughter  and  openness  to  weather.  Her  hands 
had  enlarged  and  toughened  with  every  chore  she  undertook” 
(12).  Ivy  shares  the  common-sense  values  and  practical  skills  one 
finds  in  many  of  Dykeman ’s  heroic  females,  but  unlike  Miss 
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Kinzaida,  Lydia  McQueen,  or  Aunt  Tildy,  she  has  extensive  formal 
education  and  is  a world  traveler.  The  Far  Family  could  scarcely  be 
a Dykeman  novel  if  it  did  not  carry  an  ecological  theme,  and  Ivy  is 
the  main  champion  for  stewardship  of  the  land.  Facing  the 
dilemma  that  all  moderns  must,  she  puzzles  over  whether  her 
contemporaries’  self-styled  definition  of  “progress”  is  worth  its  cost 
in  environmental  damage.  Ivy  agrees  with  Leek  Gunter,  a moun- 
tain man  she  encounters  at  a local  airport,  that  we  “stirred  up  a 
strange  beestand  before  we  knew  the  price  of  the  honey”  (24) . She 
knows  the  difficulty  of  enjoying  the  “honey”  of  modern  life  and 
maintaining  a balance  between  the  land  and  the  practical  needs  of 
the  people  it  must  sustain.  Ivy  advocates  what  she  calls  “hardcore 
optimism,  the  tough  faith  that  life  is  worth  preserving,”  and  views 
the  vigor  of  nature  as  an  antidote  to  those  with  tough,  wizened 
hearts  . . . and  big,  lazy,  tender  minds”  who  put  personal  gain  above 
their  obligation  to  succeeding  generations  (334).  Author  and 
activist  Lillian  Smith  called  Dykeman’s  story  of  Ivy  Cortland  a “new 
kind  of  regional  novel”  with  a “skilled  avoidance  of  stereotypes 
and  concern  for  “the  deep  meanings  that  events  of  our  times  have 
for  all  of  us”  (B12) . Ivy,  like  so  many  other  Dykeman  characters,  is 
far  from  being  a local  color  caricature,  but  constitutes  a full, 
rounded  character  inhabiting  a particular  fictional  reality. 

Executing  a task  Elaine  Showalter  envisions  before  “each 
generation  of  women  writers,  forced  to  rediscover  the  past  anew, 
forging  again  and  again  the  consciousness  of  their  sex,”  Arnow, 
Smith,  Green,  and  Dykeman  have  redrawn  accustomed  literary 
portraits  (11).  They  give  us  works  that  deserve  our  attention  not 
only  for  the  heroic  paradigms  they  offer  all  females,  but  especially 
aging  women.  Their  creations  represent  an  evolution  in  the 
literary  treatment  of  older  females.  Gertie,  the  GRANDMOTH- 
ERS, and  the  two  Ivys  are  indispensable  to  their  communities, 
which  they  challenge,  nurture,  or  prod  along  to  achieving  genuine 
progress  with  lasting  results.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  signifi- 
cantly more  in  control  of  their  own  lives  than  their  previous  literary 
sisters  ever  were.  In  creating  such  self-determining,  outspoken, 
and  influential  females,  the  four  writers  whose  works  figure  in  this 
study  have  simultaneously  taken  control  of  the  image-making  of 
an  entire  gender  and  generation.  Like  authors  coming  in  from 
many  additional  literary  and  cultural  margins,  they  use  their  work 
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as  Paula  Gunn  Allen  enjoins  other  writers  to  do:  they  are  claiming 
themselves  by  taking  control  of  the  image  making  . . . because 
whoever  controls  your  definition  controls  your  sense  of  self  “ (18). 
Folklife,  presented  not  as  the  quaint  “lore”  of  the  local  colorist 
fiction,  but  as  meaningful  structures  of  domestic  expression, 
develops  these  presentations  of  women’s  regional  identity.  In 
these  writers’  portrayals  of  strong,  old,  universal  Appalachian 
women,  they  offer  a new  mythos,  a powerful  literary  rejoinder  to 
constructs  that  have  stood  unchallenged  far  too  long. 


Notes 

^mith  has  remarked  that  Ivy  Rowe  is  her  favorite  of  all  the  characters 
she  has  created;  surely  Ivy  s audacity  accounts  in  large  measure  for  this 
admiration.  Smith  also  says  that  Ivy  is  the  character  which  has  suffered  the 
least  from  editorial  intervention  (Public  reading). 
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Female  Characterization  in  Lee  Smith’s 
Oral  History : Superstition,  Sexuality,  and 

Traditional  Roles 

By  Sonya  Smith  Burchell 

My  grandmother  has  pieced  together  quilts  for  at  least  the 
length  of  my  life,  and  when  she  holds  her  quilts  in  her  hands, 
recalling  the  origins  of  the  material — the  year  of  the  potato  sack 
that  made  the  backing,  her  daughter’s  childhood  Sunday  dress 
that  she  cut  apart  for  such  a blanket — she  begins  to  tell  the  stories. 
When  I first  began  Cece  Conway’s  folklore  and  gender  class  at 
Appalachian  State  University,  I expected  that  I would  focus  my 
energies  around  such  stories,  but  when  I finished  reading  Lee 
Smith’s  Oral  History,  I was  more  concerned  with  women’s  stories 
that  redefine  tradition  and  defy  both  the  accepted  patriarchal 
norms  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  women’s  lives  because  of 
gender  and  place.  In  Oral  History,  Smith  addresses  gender  issues 
and  various  themes  concerning  the  traditional  folk  roles  of  men 
and  women  in  the  culture  and  belief  systems  of  Appalachia.  In 
Female  Pastoral — Women  Writers  Re-Visioning  the  American  South, 
Elizabeth  Jane  Harrisson  has  written  about  the  characters  of  three 
southern  women  authors,  Flannery  O’ Conner,  Zora  Neale  Hurston, 

Sonya  Burchell  is  finishing  an  English  teaching  certification  at  Appala- 
chian State  University.  Her  study  of  female  characterization  in  Lee  Smith ’s 
writing  was  begun  in  a course  with  Cece  Conway  and  later  developed  into 
a paper  presented  at  the  1993  American  Folklore  Society  in  a session 
organized  by  Conway. 
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and  Eudora  Welty,  and  their  common  connection  “not  only  to  the 
southern  society  which  nurtured — and  often  oppressed — [its] 
heroines,  but  also  almost  inexplicably  to  the  land  itself’  (x). 
Within  Oral  History,  Smith  reveals  a similar  dichotomy  in  present- 
ing her  women  characters,  in  particular,  Red  Emmy  and  Dory. 

The  common  literary  theme  of  the  outsider  versus  the  insider, 
a distinction  not  always  marked  by  geography,  surfaces  in  Oral 
History  through  Red  Emmy,  proving  that  the  lines  between  insider 
and  outsider  can  be  drawn  even  within  the  mountain’s  regions. 
Red  Emmy,  born  in  Appalachia  on  Snowman  Mountain,  where  she 
lived  until  adulthood,  was  the  child  of  an  unknown  mother,  and 
her  father,  Isom,  was  “evil  clear  through  or  so  they  say”  (37).  Red 
Emmy’s  mysterious  beginnings  may  have  originated  the  rumors  of 
witchcraft  in  the  nearby  town  of  Hoot  Owl  Hollow,  while  her 
isolated  hunter-gatherer  existence  with  her  father  on  Snowman 
Mountain  increased  the  suspicions  of  that  community.  Granny 
Younger  and  the  people  of  Hoot  Owl  Hollow  believe  in  what  they 
see.  And  when  they  see  Red  Emmy’s  striking  appearance — long 
red  hair,  pale  skin,  and  flaming  red  mouth — they  think  they  see  a 
witch.  The  reader  easily  recognizes  the  differences  between  Red 
Emmy  and  the  rest  of  the  community’s  women  from  Smith’s 
descriptions.  Red  Emmy  was  “nearabout  six  feet  tall  . . . [her] 
mouth  was  as  red  as  a cut  on  her  face  and  the  color  flamed  out  in 
her  cheeks”  (39) . When  wearing  black,  her  skin  shows  the  “whitest 
white”  (39).  Upon  her  first  meeting  with  Almarine,  a Hoot  Owl 
Hollow  native,  she  is  symbolized  by  a red  bird,  leading  Almarine 
down  an  unfamiliar  path,  where  the  water  in  which  she  bathes 
becomes  liquor,  “the  way  it  run  straight  to  his  heart”  (34).  Red 
Emmy  has  an  intoxicating  power  on  Almarine,  which  subverts  the 
patriarchal  power  that  society  tries  to  impose  within  her  life. 

Gail  L.  Mortimer  describes  the  elements  of  male  anxiety  in  the 
presence  of  women  in  Faulkner’s  Sanctuary : “women  as  water,  the 
source  of  life,  somehow  corrupt;  male  as  trying  to  escape  . . . drawn 
toward  the  surface  of  something  that  will  trap  him”  (156). 
Mortimer  s analysis  also  describes  Red  Emmy  in  Oral  History, 
except  that  Smith  allows  a subversion  of  these  notions  by  the 
narrator  s ambiguous  statements  and  statements  of  uncertainty. 
For  example,  when  describing  Red  Emmy,  Smith  frequently  uses 
the  color  red,  symbolic  of  passion  or  evil.  Just  as  there  are  multiple 
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possibilities  to  the  meaning  of  Red  Emmy’s  complexion,  a vague 
quality  exists  in  Granny  Younger’s  storytelling  and  judgment. 
While  Granny  Younger  also  reminds  us  that  “folks’ll  say  anything” 
(39),  by  the  revelation  of  Red  Emmy  through  the  voice  of  Granny 
Younger,  the  reader  is  allowed  to  judge  if  Red  Emmy  is  a reclusive, 
free-spirited,  and  unconventional  woman  or  if  “she  wanted  to  be 
a witch  and  a regular  gal  both”  (39). 

Granny  Younger’s  voice  supports  the  idea  that  the  community 
bases  its  estrangement  from  Red  Emmy  on  her  non-traditional 
behavior:  “you  know  a woman  orter  bind  up  her  hair.”  But  “Red 
Emmy  wears  hers  unbraided  and  unkempt,  “just  a-bouncing  all 
down  her  back  as  she  walked”  (41 ) . When  Almarine  first  meets  Red 
Emmy,  “bathing  naked  from  the  waist  up,”  (34)  she  makes  “no 
move  to  cover  her  glory”  (35).  Her  immodesty  and  fearlessness 
suggest  a strength  and  comfort  within  her  own  sexuality,  a trait  that 
Granny  Younger  considers  foreign,  tainted  as  the  grounds  of 
Snowman  Mountain.  Cleverly  feigning  modesty  when  Almarine 
does  not  leave  her  presence,  Red  Emmy  runs  after  he  turns  his 
head.  From  this  first  meeting  until  their  separation  Red  Emmy 
controls  the  relationship,  a reversal  of  the  traditional  husband- 
wife  heirarchy.  Red  Emmy  differs  from  the  women  in  Hoot  Owl 
Hollow  in  that  “she  knowed  . . .what  her  needs  was  and  how  to  fill 
them”  (39).  Her  self-knowledge  increases  interest  in  her  role 
switch  with  Almarine;  rather  “it  was  right  at  midnight  when  [Red 
Emmy]  come  [and  found]  Almarine  asleep  on  the  down  tick 
beside  the  fire”  (39).  Almarine  “laid  in  the  bed  and  slept  most  of 
the  time  while  Red  Emmy  worked  his  farm  and  then  she’d  come 
in  and  get  in  the  bed”  (45).  While  Red  Emmy  fulfilled  the  role  of 
provider,  Almarine  became  a “house  husband”  without  the  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Smith  describes  doubt  and  curiosity  in  the  community  of  Hoot 
Owl  Hollow  when  she  develops  a spell  of  “froze-time”  (40)  in  the 
lives  of  Red  Emmy  and  Almarine.  It  was  a short  period  of  wonder 
when  Granny  Younger  saw  a role  shift  between  the  two  of  them. 
Almarine  took  care  of  the  animals  and  “he  even  planted  . . . and 
Emmy  was  a-dusting,  and  a-sweeping,  and  a-cooking  and  milking 
the  cow”  (41).  When  “Almarine  was  a-plowing  and  Emmy  walked 
behind  him  with  corn  in  her  apron,”  they  “looked  like  regular 
folks”  (42),  proving  that  acceptance  was  based  heavily  on  the 
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appropriate  role  fulfillment.  During  this  time,  Granny  Younger 
speaks  with  a tone  of  acceptance,  noting  Red  Emmy  was  “pretty” 
with  her  “red  hair  all  around”  (42).  At  this  point,  she  is  accepted 
into  the  community  because  she  engages  in  traditional  behavior, 
performing  the  appropriate  customs;  at  this  point,  she  may  even 
be  canning  vegetables  and  quilting.  Granny  Younger’s  change  in 
perspective  clearly  defines  traditional  and  non-traditional  roles, 
and  as  narrator  throughout  the  novel,  Granny  Younger,  though  a 
unique  character  with  a multi-dimensional  purpose,  echoes  the 
opinions  of  Hoot  Owl  Hollow  women;  these  opinions,  formed 
within  the  confines  of  the  accepted  culture  in  Hoot  Owl  Hollow 
tend  to  support  the  strong  patriarchal  patterns  of  belief  within 
Appalachian  society. 

Of  course,  as  Granny  Younger  tells  the  reader,  “The  devil 
mought  loan  out  his  daughter,  but  comes  a time  when  he’ll  take 
hei  back.  Granny  never  knowed  exactly  when  things  commenced 
to  change,  and  Red  Emmy  s true  nature  come  out,”  but  Almarine 
began  to  be  seen  down  at  the  store  looking  “plumb  tuckered  out” 

(44) .  Granny  Younger  knew  the  cause  of  such  appearances  in  a 
man,  she  believed  that  Almarine  was  being  ridden  to  death. 
Granny  “knowed  what  was  happening,  of  course.  A witch  will  ride 
a man  in  the  night  while  he  sleeps,  she’ll  ride  him  to  death  if  she 
can”  (45).  While  assuming  that  Almarine  was  thin  and  frail  from 
“servicing  [Red  Emmy]  . . . while  she  liked  to  rode  him  to  death,” 

(45)  Granny  Younger  defines  Red  Emmy  as  a witch  because  of  her 
abhorrent  sexuality,  so  passionate  that  she  must  be  evil.  However, 
earlier  Granny  Younger  observed  and  described  that,  during  the 

froze-time,  Alamarine  and  Red  Emmy  go  to  “kissing,  right  in  that 
half-plowed  field  in  the  wind  and  the  rain”  and  ‘You  never  saw  such 
kissing  in  all  your  life!  Made  me  feel  like  I had  not  felt  for  years” 
(43).  Gianny  s telling  of  this  ‘froze-time”  scene  provides  contra- 
dictory and  ironic  evidence  for  the  destructive  sexuality  she  now 
describes.  This  contrast  in  her  perception  and  judgments  of  Red 
Emmy’s  sexual  relationship  show  the  rigid  definition  of  accept- 
able sexuality  within  the  society. 

When  Almarine  abandons  Red  Emmy  during  her  pregnancy, 
he  provides  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  example  of  Red  Emmy’s 
estrangement  from  the  community.  Granny  Younger,  learning 
that  Almarine  and  Red  Emmy  are  expecting  a child,  reacts  in  fear 
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and  disgust:  “Good  God  in  heaven  . . . It  won’t  be  no  baby  like  none 
of  us-uns  ever  seed,  I’ll  tell  you  that.  You  get  rid  of  her,  Almarine” 
(47) . Almarine  heeded  this  advice  and  “got  rid  of  Red  Emmy  . . . 
had  throwed  her  outen  the  door  and  she  had  left”  (48).  The 
swiftness  of  Almarine’s  actions,  his  “grinning”  demeanor  (47) , and 
his  acknowledgement  that  he  would  still  need  a wife  after  Red 
Emmy  was  gone  provide  a callous  attitude  towards  not  only  Red 
Emmy  but  all  women.  Almarine’s  attitude  that  the  role  of  a wife  was 
a role  of  service  reduces  women  to  a social  position  of  subordina- 
tion. Occasionally  in  Hoot  Owl  Hollow,  people  speak  of  Red 
Emmy,  reporting  sightings  of  her  on  Snowman  Mountain  “all  bent 
over  and  moving  slow”  (48).  Because  Red  Emmy  leaves  Hoot  Owl 
Hollow  instead  of  dying  there,  rumors  continue  about  her  condi- 
tion and  her  character,  and  these  stories  contribute  to  the  Hoot 
Owl  Hollow  tale  of  her  life.  After  two  months,  Almarine  remarries 
Pricey  Jane,  a woman  who  follows  the  conventions  of  her  society. 
She  “weren’t  a foreigner  neither”  (56),  and  she  obeys  tradition  so 
well  that  Granny  Younger  says  “this  time  he  done  hisself  proud” 
(50).  Pricey  Jane  provides  a final  juxtapositional  character  to  Red 
Emmy,  further  emphasizing  her  unconventional  behavior  and 
designation  as  an  outsider. 

Another  outsider,  Dory,  provides  a contrast  to  Red  Emmy: 
Dory  was  born  and  reared  within  the  community  of  Hoot  Owl 
Hollow— residents  knew  her  parents  and  could  remember  her 
childhood  appearance — and  they  accept  her  into  their  member- 
ship without  any  question.  Although  Dory  tries  to  carry  out  the 
traditional  and  appropriate  roles  of  wife,  mother,  and  daughter, 
Dory  also  “listens  to  something  couldn’t  none  of  the  rest  of  them 
hear”  (243) . Like  Red  Emmy,  Dory  is  not  understood  by  the  people 
of  Hoot  Owl  Hollow  when  she  chooses  options  beyond  the  perim- 
eters of  her  Appalachian  culture. 

Not  in  search  of  the  pathway  to  marital  bliss,  Dory  believes  that 
she  will  “git  married  sometime,”  (128),  and  in  her  nonchalance 
concerning  marriage,  the  reader  may  interpret  that  she  doesn’t 
need  such  a defined  relationship  in  her  life  merely  for  the  sake  of 
presence.  While  living  in  Hoot  Owl  Hollow,  she  meets  Richard 
Burlage,  a man  from  Richmond  who  has  come  to  teach  within  the 
community;  he  too  is  an  outsider  with  foreign  roots,  never  devel- 
oping an  understanding  of  the  tightly  woven  culture  of  Hoot  Owl 
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Hollow  and  the  implications  of  his  presence  there.  Dory,  young, 
beautiful,  and  attractive  to  Richard  Burlage,  becomes  intrigued 
with  him,  eventually  falling  in  love  and  having  an  affair  with  him. 
Burlage  becomes  Dory  s lifeline — her  ticket  to  whatever  exists 
beyond  her  mountain.  Ironically,  Dory  becomes  an  outsider  as 
well,  involving  herself  with  Burlage  and  frustrating  the  commu- 
nity: Ora  Mae  says,  “Dory  took  up  with  that  schoolteacher  . . . and 
look  where  it  got  her”  (216) . Dory  disrupts  the  controlling  system 
of  tradition  and  suffers  for  it. 

Because  of  Dory’s  desires,  it  seems  appropriate  that  Smith  only 
gives  the  reader  sexual  images  of  Dory  when  she  is  involved  with 
Burlage.  Richard  Burlage  is  surprised  by  her  forwardness:  “For  a 
second,  too,  I was  distressed,  I confess  it,  by  Dory’s  apparent 
knowledge  of  lovemaking”  (146).  The  first  sexual  encounter 
between  the  Dory  and  Richard  is  led  by  Dory,  “she  took  [his]  head 
and  drew  [him]  to  her  breast,”  guiding  him  beneath  her  skirt 
(145).  When  she  later  marries  after  Burlage  s departure,  her 
relationship  has  a static,  sterile  quality,  and  Dory  appears  to  be 
rather  numb.  Smith  s portrayal  of  Dory’s  sexuality  supports  the 
idea  that  sexual  freedom  cannot  be  found  for  these  women  within 
the  confines  of  the  accepted  society.  Dory  explores  her  sexuality 
outside  of  marriage,  probably  not  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  as 
Dory  seems  sexually  knowledgeable,  but  also  she  explores  with  an 
outsider,  therefore  breaking  two  rules  of  convention.  Interest- 
ingly* possibly  for  emphasis,  Smith  does  not  expose  the  sexual 
relationships  of  the  other  characters  as  she  does  with  Red  Emmy 
and  Dory.  Smith  reveals  both  Dory  and  Red  Emmy  in  strongly 
sensual  terms  and  actions  confident  in  their  decisions  of  involve- 
ment. Smith’s  inclusion  of  the  sexual  dimension  to  their  lives  adds 

a sense  of  power  to  their  characters  and  emphasizes  women’s 
sexuality. 

Dory  is  not  afraid  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  fully  expecting  that 
Burlage,  now  her  lover,  will  take  her  there.  Ironically,  she  asks  him 
“to  tell  me  about  the  train,”  (160)  and  leaves  his  side  the  last  time 
with  the  intentions  of  packing  for  their  trip  to  Virginia.  When 
Burlage  chooses  to  leave  on  the  train  without  Dory,  she  is  emotion- 
ally wounded.  Another  irony  rests  in  her  pregnancy  and  giving 
birth  to  Burlage ’s  twin  daughters,  reminders  of  her  loss  and  love. 
Dory’s  life  plan  fails  at  the  moment  of  its  fruition,  the  moment 
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before  she  could  step  on  the  train,  and  she  is  defeated  in  such  a 
manner  that  “in  her  mind,  [she’d]  already  gone  from  [them]  all” 
(196). 

As  a mother,  Dory,  non-traditional  and  a romantic,  exists 
within  the  realistic  and  traditional  roles.  Ora  Mae  believes  that  in 
her  absence  Dory  would  “spoil  them  [children]  rotten  . . . giving 
them  bubble  gum  and  painting  their  toenails”  (216).  She  accepts 
her  responsibilities  in  their  home,  taking  part  in  the  traditional 
foodways  and  roles,  even  canning  vegetables  on  the  day  that  she 
made  her  way  to  the  train  tracks  where  she  committed  suicide. 
Despite  the  love  for  her  family  and  her  desire  to  be  a strong  mother 
and  wife,  her  spirit  is  broken  with  loss  and  loneliness.  While 
stewing  tomatoes,  a symbolic  parallel  to  Dory’s  own  stewed  state  of 
mind  and  memory,  she  leaves  her  life  physically.  The  railroad 
tracks  provide  a symbolic  setting  for  the  suicide-the  train  repre- 
senting Richard,  both  a symbol  of  the  life  she  had  hoped  for  and 
now  her  death.  Had  Dory  been  able  to  embrace  the  Appalachian 
traditions  for  women  and  have  her  mind  and  soul  satisfied  by  only 
the  voices  within  the  valley  of  Hoot  Owl  Hollow,  Ora  Mae  believes 
that  Dory  would  still  be  alive.  However,  Dory’s  strength  is  grounded 
in  her  independence  and  her  attempt  to  gain  freedoms  through 
an  outsider. 

Dory  had  been  strong-willed  since  childhood,  “in  fact,  she 
wouldn’t  listen  to  a thing  Mamaw  said”  (197).  But  as  a reader,  we 
do  not  hear  Dory  or  Red  Emmy  because  their  stories  are  told  by  the 
local  matriarch,  Granny  Younger.  Oral  History  is  divided  into 
chapters  based  on  character,  and  Red  Emmy  is  only  discussed 
within  Granny  Younger’s  voice  and  section  of  the  novel.  Granny 
Younger  learns  much  of  Red  Emmy’s  story  through  rumor,  em- 
phasizing the  distance  between  not  only  the  reader  and  character 
but  also  between  the  narrator  and  character.  In  contrast,  Dory’s 
dialogue  is  revealed  through  Richard  Burlage’s  recounting  of 
events,  but  when  Richard  is  gone  and  Dory  is  enclosed  within  Hoot 
Owl  Hollow,  she  becomes  quiet,  and  we  are  told  about  Dory  by 
other  characters.  We  are  distanced  from  these  women  characters 
by  the  controlling  social  system  within  the  community.  Dory  and 
Red  Emmy  are  different  characters:  Red  Emmy  seems  formed  of 
the  earth  and  its  spirit,  almost  superworldly,  but  she  is  silent  as  well, 
unable  to  compete  with  Hoot  Owl  Hollow’s  beliefs,  whereas  Dory 
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has  every  reason  in  Granny  Younger’s  eyes  to  be  happy,  but  the 
problem  for  both  of  these  women  is  that  they  exist  outside  of  the 
community’s  vision  of  conformity  and  acceptable  behavior.  Smith 
also  uses  their  silence  to  show  the  wedge  of  misunderstanding 
between  these  women  and  the  world.  Both  Red  Emmy  and  Dory 
have  been  exiled  to  places  where  they  can  escape  such  stifling 
silence,  which  for  Red  Emmy  means  retreating  to  Snowman 
Mountain,  but  Dory  has  no  retreat.  Smith  reveals  how  strict  the 
adherence  to  social  expectations  and  traditions  can  be  for  women 
within  the  world  of  Hoot  Owl  Hollow. 
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Customary  Ritual  and  Male  Rites  of 
Passage  in  Lee  Smith’s  Oral  History 

By  David  Reynolds 

In  Oral  History  Lee  Smith  uses  an  important  Appalachian  social 
structure,  outsider/insider  conflict,  to  inform  her  treatment  of 
the  different  male  rites  of  passage  undergone  by  outsider  Richard 
Burlage  and  local  Jink  Cantrell.  These  rites  of  passage,  often 
enacted  in  local  customs,  provide  a transition  between  youth  and 
manhood,  between  innocence  and  experience,  and  between  the 
sexually  neutral  world  of  childhood  and  the  sexually  charged  adult 
world. 

In  contrast  to  the  experiences  of  outsider  Richard  Burlage, 
who  has  come  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  mountain  youth  are 
ushered  into  the  adult  world  at  an  early  age,  roughly  coinciding 
with  the  onset  of  puberty.  Jink’s  initiation  into  adulthood  is 
ritualized  through  participation  in  his  first  hog  killing.  Jink  is 
guided  through  this  process  with  help  from  his  family  and  commu- 
nity, thus  lessening  the  inevitable  trauma  which  comes  with  change. 
Actual  change  does  occur  in  Jink’s  personality,  and  Smith  juxta- 
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poses  Jink’s  genuine  emotional  maturation  with  Richard’s  some- 
what hollow  experience.  The  hog  killing  then  serves  both  a 
utilitarian  purpose,  providing  food,  and  a ritualistic  function, 
easing  Jink’s  transition  into  manhood. 

Richard  Burlage’s  self-described  “pilgrimage  to  a simpler  era” 
(93)  to  find  himself  culminates  in  a sexual  relationship  with  Jink’s 
sister  Dory.  However  Richard  leaves  the  mountains  without  any 
newfound  maturity  or  self-awareness,  but  rather  leaves  in  confu- 
sion, his  mind  filled  with  juvenile  daydreams.  Estranged  from 
family  and  community,  Richard’s  initiation  into  manhood  is 
incomplete  and  lacks  real  growth.  His  experience  of  courtship 
ritual,  more  often  the  domain  of  females,  lacks  the  violent,  mascu- 
line overtones  of  Jink’s.  Smith  parallels  this  blurring  of  gender 
lines  in  courtship,  a passage  which  fails  to  be  fulfilling  for  Richard 
or  his  lover.  Richard  Burlage  fails  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the 
cultural  boundary  separating  outsiders  and  insiders  in  the  Appa- 
lachian community  of  Hoot  Owl  Holler. 

By  allowing  Jink  to  narrate  the  hog  killing  section  of  Oral 
History  in  first-person  point  of  view,  Smith  simultaneously  outlines 
the  process  of  slaughtering  the  hogs  while  conveying  to  the  reader 
the  change  which  Jink  undergoes  throughout  the  event.  Hog 
killing,  like  many  Appalachian  foodways  rituals,  is  closely  tied  with 
seasonal  changes.  Jink  recalls  the  lunar  rules  his  mother  follows 
each  year: 

You  don’t  ever  want  to  kill  a hog  on  the  new  of  the  moon,  Mamaw 
says,  or  you  wouldn  ’ t make  no  lard.  And  if  you  kill  on  the  new  of  the 
moon,  the  meat’ll  blow  you  till  you  can’t  hardly  cook  it.  But  if  the 
moon  is  shrinking,  the  meat’ll  shrink,  and  you  won’t  get  but  half  of 
what  you  orter.  You  got  to  kill  on  the  first  cold  day  in  late  November 
when  the  moon  is  right . . . Mamaw  says  you’ve  got  to  have  it  cold 
so  the  meat  won’t  spoil.  (190-91) 

These  beliefs  are  not  the  product  of  Smith’s  imagination  but 
authentic  folkways  practiced  in  the  Southern  mountains.  Smith  is 
well  versed  in  the  folklore  of  her  native  Appalachia,  and  Oral 
History  is  a well-researched  novel.  Volume  VII  of  The  Frank  C.  Brown 
Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  lists  more  than  thirty  entries 
concerning  superstitions  associated  with  the  moon’s  effect  on 
pork  production.  Several  of  these  entries  echo  Jink’s  narration. 
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Item  7701  stipulates,  “If  a hog  is  killed  on  the  new  of  the  moon,  the 
meat  will  puff  up  and  be  tough,  and  not  furnish  much  grease.” 
Item  7713  points  out  that  “If  hogs  are  killed  on  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  the  meat  will  shrink  to  nothing  in  the  cooking.” 

Jink’s  mother,  Vashti,  begins  the  ritual  of  hog  killing  in  the 
novel  by  starting  the  fire  in  the  dugout  beneath  the  water-filled  hog 
drum  (191).  As  the  neighbors  arrive  a gender  separation  occurs: 
the  women  congregate  inside  to  socialize  and  prepare  the  meal, 
while  the  men  gather  outside  “by  the  hog-drum  watching  it  boil, 
and  hunkering  and  talking,  and  taking  a little  nip”  of  liquor  (192). 
This  gender  separation  continues  throughout  the  ritual,  as  the 
men  remain  outside  slaughtering  the  hogs,  and  the  women, 
except  for  Vashti,  remain  inside  preparing  the  meat.  After  the  first 
hog  of  the  day  is  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  its  neck  is  cut  to  allow 
the  blood  to  drain  out.  Once  the  bleeding  slows,  the  hog  is  hoisted 
into  the  drum  of  boiling  water  (195).  The  scalded  carcass  is  then 
removed  from  the  water,  and  the  hair  is  scraped  from  the  skin.  This 
process  is  repeated  several  times  until  all  the  hair  is  removed  (198) . 

After  the  head  is  removed,  two  local  men  “cut  the  hide  offen 
the  back  legs  till  the  leaders  come  clean,  and  they  stuck  the  stick 
in  between  the  leader  and  the  leg  on  both  hind  legs  and  strung  him 
up  on  the  pole  they  had  put  in  the  trees”  (198) . The  carcass  is  then 
cut  open,  and  the  innards  are  caught  in  a bucket  to  be  used  for 
sausages.  While  the  first  hog  is  stripped  and  chopped  up,  the 
second  hog  is  scalded  and  scraped  (198).  With  the  slaughtering 
process  now  in  full  gear,  Luther  Wade  picks  up  his  guitar  and 
entertains  the  male  work-crew  with  sexually  explicit  songs.  Jink 
describes  how  the  leaf  lard  is  removed  from  the  hog’s  gut  and 
thrown  “into  the  pot  on  the  warming-fire  where  it  set  to  hissing  and 
popping,  rendering  is  what  Mamaw  calls  it,  and  afore  long  I 
knowed  we’d  pour  off  the  lard  to  save  it  up  and  then  we’d  eat  the 
cracklins”  (200) . The  buckets  full  of  hog  trimmings  are  taken  into 
the  house,  where  they  are  dumped  into  the  sausage  pots.  The 
entertainment  outside  switches  from  songs  to  ghost  tales  to  sexu- 
ally explicit  stories  told  by  Parrot  Blankenship.  The  final  hog  is 
strung  up,  and  Jink  is  forced  to  cut  it  open.  Having  completed  this 
final  step  in  his  initiation,  Jink  is  allowed  to  join  the  other  men  in 
a drink  of  liquor,  eventually  getting  drunk  and  passing  out  in  the 
woods  (210-11). 
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The  Spring-Summer  1970  issue  of  Foxfire  includes  a “Complete 
Set  of  Descriptions”  for  a hog  killing,  which  reads  like  a blueprint 
for  the  slaughtering  process  followed  by  Jink  and  his  family.  The 
Foxfire  account  begins  with  the  same  folk  superstitions  about  the 
stages  of  the  moon:  If  you  kill  a hog  on  the  new  of  the  moon  . . . 
it’ll  just  bow  up  till  you  can’t  fry  the  grease  out  of  it  hardly . . . While 
th’moon  was  shrinkin’,  th’meat’d  shrink”  (37).  It  then  goes  on  to 
chronicle  every  facet  of  the  slaughter  just  as  Smith  has  done.  But 
Foxfire  readers  could  just  as  easily  use  Jink’s  narration  as  a how-to 
manual  when  slaughtering  a hog,  as  nothing  is  left  out. 

What  Smith  adds,  however,  in  her  description  of  the  hog 
killing,  is  the  effect  that  this  ritual  has  on  her  young  narrator.  Jink 
experiences  the  loss  of  his  childhood  innocence  through  this  hog 
killing  ritual:  he  is  forced  to  confront  the  adult  world  of  violence, 
sexuality,  and  alcohol.  Though  Jink’s  rite  of  passage  occurs  over 
the  course  of  a single  afternoon,  it  is  not  sudden  or  unexpected. 
Hog  killing  is  a ritual  which  Jink  has  observed  yearly  from  a 
distance,  but  he  is  aware  that  this  year  is  different  and  thus  is 
prepared: 

Because  this  was  the  year  I had  to  help  them,  Mamaw  said.  She  said 
it  was  high  time  to  stand  up  and  be  a man,  she  wasn’t  keeping  no 
lily-livered  fancypants  around  her  house.  She  said  I’d  have  to  go  this 
time,  and  I knowed  it  was  high  time  too.  Some  of  me  wanted  to  go 
and  some  did  not.  (191) 

Jink  begins  the  day  alone,  hiding  in  his  “summer  place” 
watching  the  sun  rise.  But  his  sister  Mary  finds  him  and  convinces 
Jink  to  return  with  her  to  the  house,  where  he  quickly  joins  the 
other  children  in  his  final  traditional  childhood  game  of  hide-and- 
go-seek.  Jink  gets  caught  up  in  the  game  and  momentarily  forgets 
the  ritual  awaiting  him:  “I  was  having  a real  good  time  by  now,  in 
fact  I was  glad  that  Mary  had  brung  me  home”  (194).  But  Jink  is  no 
longer  a child.  He  judges  this  traditional  game  as  no  longer  a 
challenge  to  him:  “I  can  run  fastern  wind  . . . wasn’t  no  way  Ray 
could  catch  me  in  the  world”  (195). 

Though  the  other  children  cannot  catch  him,  Jink  is  caught  by 
an  adult,  Peter  Paul  Ramey,  and  dragged  to  the  hog  killing.  The 
fiist  sight  to  greet  him  is  the  hog’s  blood  flowing  on  the  ground, 
a scene  he  finds  pretty.  Jink  is  surprised  and  worried  that  his 
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reaction  to  the  sight  of  blood  is  not  childish  disgust  but  more 
detached  aesthetic  enjoyment.  He  feels  as  squeamish  as  his  fellow 
initiate  Lute,  who  confesses  to  feeling  ill,  butjink  does  not  openly 
acknowledge  the  full  depth  of  his  feelings.  The  experience  changes 
for  Jink  when  his  labor  is  praised  by  one  of  his  elders.  Jink 
remembers  that  encounter: 

“That’s  good  work,  boy,”  Old  Man  Justice  said  to  me  when  he  come 
by.  It  made  me  feel  so  good,  I swear,  I quit  listening  out  for  the  kids 
playing  down  in  the  yard  and  wishing  I was  there  instead  of  here.  I 
quit  looking  off  in  the  woods.  (198-99) 

This  confirmation  of  his  worth  in  the  adult  world  of  work  allows 
Jink  to  sever  his  ties  with  the  children. 

At  this  point  Jink  is  in  a liminal  position,  caught  between 
childhood  and  adulthood,  and  not  wholly  comfortable  in  either 
setting.  When  Luther  begins  “singing  a whole  bunch  of  stuff  you 
don’t  hear  him  sing  when  the  womenfolks  and  girls  is  around,” 
Jink  is  visibly  more  uncomfortable  than  Lute  (199).  Jink  eventually 
transcends  his  initial  embarrassment,  progressing  from  grinning 
to  laughing  to  singing  to  “singing  loudern  Lute” (201). Now  com- 
fortable with  Luther’s  bawdy  lyrics,  Jink  has  also  overcome  his 
squeamishness:  “I  ate  them  cracklins  till  I liked  to  bust,  staring  that 
hog-head  straight  in  the  eye” (201).  At  ease  with  the  sexuality  and 
violence  of  the  adult  world,  Jink  is  aware  that  he  has  made  the  leap 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  referring  to  himself  as  a “man”  for 
the  first  time  and  further  distancing  himself  from  the  children.  He 
recognizes  his  new  position  the  next  time  he  encounters  them: 

On  the  way  up  there  I walked  right  through  the  middle  of  the  kids, 
still  playing  all  over  the  yard,  and  I thought  how  little  they  were  and 
how  a man  don’t  have  time  to  play.  (201) 

Whereas  a few  hours  earlier  he  would  have  welcomed  a respite 
from  the  slaughter,  Jink  now  is  proud  of  his  role  in  the  hog  killing 
and  eager  to  return  to  its  accompanying  atmosphere  of  male 
bonding.  To  a question  from  his  sister  Mary,  he  responds:  I ve 
been  out  there  working,’  I said,  ‘and  I’ve  got  to  get  on  back.’  ...  I 
wanted  to  get  on  back”  (202).  Jink’s  rite  of  passage,  however,  is  not 
yet  complete.  When  the  final  hog  is  strung  up  and  Jink  is  forced  to 
cut  open  the  carcass,  he  experiences  another  wave  of  self-doubt 
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and  queasiness,  momentarily  contemplating  escape.  Dismissing 
this  option,  he  makes  the  cut  and  receives  both  praise  and  the 
bottle  of  liquor,  gestures  reaffirming  his  position  in  the  adult 
community  through  a symbolic  secular  communion. 

Jink  pioceeds  to  get  “sick-drunk”  and  passes  out,  awaking  with 
a symbolic  loss  of  identity  which  is  restored  only  when  his  mother 
calls  his  name:  I woke  right  up  in  the  pitch  dark  with  no  notion  of 
where  I was,  nor  who  I was  . . . nor  nothing.  Then  I heard  Mamaw 
calling  my  name,  so  I knew  who  I was”(211).  Smith  prudently 
refiains  fiom  depicting  Jink’s  initiation  in  a solely  positive  light, 
for  loss  must  accompany  true  growth  and  change.  Jink’s  childhood 
innocence  is  a casualty  of  his  transition  to  manhood.  Jink  has  not 
attained  full  adulthood  in  the  course  of  a single  afternoon; 
however,  he  has  closed  the  door  on  his  childhood  and  entered  the 
adult  community.  This  difficult  transition  has  been  eased  as  much 
as  possible  by  his  family  and  community  through  the  hog  killing 
ritual.  Jink  has  undergone  an  actual  change,  experiencing  both 

growth  and  the  genuine  emotional  catharsis  which  comes  with 
that  growth. 

Smith  juxtaposes  Jink  s rite  of  passage  with  Richard  Burlage  ’s 
experiences,  highlighting  the  cultural  differences  between  native 
Appalachians  and  outsiders.  Richard  s rite  of  passage  is  less  clear- 
cut  than  Jink  s,  as  there  is  no  single  ritual  which  can  provide  the 
growth  and  maturity  that  Richard  lacks.  However,  Richard  clearly 
views  his  “pilgrimage”  to  the  mountains  as  an  initiation  of  sorts, 
and  though  it  lacks  the  structure  of  the  hog  killing,  Richard  is 

seeking  a similar  maturation  experience.  Richard  writes  in  his 
journal: 

I make  this  pilgrimage  fully  aware  of  the  august  company  I hereby 
join:  all  those  pilgrims  of  yore  who  have  sought,  through  their 
travels,  a system  of  belief— who  have,  at  the  final  destination,  found 
also  themselves.  I seek  no  less.  (93) 

Richard  is  venturing  forth  in  search  of  a belief  system  and  self- 
awareness.  His  trip  is  partially  motivated  by  a desire  to  disprove  his 
brother  Victor’s  world  view.  Victor  contends  that  all  there  is  in  life 
is  pain  and  the  absence  of  pain,  a philosophy  he  acquired  on  his 
own  pilgrimage  to  Europe  where  he  experienced  firsthand  the 
carnage  of  World  War  I.  Victor  ridicules  Richard’s  plan: 
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Little  Richard,  going  forth  to  slay  the  dragon,  that  dragon  which  in 
all  probability  he  will  not  recognize  even  when  he  finds  it . . . Your 
expectations  are  so  high  . . . they’re  ridiculous  . . . Your  awareness 
of  experiencing  any  emotion  is  likely  to  get  in  the  way  of  the 
emotion  itself,  so  that  you  think  about  feeling  rather  than  feel.  (95- 
96) 

Victor’s  observation  proves  to  be  an  accurate  prediction  of  Richard’s 
experience  in  the  mountains. 

Nevertheless  Richard  embarks  on  his  pilgrimage,  noting  in  his 
journal  that  “a  new  chapter  in  the  book  of  my  life  had  begun”  (97) . 
Shortly  after  arriving  in  Black  Rock  and  beginning  his  stint  as  a 
schoolteacher,  Richard  meets  Jink’s  sister  Dory  and  falls  in  love 
with  her.  In  an  attempt  to  purge  her  from  his  thoughts,  Richard 
concentrates  on  his  work  and  compiles  a list  of  reasons  to  forget 
Dory.  Reason  Five  reads: 

My  preoccupation  with  her  is  drawing  me  away  from  my  original 
intentions  in  coming  to  this  place:  to  make  my  separate  peacewith 
God,  to  do  my  part  in  trying  to  educate  these  poor  children,  and  to 
delineate  my  future  plans  . . . (134-35) 

Victor’s  prophetic  analogy  concerning  the  dragons  that  Richard 
must  slay  has  come  true;  Richard  does  not  recognize  his  true 
feelings.  He  still  maintains  that  he  has  come  to  Black  Rock  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  forge  a relationship  with  God,  when  in  fact  he  is  far 
more  interested  in  a relationship  with  Dory. 

Richard  begins  attending  church  revival  meetings,  not  to  find 
God  but  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  Dory  there.  He  goes  through 
the  folk  ritual  of  becoming  “saved,”  though  this  is  a hollow 
experience.  At  the  moment  of  his  salvation  he  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  commotion  around  him  and  the  odor  of  the  preacher,  rather 
than  the  presence  of  God  in  his  heart.  As  his  conversion  unfolds, 
he  spies  Dory  at  the  church  door  and  rushes  from  the  church  to  his 
bed  with  her  in  tow.  Though  older  than  Jink,  Richard  is  still  very 
much  a child  when  he  arrives  in  the  mountains.  His  sexual 
relationship  with  Dory  is  his  rite  of  passage  into  the  world  of 
adulthood.  Dory  is  clearly  more  sexually  aggressive  than  Richard, 
a difference  which  causes  him  concern.  However  he  comically 
rationalizes  her  actions  as  a product  of  her  mountain  upbringing: 
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Foi  a second,  too,  I was  distressed,  I confess  it,  by  Dory’s  apparent 
knowledge  of  lovemaking,  but  then  I recalled  her  upbringing  in 
that  randy  cabin  with  all  those  boys,  the  animals  around  the 
mountain  farm,  and  I understood  her  desire  to  be  a kind  of  purity 
. . . (146) 

Though  Richard  glosses  over  the  full  implications  of  Dory’s  sexual 
knowledge,  the  suggestion  here  is  that  mountain  youth  enter  the 
adult  world  of  sexuality  at  an  earlier  age  than  sophisticated  urban- 
ites such  as  Richard.  Richard  remains  a child  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  his  parental  home.  There  is  no  urban  parallel  to  a hog  killing, 

thus  Richard  must  mature  on  his  own,  or  in  this  case  with  Dory’s 
help. 

Dory  has  brought  about  a change  in  Richard’s  experience  and 
worldview,  a change  he  recognizes:  “For  once  I am  living  my  life 
rather  than  watching  it  pass  in  review”  ( 1 54) . Richard  describes  his 
transition  to  adulthood  as  a birthing:  “this  is  kind  of  a nativity  isn’t 
it-the  nativity  of  me!” (159).  Yet  Richard’s  initiation  is  not  com- 
plete, he  is  in  fact  at  the  same  stage  at  which  Jink  found  himself 
before  being  forced  to  cut  open  the  final  hog.  Though  Jink  was 
already  referring  to  himself  as  a man,  he  had  a moment  of  self- 
doubt before  that  cutting.  Fie  contemplated  running,  but  that 
avenue  was  closed  by  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  carry  out  the  ritual.  Richard  too  feels  that  he  is  a new 
person,  yet  he  is  plagued  by  doubt.  The  final  step  in  his  initiation 
is  to  take  Dory  with  him  and  return  to  Richmond.  Yet  the  alterna- 
tive of  escape  is  open  to  him,  and  he  takes  it,  thus  ending  his  rite 
of  passage  before  its  effectual  culmination.  Fie  flees  the  mountains 
alone,  as  much  a child  as  when  he  first  arrived.  This  flight  is  not  a 
mature  or  responsible  decision. 

Richard’s  failed  pilgrimage  ends  in  much  the  same  way  it 
began.  Riding  home  on  the  train,  he  is  once  again,  in  his  brother’s 
words,  “thinking  about  feeling  rather  than  feeling”:  he  is  “torn 
asunder  by  conflicting  thoughts,  each  one  as  valid  [to  him]  as  its 
opposite”  (166).  Though  Richard  did  not  achieve  true  self-aware- 
ness or  come  any  closer  to  understanding  himself,  several  citizens 
of  Black  Rock  did  understand  him.  Both  Justine  Poole  and  Aldous 
Rife  saw  Richard  as  the  child  that  he  was.  Justine  remembers,  “And 
he  had  that  little  look  on  his  face  . . . like  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  learn  something.”  But  Aldous  “interjects”:  “Which  he  did 
not.  . . . He  was  not  a fool.  . . . He  was  something  much  more 
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dangerous,  to  my  mind,  a total  innocent”  (183  & 185).  Richard 
arrived  in  the  mountains  a foreigner,  both  geographically  and 
culturally.  Though  physically  an  adult,  emotionally  he  was  still  a 
child.  He  arrived  thinking  that  he  was  going  to  learn  something, 
that  he  was  going  to  grow  and  mature,  but  he  left  before  the  lesson 
was  complete.  Aldous  is  correct  in  his  observation  that  such 
innocence  is  dangerous.  Richard  was  able  to  wreak  considerable 
havoc  in  Dory’s  life  by  getting  her  pregnant,  yet  he  lacked  the 
maturity  to  correct  the  problem  that  he  created,  opting  instead  to 
escape. 

Richard’s  use  of  “pilgrimage”  to  describe  his  journey  to  the 
mountains  is  fitting,  as  he  believes  this  trip  will  provide  him  with 
a newfound  moral  and  spiritual  awareness.  Though  he  attends 
church  services  and  eventually  a revival  while  in  Black  Rock,  his 
focus  shifts  from  religious  to  sexual  renewal  once  he  becomes 
obsessed  with  Dory.  Thus  Victor’s  description  of  Richard  as  a 
misguided  dragon-slayer,  with  its  implications  of  gallant  knight- 
hood, is  more  apt  than  Richard’s  portrayal  of  himself  as  a pilgrim. 
After  meeting  Dory,  Richard  has  illusions  of  becoming  her  savior, 
sweeping  her  off  her  feet  and  enriching  her  life.  Yet  Dory  is  no 
damsel  in  distress,  but  a woman  whose  love  can  potentially  provide 
growth  and  maturity  in  Richard’s  life.  Unfortunately,  Richard  flees 
the  mountains  before  this  transformation  is  complete. 

Jink  Cantrell,  though  much  younger  than  Richard  Burlage, 
has  the  advantage  of  following  a clear-cut  rite  of  passage  from 
childhood  to  adulthood,  which  is  enacted  in  the  rituals  of  tradi- 
tional mountain  life.  With  the  help  of  his  family  and  community, 
Jink  is  guided  through  these  traumatic  events  until  his  initiation  is 
complete.  In  Oral  History,  Smith  seems  to  argue  that  rural  moun- 
tain youth  do  indeed  mature  at  an  earlier  age  than  city  youth.  But 
this  maturity  has  little  to  do  with  the  stereotypical  “randy  upbring- 
ing” on  the  farm,  surrounded  by  livestock  and  sexually  active 
siblings  and  cousins.  Rather,  this  early  maturity  is  the  result  of 
children  being  ushered  into  the  adult  world  at  a time  in  their  lives 
when  they  are  biologically  ready  to  make  this  transition.  The  hog 
killing  ritual  allows  children  to  mentally  and  emotionally  confront 
the  changes  which  are  simultaneously  occurring  within  their 
bodies.  Through  the  ritual  cutting  of  the  hog,  Jink  slays  his  dragon, 
with  the  support  of  the  community;  but  Richard  flees  Black  Rock 
as  much  a child  as  when  he  first  arrived. 
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Etta  Baker:  One-Dime  Blues.  Rounder  Records  CD  2112.  Recorded 
and  produced  by  Wayne  Mardn  and  Lesley  Williams.  N.C.  Arts 
Council,  1991. 

Reviewed  by  William  E.  Lightfoot. 

Etta  Baker  is  perhaps  North  Carolina’s  finest  living  exponent 
of  the  kind  of  Southeastern  African-American  folk-musical  expres- 
sion known  as  “Piedmont  blues”  or  “East  Coast  blues.”  While 
certainly  not  restricted  either  to  the  blues  form  or  to  the  “foot  of 
the  mountain,”  this  style  has  come  to  be  understood  as  a kind  of 
music  centered  upon  a fingerpicking  guitar  technique  in  which  a 
single  musician  plays  a song’s  melody,  rhythm,  and  bass  parts 
simultaneously.  Baker  has  been  playing  this  style  superbly  for  some 
seventy-five  years,  but  until  the  release  of  this  album  her  recorded 
performances  have  been  relatively  inaccessible,  scattered  here  and 
there  on  such  obscure  labels  as  Tradition  (Instrumental  Music  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  1956),  Physical  (Music  From  the  Hills  of 
Caldwell  County,  1975),  and  Longleaf  (Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy 
Steps,  1988).  But  One-Dime  Blues,  released  on  a “major”  label, 
introduces  Baker  to  a national  audience,  allowing  many  more 
listeners  access  to  her  art.  We  now  have  under  one  cover  twenty 
song  texts  that  are  not  only  characteristic  of  Baker’s  repertoire,  but 
also  of  the  regional  aesthetic  that  she  represents. 

Bill  Lightfoot  teaches  folklore  courses  in  the  English  department  at  Appa- 
lachian State  University. 
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Indeed,  the  performances  here  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
“Piedmont  style.”  Baker  deftly  fmgerpicks  such  old  pre-blues 
folksongs  as  the  ballads  “Railroad  Bill”  and  “John  Henry,”  graceful 
parlor  pieces  like  “Dew  Drop”  and  the  open-tuned  “Spanish 
Fandango,”  hard-driving  dance  tunes  like  “Lost  John”  and  “Caro- 
lina Breakdown,  and  a delicate  hymn.  She  plays  a few  rags  (the 
likely  source  of  the  style),  including  her  own  perky  “Knoxville 
Rag.”  Baker  also  plays  typical  sixteen-bar  blues — a couple  that  she 
learned  from  the  records  of  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson  and  Blind 
Blake,  and  the  classic  Crow  Jane,”  the  anthem  of  Piedmont 
pickers  as  well  as  twelve-bar  blues,  one  that  she  learned  from  Ray 
Chailes  and  her  own  Broken  Hearted  Blues,”  the  only  vocal 
performance  on  the  album. 

Baker  also  runs  the  gamut  of  Southeastern  picking  styles, 
ranging  from  the  “rolling  hand”  arpeggio  technique  of  her  father, 
to  her  clearly  articulated  fingerpicking,  to  the  slide,  or  “bottle- 
neck,” method.  She  uses  at  least  three  different  tunings  (two  of 
them  “open”)  and  picks  a couple  of  tunes  on  the  banjo.  In  its  broad 
an  ay  of  songs  and  approaches  the  album  is  a valuable  documen- 
tary of  Etta  Baker’s  repertoire  and  of  over  150  years  of  the  regional 
tradition. 

Martin  and  Williams  could  have  added  even  more  value, 
however,  if  they  had  been  able  to  discuss  the  music  in  more  detail. 
Baker  s art  is  essentially  instrumental;  she  simply  does  not  sing  very 
much.  Consequently,  one  would  expect  extensive  commentary  on 
the  instrumentality  of  Baker  s music.  What  the  producers  say 
about  the  music  in  the  notes — some  background  provided,  a few 
key  signatures  indicated  is  useful,  but  nevertheless  insufficient. 
This  lack  of  information  diminishes  listeners’  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  music.  For  example,  very  few  of  the  songs 
adhere  to  standard  pitch;  not  knowing  where  Baker  was, 
exactly, when  the  songs  were  recorded  frustrates  listeners  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  her  music  with  the  wider  regional  aesthetic. 
“Going  to  the  Racetrack,”  for  instance,  appears  to  be  in  the  key  of 
D,  which  plays  complete  hob  with  efforts  to  understand  the 
notation.  How  does  she  keep  the  bass  going  during  a D chords 
Where  does  the  “thump”  at  the  end  of  the  strain  come  from?  How 
can  she  find  the  melody  notes?  But  what  seems  to  be  happening, 
it  turns  out,  is  E-position  fingering  on  a guitar  tuned  a whole  step 
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below  standard.  This  alignment  makes  much  more  sense.  But  is 
the  guitar  retuned  intentionally?  Does  Baker  prefer  lower  tones? 
Does  lowering  the  strings  make  it  easier  for  her  to  fret?  Is  this  some 
strange  use  of  a capo?  Or  does  she  merely  tune  her  guitar  arbi- 
trarily? Some  clarification  is  called  for  here.  Further:  In  which  keys 
are  the  banjo  pieces  played?  Is  Baker  up-picking  (as  we  might 
assume  from  her  guitar  technique)  or  frailing?  An  explanation  of 
keys,  tunings,  fingering  positions,  chord  changes,  and  the  like  are 
absolutely  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  guitar  music,  and  one 
wishes  that  such  information  had  been  included  in  the  notes. 

But  given  the  producers’  obvious  professionalism,  one  sus- 
pects that  Rounder  is  responsible  for  these  omissions.  Accordion- 
type  J cards  and  lengthy  notes  are  not  particularly  “commercial” 
and  add  to  the  expense  of  album  production.  Had  the  producers 
had  world  enough  and  time  (and,  of  course,  money),  listeners 
would  surely  have  been  able  to  enjoy  richer  discussions  of  the 
music.  The  excellent  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps,  also  a product 
of  the  N.C.  Arts  Council’s  Folklife  Section,  is  distinguished  by  Glen 
Hinson’s  helpful  24-page  booklet,  but  it  has  probably  reached  far 
fewer  people  than  One-Dime  Blues  because  of  its  non-commercial 
label.  Such  trade-offs  and  compromises  are  inevitable,  one  sup- 
poses, during  this  period  of  hard  times  for  the  traditional  arts. 

Etta  Baker  appears  on  a few  cuts  on  Eight-Hand  Sets,  and  One- 
Dime  Blues  is,  in  a sense,  an  extension  of  that  album.  One  hopes 
that  the  Folklife  Section  will  continue  exploring  in  more  depth  the 
musical  traditions  of  the  other  folk  artists  presented  on  Eight-Hand 
Sets:  James  “Guitar  Slim”  Stephens,  Algia  Mae  Hinton,  Joe  Thomp- 
son, and  all  the  rest.  There  is  no  better  work  it  could  be  doing. 
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